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THE GREAT WARS OF INDIA. 


IX. THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER THE ( HIE AT. 
b. r*. 332 to 325. 

A ITER tlie overthrow of the Persian Empire, Alexan- 
v dor, indulging in dreams of universal dominion, ad- 
vanced towards India, which lie believed to be the extremity 
of the earth. His army at the outset consisted only of 

750.000 foot and 5,000 horse ; but these represented the 
Rower of the warriors of Greece especially selected to 
avenge her wrongs on Persia, and their number was 
afterwards considerably increased by the additions made 
to them out of the turbulent races which were subdued. 
The total army brought against 1 ndia is estimated at 

1 20.000 men. The onward march of the invader was first 
opposed by some of the frontier tribes known by the now 
undistinguishable names of the Aspii, Thyraei, and 
Arasaci. lie had next to fight the Assaceni, whose capi- 
tal, Massaga, did not surrender without a vigorous de- 
fence in which Alexander himself was wounded ; and he 
was considerably surprised at a display of valor which 
he had not expected. He had next to reduce the im- 
portant out-posts of Bazira, Orobantes, Kcbolina, and 
Aornus, the last a rock-crowned fortress reputed to have 
baffled even the efforts of Hercules ; and it was not till 
all these conquests were effected that the Macedonians 
found an open passage to the banks of the Indus. 
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The first country arrived at was Taxila, the kingdom 
of Taxilus, which lay between the Indus ami the 
Jlielum ; but the king of it offering no resistance, Alex- 
ander gave him a favorable reception. The ease was 
different with Astes, the king of Peucelaotes, which lay 
betwocn the Indus and the Cophen, or Cow river, who, 
having endeavoured to oppose the Macedonians, was 
slain, and his capital taken after a siege of thirty days, 
and given over to one Sangteus, a native nobleman not 
friendly to the house of Astes. The passage of Alexan- 
der inwards was rendered facile mainly by this disunion 
among the native princes, one of the peculiar traits of 
their character from the remotest times. The sole cause 
of the easy submission of Taxilus is said to have been 
his enmity to Porus, or Paurava, whose territory lay 
between the Jhelum and the Chen fib, who w.as prepar- 
ing to oppose the Greeks, but had two internal enemies 
to watch over, namely, Taxilus on one side, and Porus 
the younger, his own nephew, cm the other. The other 
princes who submitted wore Abisarus and Doxoreas, the 
first of whom is said to have possessed two dragons, one 
80 and the other 140 cubits long, which guarded his 
mountainous country naturally difficult of access. 

The demand of Alexander calling upon Porus to 
submit and pay tribute received the high-minded reply 
that he, Porus, was not accustomed cither to acknow- 
ledge a victor or to pay tribute, and that if Alexander 
wanted to fight with him he would meet him on his 
frontier, as befitted the position of both, in arms. 
Alexander received the challenge with pleasure ; and 
Porus, true to his vaunt, guarded the passage of the 
Jhelum at the head of an army, consisting of 30,000 
foot, 7000 horse, 300 armed chariots, and 200 elephants. 
The stake on either side was great, the ardour for glory 
on both nearly equal ; but, while Porus and his men 
trusted to valor only for success, Alexander perceived 
that his surest chance of victory depended on judicious 
manoeuvre. To attempt to cross an impetuous river 
before a foe so daring was soon understood by him to be 
hopeless. lie therefore waited on the bank with appa- 
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rent indifference, till Porus was thrown off his guard, 
and then, taking advantage of a tremendous thunder- 
storm, crossed over when Porus little expected that he 
would venture to do so. The Hindu army was thus 
taken entirely by surprise, but still showed better fight 
than Alexander had anywhere encountered. The first 
to turn out was a son of Porus at the head of 2,000 men, 
almost all of whom, including the prince, were cut up. 
This drew forth the veteran hero himself, at the head of 
his whole army, consisting upwards of 34,000 men, while 
the force which had crossed over with Alexander was 
only 11,000 strong; with this difference that the strength 
of Porus lay in his infantry, while that of Alexander lay 
entirely in his cavalry. The Indian horse nevertheless 
broke through and penetrated the centre of the Macedo- 
nian army, giving proof of an intrepidity which 
Alexander was totally unprepared for; and the issue of 
the battle might have been very different from what it 
was but for an unanticipated occurrence. The arm on 
which Porus had chiefly depended for success was his 
elephaut corps, and this effectually contributed to his 
defeat. The main efforts of the Greeks were directed to 
frightening the elephants, and in this they succeeded so 
well that the foot soldiers of the Indian king, who were 
crowded around the elephants, were broken through and 
actually trampled over by the animals they themselves 
had brought to the field. The tumult and confusion 
thus created forced a precipitate retreat ; but Porus still 
fought with a valor that commanded admiration and 
respect. Foiled on every side he yet persisted in conti- 
nuing the Avar ; till Alexander sent to him his bosom- 
friend Meroe, by whom he was induced to submit to for- 
tune and the generosity of a victor who was not vin- 
dictive when his passions were not inflamed. Alexander, 
won by his valor, treated his opponent with unusual 
liberality. He felt the natural delight of a conqueror 
who had vanquished one worthy of his arms. Porus was 
at once restored to liberty, and a free gift made to him of 
his kingdom, which was largely extended by the addi- 
tion of the several provinces which Alexander had taken 
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from others, Alexander contenting himself by erecting two 
cities in commemoration of his triumph, one of which 
was consecrated to the memory of (Peritas) a dog, and the 
other to that of (Bucephalus) a horse ! 

The invader next crossed the Chenab, to occupy the 
country of Porus the younger, who, deserting his throne, 
fled for his life. Alexander then passed the Ravee, on 
the eastern bank of which he found a formidable enemy 
in the three confederated tribes of the Cathsei, Oxy- 
dracso, and Malli, against whom he was obliged to bring 
the entire force of his army. The Catlnei, understood 
to be the same as the Kshetriyas, offered him the most 
vigorous opposition, but wore eventually defeated, and 
their capital, Saugala, taken by storm, 17,000 men being 
killed and 70,000 taken prisoners. The success of the 
invader spread terror through the adjacent places, a 
good many of which were abandoned, the people flying 
to the mountains for shelter, while all who could not do 
so — the aged, the wounded, and the infirm — were bar- 
barously butchered by the Macedonians, on the plea 
that no second Sangala might arise behind them. 

Inflamed with these successes, Alexander crossed the 
Beyah, burning to approach the Canges and meet the 
Prachi and the Gangarides, whose king, Agrammes, 
(Mahananda) was said to be preparing to meet him with 
an army far more numerous than any he had yet encoun- 
tered, and whose country was described to him as being the 
the richest in India. But his troops refused to go fur- 
ther. The battles with Porus and the Cathsei had taken 
off the edge of their courage, and they heard with dis- 
may of the mighty preparations which were being made 
by Agrammes to receive them, it being reported that he 
had already assembled an army of 200,000 foot, 80,000 
horse, 2,000 fighting chariots, and 3,000 fighting elephants. 
The rage and indignation of Alexander at their obsti- 
nacy knew no bounds ; but he covered both and tried to 
win them over by re-awakening their minds to ambition. 
“ Have you forgotten,” he exclaimed, “ the armies of 
“ Darius, the uncounted millions who perished before us 
“ at Iasus and in the defiles of Cilicia, the myriads who 
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“ vainly opposed us on the plains of Arbela ? . Are the 
“ Gangarides a braver and hardier race than those you have 
“ conquered in the Bactrian hills, or those who drenched 
“ with blood the Sogdian plain, or those who precipitated 
“ themselves before you down the rocky steeps of 
“ Aornus ? * * * Does the broad and rapid Ganges fill you 
“ with dismay ? Have you not crossed the unfathomable 
“ deep itself? Oris it less safe to pass a wide and majes- 
“ tic river, flowing on with an even though rapid course, 
“than an impetuous current like the llydaspes (Jlielum), 
“ or a stream foaming over a rocky bed like the Acesines 
“ (Chenab )” But all his exhortations and elocution were 
of no avail. They were received by the soldiers without 
response or applause, in silence more expressive than 
words ; and Alexander, submitting to circumstances, was 
compelled to abandon an enterprise from which even his 
most favorite generals agreed in dissuading him. The 
Hyphasis or Sutledge was the extreme limit of his pro- 
gress in India, and lie built on the banks of it twelve 
altars of hewn stone, fifty cubits high, as standing memo- 
rials of his triumph, before he returned. 

In retreating backwards from the Sutledge, Alexander 
had again to fight the Oxydracm and the Malli, who, 
subdued before, had re-assembled to obstruct the return 
of his army. But Alexander, by marching through a 
desert country with great rapidity, was able to pierce 
into the very heart of the kingdom of the Malli 
unawares, and to reduce them, which so disconcerted the 
Oxydracre that they also sent deputies to tender their 
submission. He then conquered several other mountain 
races, captured and crucified one Musicanus, who had 
revolted after having submitted to him, and similarly 
punished a large number of Brahmans who had instigated 
the revolt. 

The further course of Alexander docs not require to 
be followed. After a short excursion to the mouths of 
the Indus, he reduced the Oritte (the Beloochees of 
modern times), and then quitted India by the way of 
Gedrosia (Mekran), by crossing the desert, to Persia. 
His expedition to India partook more of the character of a 
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raid than a conquest. The progress of his arms was 
rapid ; hut all the countries subdued re-asserted, their in- 
dependence the moment his back was turned on them. 
What his invasion was chiefly characterised by was its 
unmitigated barbarity. The ravages and massacres he 
committed, the barbarous treatment the people suffered 
from him in many places, exhibit his character in the 
worst light. But the Indians had mainly themselves to 
blame for what they suffered. Alexander would proba- 
bly never have been able to make any impression against 
them if they had united their forces to resist him. 


X. —THIS SEQUEL OP ALEXANDER’S EXPEDITION. 

B. u. 323 Tft 310. 

Nanda, t!ie king of Magadha or Prachi, was killed by 
his minister, Sacatara, who had an intrigue with one of 
his wives named Mura. He was succeeded by his nine 
sons by his first wife, • Ratnavat.i, all of whom are also 
called Nandas by some authorities, and by others Suma- 
lyadicas ; but Chandra-gupta, the son of Mura, who had 
always an eye to the throne, and who in his youth had 
proceeded to Alexander’s camp with a view to induce 
him to push on his conquests to the Ganges, applied to 
Parvateswara, king of Nepal, for assistance against his 
step-brothers and opposed the rule of the Sumalyadicas 
with a formidable army consisting of Nepalese, Greeks, 
and Scythians. The army of the Sumalyadicas, though 
equally large, was defeated after a great battle which 
ended with dreadful carnage. All the Sumalyadicas 
being destroyed in this battle, Ciiandra gupta was firmly 
established on the throne, and in the true spirit of a 
Bengali turned round upon his allies as soon as he was 
able to do so, and drove them away. The king of Nepal, 
who had been promised one half of the kingdom of Prachi, 
being unable to enforce his claim, returned to his moun- 
tains meditating vengeance, but was soon after murdered 
by an assassin whom he himself had engaged to destroy 
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Chandra-gupta. The Scythians were also sent back ; but 
they did not resent this, as they led a predatory life and 
returned home loaded with booty. The Greeks, or 
Javanas, were tho only foreigners retained by Chandra- 
gupta in his pay. He kept them simply to over-awe his 
native enemies, till he could conciliate their favour ; but 
he did not the less oppose the establishment of any 
permanent footing in India by tho Greeks. To this end 
ho subsequently collected a large native army with which 
he drove out the Greek garrisons from all the fortresses 
occupied by them, and thus finally delivered the country 
from the Macedonian yoke. 

This was the state of India when Releucus Nicator, 
who succeeded Alexander as king of Persia, endeavoured 
to emulate his conquests, and appeared with an immense 
army on the banks of the Indus. His ardour was con- 
siderably cooled when he learnt that the army of Chandra- 
gupta was much larger than his own, numbering 600,000 
men and a prodigious train of elephants ; and that with 
this army he was advancing to give him battle. At this 
moment also, he received tidings of the successes of 
Antigonus in Lesser Asia, which filled his mind with 
rage and jealousy ; and considering it imprudent to risk 
a defeat in India, he patched up a peace with Chandra- 
gupta by giving him a daughter, probably an illegitimate 
child born in Persia, to wife ; while his satisfied son-in- 
law agreed on his part to furnish 500 elephants toSeleu- 
cus in his war against Antigonus. The real subverter 
of the power of Alexander in the East was thus Chandra- 
gupta, though the subversion was effected without a 
contest, beyond what was unavoidable in regaining pos- 
session of the forts which the Macedonians had occupied. 

XI.— THE WARS OP VIKRAMADITYA AND SALIVAITANA. 

B. C. 56 to A. D. 1. 

“ Vikramaditya,” says Elphinstone, “ is the Haroun al 
“ Rashid of Hindu tales ; and, by drawing freely from 
“ such sources, Wilford collected such a mass of traditions 
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“ as required the supposition of no less than eight Vikra- 
“ madityas to reconcile their dates.” Our present refer- 
ence is to the Vikramaditya from whom the Samvat era, 
which commences with B. C. 56, is dated. The story 
regarding him is that, like Havana and others, he made 
a desperate tapasya in order to obtain power and a long 
life, and that he obtained both as a boon from Kali. His 
greatest services to India consisted in the resolute stand 
he made against the inroads of the Scythians, which 
attained for him the name of Sakari or Sakadwisha, the 
conqueror or foe of the Sakas, many tribes of whom 
surrendered to him at discretion, while others were ex- 
terminated. As the Sakas at this time held a fabulous 
character, all the stories about their conqueror are equally 
wild and extravagant. His power, we are told, was 
so great that it extended even over the genii and 
demons, by whom the uncouth raiders from Central Asia 
are doubtless meant. He chastised Vataldeva, the king 
of the devils (i. e., Tartars), and made him his slave, in 
which capacity Vetala relates the twenty-five curious 
stories so well-known to all oriental scholars by the name 
of Vetala -pancliabinysati. His principal conquests com- 
prised Vaksliinapatha or the Deccan, Madhyadesa or 
Hindustan Proper, Cashmere, and Surusthru or Surat. 
Me is also said to have held the countries to the east of 
the Ganges in subordination, and to have extended his 
influence even to Ceylon. 

The principal event of Vikramaditya’ s reign was the 
last, or liis quarrel with Salivaliana, who headed an insur- 
rection from the Deccan. Salivahana is reputed to have 
been the son of a carpenter of the Taksliak or serpent 
race, that is, a Scythian by birth ; also, that he was 
virgin-born, or a bastard. H e was apparently the greatest 
of the Scythian kings then in India, who turned round 
to attack Vikramaditya from the south when he found 
him determined to oppose the further accession of Scy- 
thian blood into the country. The battle between them 
was fought at or about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, when both Vikramaditya and his general Vik- 
ram-sakti were slain. The darkest period of Indian 
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history follows this era, during which the Sakas, no 
longer kept back by a strong hand, seem to have gradually 
spread themselves over the best part of the peninsula, in 
distinct bands or clans which appropriated distinct names 
to themselves. Among these may be counted the four 
primitive races that settled in Rajasthan, namely, the 
Pariharas, the Promaras, the Solankas or Chalukyas, and 
the Cholians, the first of whom settled in Marwar, the 
second in Malwa, the third in Guzerat, and the fourth in 
and about Delhi. Besides these were the Grahilotes of 
Mewar, the Jats of Jessulmere, the Kaclnvahas of Jod- 
pore, the Rahtores of Ranouj, and all the other tribes 
that cut a distinguished figure in the subsequent annals 
of India. They all claim descent from the old families 
of Rama and Krishna ; but their affinity with the 
Scythians seems to be less doubtful. 


XII. — THE A It A B INVASIONS. 

A. D. M2 To 834. 

The era of Mahomet’s birth witnessed two Persian 
invasions of India, of which the first was undertaken 
by Noshir wan, the king of Persia, against Pratapa, the 
rajah of Kanouj, for the exaction of a tribute said to have 
been agreed upon previously between Basdeo of Kanouj 
and his son-in-law Byramgoro, during the latter’s travel- 
ling expedition through the country. The next was an 
attack conducted by Noshized, the son of Noshirwan, 
against Balabhipore in Surat, the original seat of the 
Oodypore family, who were driven from it and the city 
destroyed. The accounts given of these invasions rest 
however, on very doubtful authority, nor were they of 
any particular importance. We pass on therefore, after 
this brief notice of them, to the Arab invasions which 
followed them. 

The invasions of the Arabs commenced within half a 
century of the Hegira, and were almost simultaneously 
directed against Ivabool, Kandahar, and Scinde, all of 
which were at that period regarded as Indian territory. 
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The first attack was undertaken by Abdoolah, governor 
of Irak, on the part of Kaliph Osman, in a. ix 642. 1 1 is 
orders were to explore the passage to India, and in pur- 
suance of them he subdued the country between Zaranj 
and K ish, and also that between Araehosia and Da war, 
in the last of which ho attacked the idolaters in the 
mountain of Zur, and obtained from them a large booty, 
including an idol of gold which had eyes of rubies. 

In 663 an eminent commander, named Malialib, w T ith 
an army, consisting chiefly of the tribe of A zd, penetra- 
ted in the direction of Harm and Lahore. Forishta 
regards this as the first Arab invasion of India. Malialib 
plundered the count ry about Mool tan, and made many 
prisoners. He is said to have also made 12,000 converts 
before he retired. 

About the same time another chief, named Abbad 
made an incursion on the Indian frontier by way of Sies- 
tan. lie moved through Rudbar to llclmund, and, 
after staying at Kish, crossed the desert and reached 
Kandahar. This expedition was successful so far as con- 
quest of territory was concerned ; but a great many of 
the invaders were killed. 

Under the Kaliphat of Muawiya, Ahdoor Rahman, 
a young Arab general, penetrated into Kabool and con- 
quered the adjacent countries, whereupon the king of 
Kabool called upon liis neighbours to assist him, and 
the Arabs were driven out. Subsequently however, 
another Arab army appeared before Kabool, and forced 
the king to submit and pay tribute. Many efforts were 
made after this by the Kaboolese to recover their inde- 
pendence, but they were invariably defeated. 

One of the most violent of these efforts was made by 
Ranbal, or Rattan Pal, the king of Kabool, in 697, when 
Abdoolah was governor of Siestan. Abdoolah turned 
out at once to enforce payment of the tribute on 
its being refused, and also to resubjugate the country 
which had revolted. But Ranbal, retiring before his 
assailants, detached troops to their rear, and, blocking 
up the defiles, entirely intercepted their retreat ; upon 
which Abdoolah, exposed to the danger of perishing 
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by famine, was compelled to purchase his. liberation by 
the payment of a largo ransom. 

This reverse was avenged in 700, by Abdoor Rahonln, 
who had intermediately become governor of Khorassan, 
and who marched again into Kabool, this time at the 
head of 40,000 men, reconquered the greater pait of the 
country, and retired from it with a large booty. The 
Kalipli, however, was displeased with him for not remain- 
ing on the frontier to secure his conquest ; and this com- 
pelled him to rebel against him, and, failing in his 
rebellion, to seek the protection of Rattan Pal, by whom 
he was betrayed, upon which he killed himself by throw- 
ing himself headlong from a precipice. 

Intermediately, in 635, Manick Rai, the rajah of 
A j mere and Sambhur, was attacked in his capital by an 
Arab army which crossed the desert from Scinde, to 
revenge, it is said, the ill-treatment of an Islamite mis- 
sionary, named Rooshun Ali, whose thumb had been cut 
off by the Hindus. The invading force came disguised 
as a caravan of liorsc-morchants, and surprised and took 
possession of Guih Beetli, the citadel of Ajmere, Doola 
Rai, the brother of Manick Rai, and Lot-dco, the son 
of Doola Rai, being slain. 

The most important of the Arab invasions was the 
next, undertaken in 713. by Mahomed JJen Kasim, the 
general of Kalipli Walid, who conquered the whole of 
Scinde, and penetrated even to the Ganges. The way for 
this conquest had been prepared by several previous incur- 
sions in the same direction. The post of Bussorah was built 
at the mouth of the Tigris, during the Kaliphat of Omar, 
chiefly to seenro the trade of (juzorat and Scinde, and a 
poweiful army was sent by the Kalipli to Scinde under 
the command of Abool Aziz, who was killed in battle 
before Aloro. Kalipli Osman, who succeeded Omar, 
also collected a large army to take up the work which 
had been left unfinished by his predecessor ; but his 
intention was never carried into effect. Better progress 
was made by tho generals of Kalipli Ali, who made 
some conquests in Scinde, which however were aban- 
doned on Ali’s death ; and Yezed, tho governor of 
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Khorassan, also made several attempts in the same 
direction, but without any lasting results. Finally, 
Kaliph Walid was provoked to make up for lost time 
on being informed of the seizure of an Arab ship by the 
Hindus at Dewal, a seaport of Seinde. The restitution 
of the ship was first demanded at the head of a small 
force of 1,300 men, and being refused and the detachment 
defeated, a regular army of (5,000 Arabs was sent under 
Kasim to enforce it. The first place captured was Dewal 
itself, after which the strongholds of Bramanabad, Nerun, 
Sohwan, and Salim were successively reduced. Finally, 
Kasim appeared before Alore, whore Abool Aziz had 
been slain. The army under him had now been raised 
to 8,000 men, but that commanded by Rajah Dahir was, 
or at least is reported by the Maliomedan authors to 
have been, 50,000 strong. Kasim chose therefore a 
strong position for himself, and there awaited the attack 
of the Hindus. In the action which followed he was 
particularly favored by fortune, the Hindu chief being 
wounded during the heat of the attack and carried off 
from the field by tho elephant he rode, which so dis- 
spirited his followers that they were easily defeated, 
notwithstanding the return of the rajah and his desperate 
attempts to rally them. Dahir Despa ti fell fighting 
bravely in the midst of tho Arab cavalry. His widow 
made a strong defence of the citadel, but, failing to re- 
tain it, burnt herself to death in the usual Rajpoot style, 
while her followers rushed sword in hand on the enemy 
and perished to a man. The whole of Seinde was then 
conquered by the Arabs, and all the adjoining states, 
even up to the Ganges, were made tributary. But the 
further conquests which were contemplated by them 
were suddenly, in a strange manner, cut short. Among 
the spoils of victory sent to the Kaliph were two daugh- 
ters of Dahir, who, to revenge their father’s death, re- 
presented falsely to Walid that they had been violated 
by Kasim beforo being sent to him, and were therefore 
unworthy of his notice. This so enraged the Kaliph 
that he gave orders for Kasim’s destruction, which were 
promptly carried out ; and the advance of the Arabs in 
that direction ceased with the life of their chief. 
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The efforts in the direction of Kabool were still con- 
tinued. In 725, under the Kaliphat of U ash em, a part of 
that kingdom was again taken ; and the conquest of the 
whole of it was afterwards completed by Almaraan, 
governor of Khorassan, when the king of Kabool was 
converted to Islatnism. Subsequently however, Kabool 
appears to have been repossessed by Hindu kings, for 
in the days of Subaktagin the authority of the kings of 
Lahore are stated to have extended over both Kabool 
and Kandahar. 

Fifty years after the acquisition of Kabool, the Arabs 
were seen in another direction, Kaliph A1 Mahdi having, 
in 776, despatched an army by sea under Abdool Mitlik, 
which embarked at Baroda and besieged it. The people 
of the place defended themselves vigorously, but tho 
town was nevertheless reduced. The sea however, rose 
against the invaders, and they were obliged to wait a 
long time before they could attempt to return. After 
they did so, the winds arose again when .they had all but 
reached the coast of Persia, where many of their vessels 
were wrecked ; and while some escaped, many were 
drowned. 

The only other expedition that need be here noticed 
was that sent out in 834, by Kaliph A l Mutasitn, under 
the command of Asaph J3uu Isa, against the Jilts, who 
had seized upon certain roads which cut off the Arabs 
settled in India from the coast, and had also plundered 
the corn which they had stacked for their use. The attack 
of the invaders was continued for twenty-five days, and, 
the Jilts being defeated, a great many of them were 
taken prisoners, w'hilo the rest were compelled to ask for 
quarter 1 . After this, the sword of conquest and conver- 
sion was temporarily withdrawn from Hindustan, tho 
Arabs being too desperately engaged with the Christians 
in the west to think much of India. We accordingly do 
not read of any further Mahomedan invasions till Su- 
baktagin, the governor of Khorassan, had hoisted the 
standard of independent sovereignty in Ghazni. 
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XIII.- THE EXPEDITIONS OF 8UBAKTAUIN. 


Subaktauix was a soldier of fortune, who acquired the 
throne of Ghazni by marrying the daughter of the pre- 
vious ruler, Abistagin or Alptagin, under whom he had 
first served as a private dragoon. As this claim however, 
was not fully recognised by the turbulent Afghans, ho 
determined to divert their attention from liis personal 
pretensions by keeping them actively engaged abroad, 
and under the pretext of religion commenced a destruc- 
tive war with his neighbours, the Hindus. He not only 
ravaged the frontiers of India, but captured many of 
its bill-forts and cities, which forced Jaipal, the Tuar king 
of Delhi and Lahore, whose empire included Kabool aud 
Kandahar, to think of reprisals. A large army was ac- 
cordingly led by Jaipal into Lamghan, at the mouth of 
the valley extending from Peshawar to Kabool, where 
it was met by Subaktagin ; and a desultory warfare was 
carried on between the two parties for several days. On 
the eve of a general engagement, the armies on both sides 
were overtaken by a tremendous hurricane accompanied 
by thunder, lightning, and rain, upon which great fear fell 
upon the Hindus, who, unaccustomed to the coldness of 
the place, regarded the furv of the elements as an inter 
position of Providence against them, which induced Jai- 
pal to send a deputation to Suhaktagiu to solicit peace. 
To this Subaktagin reluctantly consented, the terms pro- 
posed by him being the payment of 1 ,000,000 dirhems 
and the present of fifty elephants, besides the surrender of 
certain forts and cities on the frontier. These conditions 
were so exorbitant that Jaipal considered himself justi- 
fied in meeting extoition with peifidy, and he refused to 
complete the agreement the moment he saw the backs of 
the Afghans turned upon India. He had sent hostages 
to Subaktagin in acceptance of his proposals, and Subak- 
tagin on his part had sent him some of his chief officers 
to take possession of the fortresses and towns to be ceded. 
These latter were detained as prisoners by Jaipal against 
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the return of the hostages he had given ; and this made 
Subaktagin particularly indignant. 

The result was a second invasion of India by Suhakta- 
gin, at the head of 70,00o horse, the opening attack being 
directed against the city of Laiughan, which was cap- 
tured. Several other cities also were successively re- 
duced, and many idol-temples demolished, which made 
the Hindu rajahs unite against the common enemy. The 
Mahoincdan authors say that the ruler of Lahore and 
Delhi was confederated with the rulers of A j mere, Kalin- 
jar, and lvanouj, and that their united forces amounted to 
100,000 horse and 200,000 foot. They add that Subak- 
tagin regarded these vast numbers as but a flock of sheep, 
and felt like a wolf in attacking them, lie divided his 
army into small squadrons of 500 men each, and ordered 
them to attack the enemy with maces in their hands, re- 
lieving each other in succession as they got tired, where- 
by fresh men and horses were perpetually brought in con- 
tact with the Hindus. This so harassed the latter that 
they soon began to waver, when Subaktagin ordered a 
general assault which completed their defeat, and forced 
a precipitate flight towards the banks of the Nilab. A 
considerable number of the fugitives were cut to pieces ; 
the jungles were filled with the bodies of the dead, some 
w ounded by swords, and others fallen dead through fright : 
still greater numbers perished in attempting the passage 
of the river. The plunder of the Indian camp was ex- 
cessively rich, besides which heavy contributions were 
realised by the Afghans from all the surrounding districts. 
Jaipal was now content to submit, and agreed to pay tri- 
bute, besides making a present of 200 elephants to the 
conqueror. Subaktagin also took direct possession of the 
country up to the Indus, and left an Afghan governor at 
Peshawar. 

XIV.— THE INVASIONS OF MAHMOOD OF GHAZNI. 

A. D. 1000 To 1027. 

/ 

Mahmood, the sod of Subaktagin, made seventeen ex- 
peditions into India, not so much for the purposes of con- 
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quest, as for the suppression of idolatry and for plunder. 
Hejs said to have made a vow to Heaven on his acces- 
sion to the throne of Ghazni that, if his own dominions 
were blessed with tranquillity, he would follow his father’s 
example and try to extirpate idolatry from India. The 
period for giving effect to this vow arrived when Ishmail, 
his brother, who disputed his succession, was defeated 
and made prisoner ; and he fully vindicated his promise 
by raising a succession of storms and tumults in India 
which desolated her peaceful plains. The number of his 
expeditions is usually taken at twelve ; but particulars 
are given of not less than the number we have mentioned 
at the outset. 

The first expedition of Mahmood was undertaken in 
1000, when many of the frontier forts and provinces, 
which had before been taken by Subaktagin, were occu- 
pied, which was followed by the Mahomedan government 
being established in them. No detailed accounts of 
this expedition are extant ; but it is said that near 
the Lamghan valley two actions were fought, both 
of which were miraculously decided in favour of the 
Mahomedans. 

The second expedition was undertaken in 1001-2, when 
Mahmood entered India at the head of 15,000 horse, 
and was met at Peshawar by Jaipal, his father’s 
opponent, with 12,000 horse, 30,000 foot and 300 ele- 
phants. An obstinate battle was terminated by the defeat 
of the Hindu king, who was taken prisoner with fifteen 
of his chiefs and relatives, after a loss of 5000 meD. 
Among the plunder taken was a necklace snatched from 
the neck of Jaipal, which was valued at £320,000. The 
next move of the invader was to Bihand or Waihand, a 
strong fort about fifteen miles distant from Attock, 
which was reduced. But, unwilling to go further on this 
occasion, he here released all his prisoners on receipt of a 
large ransom, and after stipulating for the payment of an 
annual tribute. He then went back to Ghazni, while 
Jaipal, unwilling to survive his overthrow, burnt himself 
to death, and was succeeded by his Bon, Anang Pal, on 
the throne. 
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The third expedition of Mahmood was undertaken in 
1004-5, inconsequence of the alleged non-payment of the 
tribute above stipulated for. The first attack was on 
Bhera, on the left bank of the Jhelurn, the capital of a 
powerful prince of the Punjab, named Biji Rai, who drew 
out his troops to receive him, and fought on equal terms 
for three days and nights. On the fourth day a great 
battle was fought, when Mahmood, turning his face to- 
wards the holy Caaba, invoked the aid of the Prophet in 
the presence of his army. Biji Rai, on his part, also 
invoked the aid of his gods. But the superstitious fer- 
vour of the Mahomedans was greater than that of the 
Hindus, and the latter were therefore obliged to give 
ground, being pursued even to the gates of their capital, 
which was invested. Biji Rai was subsequently able to 
escape ; but, being pursued by his enemies and deserted 
by his friends, he turned his sword against his own breast 
to avoid being captured. A great slaughter followed, 
and Bhera being taken was plundered, and yielded a rich 
booty. 

In the following year (1005-6) Mahmood invaded 
Mooltan, the king of which, Daood, an Afghan, was not 
to his liking, as he was supposed to have seditious designs 
in his heart, the best proof of which was his indifference 
in the matter of proselytes. The way of Mahmood to 
Mooltan lay through the territories of Anang Pal, who, 
refusing him passage, met him with an army at Peshawar, 
but was defeated and compelled to fly for refuge to Cash- 
mere. Mooltan was now entered by Mahmood by the 
way of Bhera ; but Daood, surrendering himself and 
soliciting to be pardoned, was received into favour as he 
was a Mahomedan. A fine of 20,000,000 dirhems had 
however to be paid by the people, who were Hindus, and 
a tribute of 20,000 dinars annually was fixed on Daood ; 
after which Mahmood hastened back to Ghazni on hear- 
ing that the king of Kashgar had inyaded it, leaving the 
settlement of other affairs in India in the hands of Zab 
Sais, a converted Hindu, better known by hiB original 
''hame of Sookpal. y 
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The bad faith of Sookpal, who threw off hie allegiance 
when he thought ho could do so with impunity, gave 
ooi? tsion to Mali mood’s fifth expedition into India in 1007, 
that is, after he had settled the affairs of his own country. 
But nothing was done this time beyond defeating Sook- 
pal and carrying him off as a prisoner, after extorting 
from him a fine of 400,000 dirhems. 

Mabmood’s sixth expedition was undertaken in 1008-9, 
and was at first directed only against Anang Pal, who 
had been raising disturbances in Mooltan. But Anang 
Pal appealing to his brother Hindu princes for assistance, 
and offering to make common cause against the Maliome- 
dans, a confederacy was formed by the rulers of Oujein, 
Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanouj, .Delhi, and Ajmere, who 
collected all their forces together to give battle to the 
invader. The opposing armies met near the confines of 
Peshawar, but for forty days remained inactive, watching 
each other. The Hindus wore intermediately joined by 
the Gickers and other mountain tribes, and, thus strength- 
ened, began to surround the Mahomedans, who, fearing a 
general assault, entrenched themselves. Within these 
entrenchments they were attacked by the Gickers, and 
5,000 of them were slain. In the action that followed 
Mahmood is said to have used naptha-balls, which so 
frightened the elephant of Anang Pal that it became 
ungovernable and fled, disconcerting the whole Hindu 
army and causing a general rout. The flying Hindus 
were pursued for two days and nights, and 8,000 of them 
were killed. Mahmood then marched down to Nagrakote, 
now known as Kote-kangra, breaking down idols and sub- 
verting temples. The fort of Blieemnuggcr, which pro- 
tected the district, was invested, and the country around 
it was destroyed with fire and sword. Inside the fort, 
which was considered to be of great strength, a large 
amount of wealth had been concealed, all of which fell 
into the hands of the invader on its being reduced. 
Ferislita describes the plunder as consisting of 700,000 
golden dinars, 700 maunds of gold and silver plate, 40 
mannds of gold ingots, 2,000 maunds of silver bullion, 
and 20 maunds of jewels set. 
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The seventh invasion was undertaken in 1010, and was 
in the direction of Nardain, by which Anhalward, the 
capital of Guzerat, is understood to be meant. This was 
probably a preparative expedition towards Somnath. 
The result of it is not very clearly stated, but must have 
been successful, since it caused so much alarm in Anang 
Pal as induced him to offer submission and the payment 
of a tribute of fifty elephants annually, besides the supply 
of a hireling Indian force of 2,000 men. 

The eighth invasion of India was undertaken in 1011, 
to reconquer Mooltan, which had again revolted. It was 
soon reduced, a great many chiefs were killed, and the 
son of the governor was carried off to Ghazni, as hos- 
tage for future good faith. 

The ninth invasion was undertaken by Mahmood in 
1013. It had reached his ears that Tannessur, a place 
near Delhi, was held by the Hindus in as much venera- 
tion as Mecca itself was by the Maliornedans, and that 
they had there set up a large number of rich idols, of 
which the chief was <1 ugsoom. Mahmood determined to 
destroy the idols. As there was peace between him and 
Anang Pal who had submitted to him, the rajah ven- 
tured to expostulate with Mahmood for the preservation 
of Tannessur, offering on behalf of the ruler of Delhi to 
whom it belonged, the tribute of the country annually, 
and fifty elephants and jewels as a present. But the 
bigot would accept no compromise, and sent for reply 
that it was his firm resolution to root out idolatry from 
the land, naively asking — “ Why then should Tannessur 
be spared ? ” On receipt of this answer the rajah of 
Delhi attempted to induce the other Hindu princes to 
join him in opposing the assailant. But before any com- 
bination could be formed, M ahmood was again upon him, 
and after a fierce fight reduced Tannessur and plundered 
it, broke down all the idols, and sent off Jugsoom to 
Ghazni, to be throwu on the highway that it might be 
trampled over by the faithful. A largo plunder was also 
secured, the richest of which was a ruby of fabulous size. 
Mahmood then wanted to reduce Delhi, but was dis- 
suaded from attempting it on its being represented to 
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him that it would not be possible to keep possession of 
the place till all the country between Delhi and his own 
dominions was thoroughly subdued. Assenting to this 
representation he retired with his booty to Ghazni. 

In 1014, Mahmood attacked the fort of Nindoona, 
situated upon the mountains of Balnat, which was in the 
possession of the king of Lahore. Anang Pal had died 
intermediately, and had been succeeded by Pur Jaipal, 
or Jaipal II, who was defeated at the Margate Pass, and 
retreated to Cashmere. Mahmood then invested Nin- 
doona in regular form, and by mining and other processes 
compelled the garrison to capitulate. lie afterwards 
pursued Jaipal to the hills ; but, failing to get at him, 
plundered Cashmere, forcibly converting the people to 
Mahometanism. 

In 1015, M'ihmood made a fresh attempt to penetrate 
the higher fastnesses of Cashmere, and besieged several 
forts not previously reduced. One of them, however, 
named Lohkote, which was famous for its high position 
and strength, defied his utmost efforts, upon which he 
returned to Ghazni in disgust. On the way he was led 
astray by his guides, and fell into an extensive morass 
covered with water, from which he could not for several 
days extricate his army. This chagrined him so much 
that he swore that he would have nothing more to do 
with the horrid country of the idolaters ; but, like a good 
Mahomedan, he did not allow himself to be long held 
down by such a renegade oath. 

The twelvth expedition was undertaken in 1018, aud 
was on a very large scale. A hundred thousand horse 
and 30,000 foot had been raised by him in the warlike 
countries of Turkestan, Maverulnere, and Khorassan, 
and he determined with these to lay siege to Kanouj, 
at this time one of the most important cities in India, 
which, situated in - the heart of the country, had not yet 
been approached. The route followed has been much 
disputed. It would appear that he passed by the borders 
. of Cashmere, that is, close under the Sub-Himalayan 
range, and crossing the Jumna, invaded Baran, the 
modern Bolundshahar, which belonged to Kajah Hardat, 
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and which capitulated, the rajah agreeing to pay 
Rs. 2,50,000 and thirty elephants as a present. E e then 
passed on to Mahaban, another strong place on the 
Jumna, which was also invested. The prince, Kalchund, 
offered to submit and came out for that purpose, when a 
quarrel was got up for the sake of plunder, upon which 
Kalchund killed himself, which placed much rich spoil in 
the hands of the invader, including seventy elephants. He 
then proceeded to Mathoora, which was entered without 
much opposition, and where all the idols were broken 
down or melted, which brought him an immense quan- 
tity of gold and silver. He intended to break down the 
temples also, but was dissuaded from the attempt by the 
beauty and structure of the edifices, even bigotry sub- 
mitting to tlio influence of taste. Among the plunder 
taken were five great idols of pure gold with eyes of 
rubies, one idol of sapphire, besides a large number of 
silver idols which loaded a hundred camels. The Maho- 
raedans did indeed find India a country of fabulous 
wealth : alas, that similar luck was not reserved for their 
successors ! For twenty days the bigoted barbarian 
sacked the city with fire and sword, and then marched 
on to other forts and districts to reduce them. Reerossing 
the Jumna he now suddenly appeared before Tvanouj, — 
so suddenly that Korra, the king, was entirely taken by 
surprise, and, having made no preparations for resistance, 
was obliged to submit without a contest, and sue for 
peace. This was granted to him, but, some relate, only 
on his agreeing to become a Maliomedan. Tho victor then 
proceeded to Munj, or Munjliawan, a strong fort which 
made a spirited resistance, and the garrison of which, 
consisting entirely of Kanoujia Bnlhmans, rushed 
through the breaches when the place become untenable, 
and flung themselves right upon the enemy to certain 
destruction, or burnt themselves to death along with 
their wives and children, not one surviving their defeat. 
The fort of Asni, belonging to Chand Pal, was next taken, 
but after it had been evacuated, Mahmood getting how- 
ever what he wanted — a large plunder. From Chand 
Rai, a prince who fled to the Bundelkund hills, an enor- 
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mous elephant of great docility and courage was obtain- 
ed ; after which, loaded with spoils, the victor went back 
to his mountain-home. The sum total of the spoils in 
this expedition amouuted to 20,000,000 dirhems, 53,000 
captives, and 350 elephants. 

The thirteenth expedition, in 1021, was again directed 
towards Kanouj, the princes of the country adjoining to 
which had fallen upon Korra for having entered into an 
alliance with the invader. Mahmood was however, not 
able to arrive in time to save Korra, who was attacked 
by Nanda, the rajah of lvalinjar, and slain. All that 
the Afghan could do was to pursue Nanda to his own 
frontiers, where he received Mahmood at the head of 
30,000 horse, 45,000 foot, and G50 elephants. But 
Mahmood succeeded in defeating him, and Nanda was 
barely able to escape from the field ; whereupon the 
victor reaped a large booty, which included 580 ele- 
phants. 

The next expedition was, in 1023, directed against two 
frontier countries named Kirat and Noor, which had 
refused to accept Mahometanism in preference to Bud- 
dhism which they professed. Kirat, unable to contend 
with the invader, received the prophet’s faith ; but 
Noor still would not, and was overrun and pillaged, and 
the temples destroyed. Mahmood went thence to Lahore, 
after a second vain attempt to capture the fortress of 
Lohkote, in Cashmere. As Jaipal had obstructed the 
invader’s march to Kanouj, Lahore was now given up 
to be sacked, and was then formally annexed to Ghazni, 
•Jaipal flyins; to Ajmere for security. 

In 1024, Mahmood undertook a fresh expedition against 
Nanda, the king of lvalinjar. Ln passing by the fort of 
Gwalior he wished to take it, but was bought off by rich 
presents ; after which Kalinjar was invested. To get the 
siege raised Nanda offered 300 elephants and other 
presents ; but, upon the terms being agreed to, he in- 
toxicated the animals with drugs and let them loose 
without drivers against the Mahomedan camp. The 
wish to intimidate the invaders did not, however, suc- 
ceed : the Afghans and Turks mounted the animals and 
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reduced them to obedience ; upon which Nanda again 
made his peace by other large presents and a flattering 
epistle, with the latter of which the Afghan king was 
so well pleased that he conferred on Nanda the govern- 
ment of fifteen forts. 

The sixteenth invasion of Mahmood was undertaken 
in 1026, and was directed against the temple of Somnath, 
in Guzerat, which was said to be very rich and greatly 
respected by the Hindus. He collected an army of 
30,000 horse, besides volunteers who flocked in large 
numbers, and, marching through Mooltan, was first 
opposed on the banks of the Sutledge by Goga Chohan, 
who held the whole of Jun guides, or the forest lands from 
the Sutledge to Hurriana, and who came out to oppose 
him accompanied by forty-five sons and sixty nephews. 
The opposition however was fruitless, all the family of 
Goga being slain, after which Mahmood proceeded on 
to Ajmere, crossing the desert. He attacked Gurh 
-Beetli, but was repulsed from it, retreating to Nadole, 
which he sacked. Ho afterwards captured A nhalwara, 
which he found deserted, and to which he did as much 
mischief as Could be done by fire and sword. When 
Somnath was reached he discovered it to bo a lofty castle 
situated on a narrow peuinsula washed on throe sides by 
the sea. The people were found in high spirits, expect- 
ing a miraculous interposition on the part of their deity 
and the entire destruction of the invading army. But 
the god was singularly cold-hearted, and declined to in- 
terfere ; and the Hindus, after a violent defence, in 
which two of their princes, named Byrani Deo and 
Dabshilima, particularly distinguished themselves, were 
obliged to submit. An attempt at flight by sea was made 
by. some ; but their boats were overtaken and many of 
them sunk. Mahmood then entered the temple, and 
was enraged at the sight of the idol, a Linga of stone 
five yards high. He is said to have struck the block 
with his mace, after which it was ordered to he broken 
into two and the parts sent to Ghazni, one to be placed 
at the threshold of the Jami Mnsjeed and the other at 
the court of the king’s palace, that they might be trod- 
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den over daily by the devout. The gates of the temple 
were at the same time removed to Ghazni, to be brought 
back by another zealot after the Afghan war ! In the 
hollow of the Linga a large quantity of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls were found, to reward the cupidity of the 
victor when he was just beginning to regret that he had 
not accepted the offer of the Brahmans to ransom their 
god for a large sum of money. Among the other spoils 
was a chain of gold weighing forty maunds, which hung 
from the top of the temple and supported a large bell. 
One Mahomedan historian gravely records that no light 
was maintained in the temple besides a pendant lamp, 
the rays of which reflected from the jewels all round 
spread a brilliant refulgence over the whole place. The 
prince# who had endeavoured to defend the place — By- 
ram Deo and Dabshilima — were next hunted down by 
the vindictive Afghan, the fort of Nahrwara, belonging 
to the first, being carried by assault. The other chief 
also was vanquished, and is said to have been carried a 
prisoner to Ghazni, the government of Guzerat being 
entrusted to another Dabshilima, a Brahman. It is more 
probable however, that the Brahman and the prince were 
one and the same person, who by subsequent submission 
found favour in the eyes of the victor. 

The last of Mahmood’s invasions was undertaken in 
1027, and was directed against the Jilts, who had insulted 
him and molested his army on his way back from Som- 
nath. This people inhabited the country on the borders 
of Mooltan, near the banks of the Jlielum. To approach 
them with greater facility Mahmood ordered 1400 boats 
to be built, each of which was armed with three firm iron 
pikes and boarded by twenty archers, besides five others 
who carried inflammable and explosive missiles to burn 
the crapt of the Jfits. The conflict was deadly. All 
the Jat boats were set on fire, or set fire to each other. 
Very few of the invaded people were able to escape death, 
and of such as did so most were taken prisoners. 

At the time of Mahmood’s invasions, the four primary 
states of India were (1) Delhi, under the Tuars and 
Chohans, (2) Kanouj, under the Eahtores, (3) Mewar, 
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under the Ghelots, and (4) Anhalwara, under the Chauras 
and Solankis. All these states were at war with each 
other. It is no wonder therefore, that the Mahomedans 
were able so easily to vanquish the Hindus. 


XV.— THE INVASIONS OF MAHOMED GHORI, AND THE CON- 
QUEST OF INDIA BY THE MAHOMEDANS. 

A. D. 117G to 1204. 

The house of Ghazni was overturned by that of Ghor, 
after which Mahomed, the brother of Yeasuludeen, the 
Ghorian prince, undertook the subjugation of India. 

His first invasion was in 1176, when the provinces of 
Peshawar, Mooltan, and Scinde were overrun. He then 
advanced to Adja, the prince of which shut himself up 
in a strong fort which was besieged. Finding it very 
difficult to reduce the place, Mahomed opened secret nego- 
ciations with the rajah’s wife, promising to marry her if 
she made away with her husband and delivered up the 
fort. The ranee promised to comply, provided Mahomed 
agreed to appoint her to the government of the country, 
and to marry her daughter instead of herself, as she was 
already past the age for a second union to be desirable to 
her. The baseness on both sides being equal the modi- 
fied proposal was accepted, upon which the king of Adja 
was killed by his wife and his fortress surrendered. Ma- 
homed married the daughter of the rajah as he had pro- 
mised, but she died of a broken heart. Her mother, in- 
stead of being left in charge of the country, as she had 
bargained for, was sent a prisoner to Ghazni, where she 
died. 

In 1178 Mahomed reinvaded India, and, proceeding 
through Mooltan and Adja, passed into Guzerat, the 
king of which, Bheem Deo, advanced with a large army 
to give him battle. In this action Mahomed was defeat- 
ed with great slaughter, and suffered many hardships on 
his way back to Ghazni through the desert. 
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In 1179 he reattacked Peshawar and conquered it ; 
and in the year following proceeded towards Lahore, 
which was held by Chusero, the last of the Gliaznian 
kings, who bought him off with presents, sending his 
son as a hostage for good faith. Chusero does not 
appear however, to have acted loyally, and Lahore was 
therefore reinvested in 1184, when it was able to with- 
stand a long siege. A third attack was made on it two 
years after, and succeeded fully from deceit and stratagem. 
Finding that the city held out so obstinately Mahomed 
proposed to accomodate differences by a peace, and to 
lull Chusero to a belief in his professions, sent back his 
son with a splendid retinue. This drew out Chusero 
from the fort to meet him; whereupon Mahomed cut 
him off from his stronghold, the possession of which was 
demanded as a condition of Chusero’s release. The city 
was thus obliged to throw open its gates to the conqueror, 
and the last refuge of the house of Ghazni was taken ; 
while Chusero and his family, instead of being released, 
were sent as prisoners to a fort in Gliirgistan, and there 
put to death. 

In 1190-1 Mahomed penetrated again into India, and 
further than he had ever done before, proceeding to 
Ajmere, where he took the capital of Tiborbind. He 
was already bn his way back when he heard that Prithu 
Rai, the king of Ajmere, and Chaud.Rai. his brother 
and viceroy in Delhi, in alliance with other Hindu princes, 
were in pursuit of him with 200,000 horse and 3,000 
elephants. Mahomed went back to give them battle, 
.which was fought at Tirouri, on the banks of the Seras- 
wati, fourteen miles from Tannessur. At the first onset 
his right and left wings were broken, and, being out- 
flanked, his army was entirely surrounded, while he busied 
himself vainly in attempting to break the centre of the 
enemy. In this situation he defended himself with great 
courage ; but, Chand Rai having succeeded in wounding 
him, the whole of his army was routed, and ho was him- 
self rescued with great difficulty, the Hindus running 
after him forty miles in pursuit, till he found safety in 
Lahore, where he got cured of his wounds. 
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To avenge tins defeat Mahomed recruited a fresh army 
of 100,000 horsemen, picked out of Turks, Persians, and 
Afghans, and returned to India in 1192. “Since my 
defeat in India,” said he, “ I have never slumbered in 
“ ease, nor waked but in sorrow and anxiety. I have 
“ therefore determined with this army to recover my lost 
“ honor or die in the attempt.” He now called forth the 
Omrahs who had deserted him on the last occasion and 
whom he had placed under confinement, and told them 
that he gave them one further opportunity to wipe out 
their disgrace. Prithu Rai, on his part, was not slow in 
making preparations to resist the invader. The Maho- 
medan authors, who always give the Hindus the credit 
of superior numbers on the field, to enhance the value of 
the victories won by their co-religionists, assert that he 
was assisted by 150 confederate princes, and brought 
• together an army of 300,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, and 
a great body of infantry. The action was fought on the 
banks of the Seraswati, nearly on the same spot where 
his former victory was Avon. The I ndian princes, elated 
Avith their previous success, anticipated an easy conquest 
again ; while Mahomed to gain time affected to be doubt- 
ful of his position, and gave out that he had written to his 
brother, the king of Glior, to ask if the war was to be 
pursued. This pretence of indecision threw the Hindus 
off their guard, and enabled Mahomed to surprise them 
in the midst of their festivities. They were nevertheless 
able to form in line to oppose him, and gave him a warmer 
reception than he had expected ; till, becoming lulled by 
a certainty of victory, they began to flag in their exertions, 
AA r hen Mahomed made a sudden and resolute charge on 
them at the head of a chosen reserve of 12,000 hores, 
and breaking through their ranks, sca'tered them in 
dismay. Chand Rai was killed, and Prithu Rai taken 
prisoner and afterwards put to death. The plunder Avas 
immensely rich, and the forts of Seraswati, Samana, 
Korarn, and Hansi surrendered of themselves. A j mere 
was also taken, the inhabitants being butchered in 
cold blood or sold to slavery ; but, upon promise of the 
payment of a large tribute, the government of the 
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country was given up to Gola, the son of Prithu, while 
Kuttubudeen Ibek, one of the slaves of Mahomed, was 
left at Koram with a considerable detachment. Kuttub 
was shortly after able to capture tlie fort of Meerut and 
the city of Delhi, and this gave rise to the assertion that 
the empire of Delhi was founded by a slave. 

In 1194 Mahomed again invaded India with an army 
of 50,000 horse, to attack Jayachand, king of Kanouj 
and Benares, who opposed him at the head of a stronger 
army that included 400 fighting elephants. The battle 
was fought on the banks of the Jumna, at a place mid- 
way between Chundwar and Etawah, where Jayachand 
was defeated, mainly by Kuttub, and flying whence ho 
got drowned in crossing the Ganges. The fort of Asni 
was next taken, where property in gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones was found to a considerable amount. Maho- 
med then proceeded to Benares, where he broke down* 
the idols in above one thousand temples, and collected an 
immense plunder. Kuttub at the same time, operating 
in other directions, first defeated Hemraj, a relative of 
Prithu I»ai of Ajmere, and then, marching against Bhoem 
Deo of Guzerat, destroyed his army and plundered his 
country. All the great kingdoms of India were thus 
simultaneously ovei'thrown. 

The secret history of India shows that these disasters 
were mainly brought upon the country by the disunion 
of the Hindu princes themselves. Anang Pal II, the 
last Tuar king of Delhi, being childless, adopted and 
abdicated his throne in favour of his grandson Prithu 
Rai, king of Ajmere, the son of one of his daughters. 

‘ This gave offence to Jayachand, who was similarly related 
to the Tuar king, and heightened the rivalry and jealousy 
already subsisting between the Cholians and the 
Bahtores. The ill-feeling on both sides was augmented 
when Jayachand, aspiring at paramount sovereignty, 
undertook to perform the Edjsuya sacrifice, at which the 
presence of all dependent kings was required, which 
Prithu necessarily did not attend. The disagreement 
was yet further complicated by a love affair. Jayachand 
in an errant expedition to Ceylon had captured a beauti- 
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ful damsel whom he had adopted as his daughter, and 
whom ho wanted to marry to some powerful king who 
would acknowledge his supremacy. The girl, however, 
obstinately refused to wed any ono but Prithu, having 
heard of his valor and achievements, and, being kept 
under confinement for her recusancy, was released by the 
Chohan and carried off. The sinews of Delhi wore lost 
by Prithu in this devoir, and his best warriors slain. 
Jayachand leagued himself immediately with Mahomed 
Ghori to destroy Prithu ; and Mahomed took advantage 
of their quarrels to destroy both. After the conquest of 
Delhi, Ajmere, and Kanouj by the Mahomcdans, the son 
of Jayachand, flying from the last place, founded a new 
Pahtoro empire in the desert of Marwar ; but the Tuar 
and the Chohan dynasties were never able to rise again. 

In 119.5, Mahomed attacked and took JBiana, and 
directed Togril to lay siege to Gwalior, which was even- 
tually taken ; but, attempting to extend his conquests 
further to the south, Togril received a terrible defeat 
from the Pajpoots, and was forced to fly to his forts for 
refuge. Kuttubudcen, likewise, was hard pressed at 
Guzerat and Ajmere ; but succeeded at last in reducing 
Anhalwara with its immediate dependencies, after a 
severe battle fought from dawn till midday, from which 
Pai Karan, the ruler of the place, only fled with his life. 
He also succeeded in reducing the forts of Kalinjar and 
Kalpee in Bundelkund, which had belonged to Pai 
Pannar ; and it is said of him that, instead of demolish- 
ing them, he converted all the temples which were taken 
into mosques. 

Previous to this Mahomed, hitherto acting as his 
brother’s general, was, on the demise of Yeasaludeen, 
called to the Ghazniau throne. His last expedition to 
India was undertaken in 1203, when he came to it to 
chastise the Gickers, who inhabited the country between 
the Nilab and the Sewalik mountains, and had rebelled 
against him. The Gickers were defeated by a joint 
attack made on them by Mahomed from one side and 
Kuttub from another, and the carnage was so great that 
in their country “'there remained not an inhabitant to 
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light a fire.” A band of twenty Gickers made up their 
minds to avenge this unnecessary and heartless slaughter, 
and, seeking for an opportunity, burst into the tent of 
Mahomed at Rirneik — some say at night, and others in 
the evening, when Mahomed was engaged in prayer — 
and assassinated him, piercing him with no less than 
forty wounds. 

The empire left by Mahomed in India included the 
whole of Hindustan Proper, except Malwa and some 
contiguous districts. In Guzerat, the capital, Anhal- 
wara, and the districts adjacent to it, had been acquired. 
Extensive conquests bad also been made in the direction 
of Scinde ; and a great part of Bengal and Beliar had 
already submitted to Buktyar Kliiliji, while tlie rest 
was being rapidly reduced. 


XVI.-TITE CONQUESTS OK BUKTYAR KIIILUI. 

A. D. 1190 to 1201. 

The name of Buktyar Kliiliji is known as. that of the 
first Mahomedan conqueror of Behar and Bengal. He 
served under Kuttubudeen lbek, and obtained for his 
activity and valor two places, named Sahlat and Salili, 
to the east of the Oude frontier, in jagheer. Being a 
hold and enterprising man he began to make excursions 
into the contiguous districts of Behar and Monghyr, 
from which he brought away much money, and plenty 
of horses, arms, and men. The fame of his bravery 
and raids invited down a body of KhiJijis from Afghan- 
istan, who took service under him ; and he led these 
into Behar every year to plunder it. lie was at last, in 
1199, placed at the head of an army especially collected 
for the conquest of Behar ; and, succeeding in the enter- 
prise, was made governor of the country. The fort of 
Behar was captured by him at the head of only 200 
horse. 

' Both his orders and his inclination next directed him 
to the conquest of Bengal, the ruler of which was 
Lakhmaniya or Lakliman If, who reigned with the 
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assistance of astrologers and Brahmans. When the in- 
tention of the Khiliji came to be known, the astrologers 
and Brahmans fled to Jagganath, Banga, and Kamroop, 
and advised Lakhmaniya to do likewise ; but, at that 
time, the rajah vindicated his valor by refusing to com- 
ply. A year after Buktyar appeared suddenly before 
Nuddea, the capital of Bengal, with only eighteen horse- 
men at his back, and drawing his sword attacked the 
palace. The apprehension in the palace was that he had 
a large army behind him, and the rajah, who was at din- 
ner, leaving the dishes untouched, escaped barefooted 
by the back door of his residence, and taking boat went 
to Jagganath, where he died. All his wealth and 
women fell into the hands of the invader. 

Bengal was entirely subdued in one year, and the seat 
of government removed to Gour ; after which Buktyar 
declared his independence of the sovereign at Delhi. 
His easy success thus far emboldened him to look for 
further conquest to the east. With this object he march- 
ed to the banks of the Brahmapootra, whence he wished 
to proceed to Thibet ; but a desperate opposition was 
here made by the natives, who fought only with bamboos 
and spears, and bows and arrows ; and a large number 
of the Mahomedans was slain. Buktyar was yet more 
disheartened on becoming acquainted with the nature of 
the country and the difficulty of the mountain-passes by 
which ho had expected to enter Thibet ; and he therefore 
determined to retire. This however, was no longer an 
easy matter. He was again beset by the natives at 
Kamroop, and approaching a liver which he thought for- 
dable, his followers threw themselves into it and were 
mostly drowned. Buktyar and about a hundred others 
were only able to swim over and escape ; but his ill suc- 
cess seized him with an excess of grief, and he fell sick 
and died. Others say that he was murdered by one of 
his own officers, named Aly Merdan. 

The wars of Buktyar were not actually great ; but 
the results derived from them were of considerable 
importance. 



TI1E EAVINGS OF PROMETHEUS. 

I. 

T SEE thee in thy vastness, Jove ! 

A I feel tliee in thy power ; 

The earth, it heaves and quakes beneath, 

The skies around me lower ; 

I hear thy thunder’s loud rebound, 

I see the wreaths of lightning glare ; 

But know’st thou not, Oh vengeful king ! 

How much the broken heart will dare ? 

II. 

The rock is riven by the blast; 

The hurricane sweeps the sea ; 

The sky confounded seeks to hide 
Beneath the grassy lea : 

Tli’ unyielding spirit, pride begirt, 

Albeit ’twill break will never bend ; 

Shiver the mountains from their base, 

My heart, Oh, Sire, you will notrend. 

ii r. 

Invent aflame more piercing still 
Than lightning’s fiery flash ; 

Brandish a deadlier bolt to mock 
The thunder’s poundhig crash ; 

A louder din than whirlwind’s raise : 

Through all the elemental cry 
Thou yet will hear my curses deep, 

The ravings that can never die. 

IV. 

O’erpowcr my soul and body too ; 

Command the eagle’s beak 
To lacerate my living frame, 

My chains with blood to streak r 
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Defiance of thy fiendish power 
Will yet assuage my gnawing pain ; 
Crumble my form to ashes light, 

Thou smit'st to crush my heart in vain. 

V. 

Still unsubdued and undismay'd, 

I lift not hands to thee ; 

Beyond endurance though my pain, 
Endured it shall be : 

Thy heart no softness feels, I know, 
And never glutted is thine ire ; 

My heart no weakness can admit, 

Above thy hate it doth aspire. 

VI. 

I ransom’d mortals from thy wiles, 

For them thy power defied ; 

Think’st thou for self I’ll meanly bow. 
And my own act deride ? 

Hiss forth thy vengeance undisturb'd, 
Fire thou the artillery of hell ; 

Of fiends thou art the greatest fiend, 
And this to thee shall Prometheus tell. 

VII. 

Come, horrors come ! enwrap me round ; 

I care not where I go j 
The earthquake and the hurricane 
Point to the abyss below : 

I feel the whirl that flings me down, 

I yield not yet the reverent knee ; 

Oh mother Earth, behold my wrongs ! 

Oh Jove supreme, I spit at thee ! 


6 . 



EYADNE. 


I. 

\ ND is he dead, the iron-armed, 
‘^“Struck by the fire of Jove ? 

And is the pyre that him consumes 
Now ready for my love ? 

Ah, why prolong a weary life ? 

Yon pyre can hold both man and wife- 

II . 

Capaneus, husband of my love I 
Behold, I come to thee ! 

I cannot live from thee apart ; 

That were no life for me : 

The rock is high ; one leap below. 

The hungry flames will end my woe. 

III. 

Nay, father, nay, obstruct me not : 

Farewell, old man, farewell ! 

The sweetest death I’ll surely die / 

Let Argivc maidens tell 
To future days my husband’s name, 
And how I married him in flame. 


S. 



THE STREET-MUSIC OF CALCUTTA. 


T DEYOTED a whole day to listen to the street-music 

of Calcutta, and report the result for the information of 
the readers of Maga. The cries to which I refer 
are to be beard daily in the native part of the town. 
Those peculiar to the European portion of it are of 
course very different. 

I.— KOOAH-G HOTE E-TO I. LA H ! 

Almost the first cry every morning is that of the 
Kooar-ghotee-tollah. Be the day ever so cold or so rainy 
there is the man ready to extricate from the bottom 
of the well whatever you may have dropt in it, though 
the cry speaks of brass lotahs only. The Moorish lady 
cried her heart out for the earings she had dropt in the 
well, which she could not recover. There must have 
been no kooar-ghotee-tollah in Spain in her day, for ear- 
rings, or nose-rings, or finger-rings, are all picked out of 
wells in Calcutta with the greatest facility. Look at the 
man as he stands before you — an elderly, stout fellow, with 
elephantiasis on one leg — and you would hardly think 
him capable of the feat by which he earns his daily 
bread. He must dive at least five or six times a day 
to earn a decent pittance, for two or three pice is all he 
gets each time ; and the frail steps on the well-side by 
which he gets down are not contemptible dangers to brave 
for the price paid to him. Talk of old Bazaine’s escape 
from Fort St. Marguerite ! It surely was not half so peril- 
ous as these incessant descents into wells kept as dirty 
as can be imagined and in indifferent repair ; and yet 
who ever heard of a ghotee-tollah having died in the 
execution of his duty ? 

But have not water-pipes superseded the use of wells 
in every family residence in Calcutta ? asks the English 
reader entirely innocent of native ways and doings. 
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No, Aryan brother, they have not. The supply of Muni- 
cipal water is little to be dopended upon, ana fails fre- 
quently at very inconvenient hours ; and our Hindu 
ladies are so aquatic in their habits, and delight so much 
in water, that an unfailing supply of it from 4 A. M. 
to 10 p. M. is an absolute necessity of their lives. 
Almost every act of housewifery requires the washing 
of hands or clothes, and many make entire ablutions of 
the body imperative ; and since the filtered water of the 
Justices is not to be had at all hours there is no alterna- 
tive for the mass but the well and the ghotee. They 
speak again, of the compulsary setting up of metres in 
private houses to regulate the supply of water according 
to the rate paid for it. The idea is not particularly 
liberal ; to our thinking the supply of water, like that 
of air and light, should be unchecked. But, as our 
sapient Justices seem to think otherwise, “don’t fill up 
your wells yet ” is our warning and advice to all whom 
it may concern. 

II. — THE SONG OF THE MAKHUM CHORA. 

This is a song of the boyhood of Krishna, when that 
mischievous urchin used to go about from dairy to 
dairy stealing butter. The itinerant singer goes. Homer- 
like, from house to house, singing the deliquencies of 
the little god, that the morning might be commenced 
auspiciously by all, with the achievements of the deity 
fresh in their recollections. It i3 rather odd giving 
lessons in thieving to business-people at this early hour, as 
the instruction is not unapt to stick in the minds of those 
who buy and sell, and to influence their actions through- 
out the day. Songs about Kamchandra are also sung. 
For these regular reminders the singers claim a small 
buxis (varying from four pice to two annas) at the end of 
each month. The songs are good to hear, and some of the 
singers have very musical voices ; and so, for one reason 
or another, the imposition is tolerated by all families. 

III. — JYE RADHAY— RHIKAYAFYB, BABA 1 

The begging appeals in Calcutta are intolerable nui- 
sances that recur from daybreak to dusk; and there is 
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no means of putting them down, as the Police will never 
interfere. I don’t object to an old woman, or a blind or 
lame man, appealing to one for charity ; but for two 
real objects of sympathy that accost you, there are four or 
six stalwart claimants whose only plea for appeal is 
that they are Bysnubs, which they think gives them a 
right to demand alms. They actually give you gallee if 
you send them away empty-handed. “ What, such a 
“ Burra Baboo, with such a house to live in, and not 
“ give alms ! liemember there is another place to go to ; 
“ for he that turns away the beggar from his door gets 
“ no admittance in Bycant.” Cheek of this sort is cons- 
tantly given ; and as you can’t condescend to resent it, 
you are obliged to submit to it with the best grace you 
can. Often, very often, a sturdy beggar will refuse to 
leave your door without a reasonable dole. If you ask 
the pdhdrdwdlld to eject him, the man of authority 
laughs at your face ; if you tell your owu people to push 
out the applicant there is an action for assault, sometimes 
resulting in a fine : at all events I remember having once 
read of such a case in which the learned (?) Magistrate 
held that force should not have been used for expulsion, 
without laying down however how the expulsion was 
otherwise to be effected when the party to be dealt with 
is stronglimbed, obstinate, and clamorous. 

Of course, as I have said, there are many real objects 
of charity, who, in a city where there is absolutely no 
provision for them, well deserve the attention of the 
humane. But, when your temper is once upset by stub- 
bornness, it rarely happens that you are able to do your 
duty to the rest. “ Don’t admit any of them,” is the 
snappish order the master gives to his door-keeper ; and 
so many a poor woman loses the pice or grain that she 
would otherwise have received. 

IV.— SISSEE, BOTTOLE BJKBEE! 

This is an expressive cry, a proof of the march of civili- 
sation as represented by the Brandy-bottle. From house 
to house the Sikreewdlid collects all the empty bottles, 
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in broad daylight, as a matter of course, and without 
any attempt whatever at concealment. The cry is cons- 
tantly raised that Young Bengal is afraid to avow 
his liberalism ; but surely the avowal as regards 
the consumption of spirituous liquors is distinct 
enough. Sissees ( medicine phials ) are of course also 
asked for ; but j t ou see every Bikreewdlld passing by 
loaded with Champagne, Beer, and Brandy bottles with 
their labels on. It is an every-day and e very-hour matter 
now, and the number of Bikreewdllds is so large that one 
is staggered in attempting to compute the amount of 
consumption it represents. If you detect me in giving 
out bottles from my house, I have my answer ready : 
“ Some rose-water bottles only, which I do not know 
what to do with. But pray, don’t smell them ; bad gases 
may have generated in them, and you may fare the worse 
fordoing so.’’ 


/ / / 

V.— POORANA KAGOCH I 

What a stentorian voice that bearded Mahomedan has 
who every morning cries out at your door for old news- 
papers ! Do the worthy gents of the fourth estate know 
what their bad grammar and worse taste actually sell 
for second-hand in the Calcutta Bazaars? Fourteen 
pice the quire ; not a cowrie more ! I haggled very hard 
once for four annas ; but the devout Mahomedan swore by 
Allah Bismallah that he barely gets that rate from the 
shopkeepers, and could not therefore give me more than 
the fixed 3|- annas a quire. Twenty four sheets of an 
Indian Thunderer for fourteen pice only ! With this 
data given, will any B. A. or M. A. work out for us how 
much each furious leader is appraised at ? 1 am 

not a dab at figures, but my calculations give just 
cowries for the biggest thunder — English or Patriotic. 
One of these thunder-makers asked sometime ago for im- 
mortality in a lamp-post. The immortality of the whole 
genus will be found in the shops of the Pimchunwdttdhs, 
if they will only seek for it there. 
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Akin to the above cry are the cries of 

/ / / 

VI.— POORANA LOHA BIKREE, 


/ / / 

VII.— POORANA CHATTA BIKREE. 


II II 

VIII.— POORANA N'AKRA KAN I BIKREE. 

There is no such thing as destruction in the world, 
says the philosopher. What we consider as such is only 
change. Your old iron, your old chatta or parasol, all 
your tattered rags, are marketable articles: there is no 
destruction for them but a salutary change ? The broken 
padlock will do service again in another shape ; the 
chdttd will receive a new era of existence after it is 
mended and a new cloth put on to it ; the rags will be 
converted into paper — probably to print some big daily, 
to be sold again at annas a quire ! 0 tempora ! O 
mores. 


IX.-DHONG I DHONG ! DHONG ! 

TnFRE goes the Kane&ri’s music ! A coolie carries with 
him all the articles he has for sale. The gong and the 
bell are for poojalis, if you are particularly fond of them; 
the thdlld, or dining plate, for your first-born, if he has 
commenced to eat rice ; the lotah, the pilsof, the gdroo, 
anything you stand in need of, Sir ! But I don’t want 
anything ; still the inferial dhong ! dhong ! continues. 
It is enough to awaken the dead in their graves ! 

The Ivansari is a man well to do in life. He has a 
shop in the nearest bazaar ; and both in going to it 
and in coming back from it he makes it a point to carry 
a coolie’s load with him, if only to try the temper of 
the people whose houses he passes by. Braziers from 
other places, especially from Jagganath, also frequent 
the streets, crying Tlidkoorbdteer bdssan go ! Thdkoo- 
bdteer bdssan ! * But this you don’t hear every day, pro- 
bably because the sellers are few in number and per- 
ambulate different parts of the town by turns. 
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II / / 

X.—KATA0 SKEL-CHAKTEE, JANTA 1 

This is a horrible voice between a bawl and a screech. 
I wonder how much the man makes a day by this 
cry. Who on earth requires grinding-stones to be recut 
and repaired ? And yet here is a man who makes his 
living by cutting them anew. 

/ / III / 

XI.— BHALO, BHALO, NAYA, NAYA, SAP ; SAPAY 

/ / / 

BANDORAY TAMASAR KHAYLE. 

Here is poetry for you, reader ; the serpent-charmer's 
poetry as he goes about with his baskets full of serpents, 
a baboon following at his heels that will play many 
tricks with the serpents, if you will pay a trifle for the 
tamdshd. It is of course well-known that the serpents are 
fangless ; but what if one of the reptiles escapes while 
being played with and burrows in your house ? Wont it 
get new fangs in time ? W T hy then is the play permitted 
in a densely crowded city ? I never could look at 
serpents without dread. Our native dress at home gives 
us no protection against them if they are unwarily crossed, 
and I would unhesitatingly vote for the expulsion of all 
such players from the town. I know that there are 
many who take a delight in looking at the reptiles — parti- 
cularly children. The impression left on these little fello ws 
is various. One child, after such a sight in the day, woke 
up at night in convulsions, with the cry of “Sap,” “Sap,” 
and with froth foaming in his mouth. But this was an 
exceptional case. Generally, they are well pleased with 
the play go long as it lasts, and forget all about it after- 
wards ; what especially delights them being the music 
of the charmer, which certainly does charm all simple- 
hearted listeners — including the serpents of course. These 
charmers, they say, can charm out serpents from their 
holes and capture them. I saw one attempt myself, but 
that was a failure. The serpent did come out to listen 
to the music, but snapped at the charmer every time that 
he approached it ; and, as it was a rather large-sized 
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cobra, the man did not much like the idea of cultivating 
any intimate acquaintance with it. But there is no 
doubt that they do capture many serpents in this way, 
for many good people have seen them do so. 


XII.— CIIYE MOONG- KE-DAL 1 

A very good edible is Moong-ke-ddl , the Arabica Reve- 
lenta of the doctors, which has been known in this 
country from time anterior to the flood as a very whole- 
some food for the convalescent. The man who sells 
the ddl is an up-country man, and the grains 
are very clean and have been well picked. The 
Bengali does not know, or does not care, to clean his 
grains in the way these up-country people do it. The 
fact is he is more partial to his fish and his torlcdree than 
to his ddl, though the ddl is both more wholesome and 
more strengthening. Altogether, in the matter of food, the 
natives of Bengal are very much less particular than up- 
country Hindus. The former will take anything they 
can get that caste rules allow, and then hurry on to 
money-making ; ivhile the latter, though not less fond of 
monev-making, will still find full time for cleaning and 
cooking their dinner well. 


/ / 

XIII. — HANSAYR DEEM OHYE ; IIANSAYR DEEM, GO! 

/ 

HANSAYR DEEM! 

How loud the man bawls ! His custom perhaps is not 
as profitable as it used to be of old. young Bengal is 
more found of Moorrjeer Deem (fowl’s eggs) than of 
lidnsayr Deem (duck’s eggs) ; but of course the former 
cannot be hawked about openly except in Mahomedan 
quarters. The lidnsayr Deem is a loatliesome food. Of 
fowl’s eggs I have no personal experience, but they are 
said to be better. Both are taken by some people raw ! ! ! 
and I have heard that doctors advise their being so taken. 
The idea makes the 'blood run cold. 
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II III 

XIV.— BELATTEE AMRA CHYE ; CHYE PAT-BADAM ! 

/ / 

XV.-ALOO CHYE ; PIAZ CHYE 1 

The first may pass without comment; but Aloo (pota- 
toes) and Pidz (onions) selling together in the streets of 
an orthodox town ! 0 Menu and Vyasa ! what are we 
coming to ! There was a time when people lost caste 
for eating onions ; while now potatoes and onions are 
carried round in the same basket from door to door, and 
even widows and Brahmans buy the potatoes quite heed- 
less of their unorthodox contamination. 

/ / 

XVI.— CHYE MALSEE DOHI CHYE; MALSEK DOHI CHYE, GO! 

The cry is drawn out in lengthened sweetness, and 
reaches a great distance ; and very great is the demand 
for the dohi. All people who can afford to pay for it buy 
it eagerly, for it very much facilitates the taking of rice — 
particularly when the days are hot. It is also very 
wholesome, notwithstanding some medical opinions ex- 
pressed of late to the contrary. In bowel complaints it 
acts as a charm. The other variety of it, called Mali/e 
Dohi, is less digestible, and is only liked because it is 
more acid. Both sell in the streets with the greatest 
promptitude. 

XVII.— TOOK-TAP— TOOK-TOOM. 

Play things to sell ! What a crowd of ragged children 
follow in the wake of the seller ; all anxious to buy', 
but having no pice to pay ! And what a variety of nick- 
nacks the man has got : birds made of colored rags and 
decked with tinsel, paper palkees, garies, umbi’ellas, trees, 
flowers, whistles, bells, cards, balloons, looking glasses ; 
every thing, in fact, that is likely to catch a child’s fancy. 
With villainous pertinacity these are displayed ostenta- 
tiously at every door. In vain do poor mothers tell the 
man to pass on, not having the pice to pay for what their 
children clamorously ask for. The man knows that the 
pice will be forthcoming, and generally succeeds in 
getting it out. 
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XVIII. — CHOOREE LIBEB, GO I 

What a sweet melodious voice that girl has who goes 
from house to house selling choorees, or bracelets made of 
sealing wax or glass 1 Bub all the poetry evoked by her 
voice vanishes the moment you get a full view of her 
face. The phiz of Medusa could scarcely have had a 
more petrifying effect. You close your eyes involun- 
tarily, while the ear continues to drink the melody that 
floats by. Chooree libi , go ! Yes, my love, I will buy up 
all your choorees if you will go on hawking them in your 
own pretty way ; but don’t break the spell by turning 
your face towards me, or you will convert me into stone. 
'Throw a veil over your features, and you will enhance the 
value of your wares. 

XIX.— GHOTEE BATEE SARABAY ! GIIOKA, F1LSOOJ SABTAY 
ACHYA I BHANGABASUN SARTAY ACHAY 1 

No man, no ; I have no broken utensils to repair ; 
pass on, please ; your pertinacity is most annoying. Who 
can possibly require a tinker at his door every day of 
the year ! 

XX.— RIPOOR KORMO! 

XXI.— SALIE JOOTEA ; JOOTA BROOSH I 

XXII.— DO GOME SOOTA EK PY3A ! 

XXIII.— DHAMA BANDA BAY GO ? 

XXIV.— BA XO SARTAY ACHAY? 

These shrieks and screeches are very trying indeed. 
There is no poetry in the voices. They are all matter-of- 
fact calls, for things or services which you cannot possibly 
stand in need of more than, say, once, twice, or four times 
a year; and yet you have to bear with the calls every 
blessed day of your existence, and fortunate is he who 
does not receive each more than once in twenty-four 
hours. 

XXV.— JARUCK LABOO, BELMOROBA, HUZMEE GOLEE, AMBACHAK. 

TOPACOOL, KASUNDI I 

A good long yarn this, and rather melodiously bawled 
out, hawking for sale chutnies and acids which are dear to 
every epicure and gourmand. 
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XXVI.— MONDA METOY! 

XXVII— BOOTEE, BISKOOT, NANKHATAYA ! 

XXVIII.— GOLAPEE AOOBEE CHYE 1 

XXIX.— CHYE NAKOLE DANA? 

We pass over all these cries as calling for no particular 
remark. 

Immediately after them follows the cry of 

XXX.— CHANACHOOR GURMA GURRUM. 

Your syce is a great scoundrel and steals gram, the 
horse is getting thinner, you are afraid of being some day 
hawled up before the Magistrate by the Cruelty-Pre- 
vention-Society, which is so vigilant. But where the 
deuce does the gram go to ? Ask this man and you will 
know. All the stolen gram is converted into Chanachoor, 
which, made hot with chillies, is much valued by drunkards 
both of high and low degree. Brandy-paicny and Chana- 
choor Gurma-Gurrum comprise a feast for the gods, 
leaving aside the exquisites of the Calcutta University. 
What Young- Bengal is there who has been able to 
resist the temptation of sharing them with his syce or 
his sirdar-bearer, if not in worse company ? 

XXXI.— CHYE BUROril? 

And there is the Burophwalla coming in good time 
to cool down both the liquid tire and chillied gram ! 
Does any one wish to have revelations of pandemonium 
or the purgatory without the intervention of the Plan- 
.chette ? Let him accompany a Burophwalla for the 
nonce, and he will see both places with his own eyes and 
learn all that he may require to know. 0, what secrets 
these- Burophwallas could divulge if they had a mind 
to ! 

Night now closes up the city of palaces, brothels, and 
iniquities for a brief while ; and no calls but those of the 
Paharawalla and the jackal will be heard for the next 
few hours. I may therefore close for the present with 
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XXXII. — YAI’EED MOOS1IKILLASUAN KA1IAYGA, 

Which is announced by a broad flaring light in the hands 
of a boarded fakir, who goes about from door to door 
asking for that dole in the name of a Mahomedan saint 
which no Hindu housewife dares to refuse. All Moosh- 
kill, or difficulties, will be made ash an, or easy. Child’s 
sickness, husband’s irregularity of life, crustiness of old 
mother-in-law — every impediment to happiness will be 
removed at once. And what is the price to pay for this ? 
One pice only ! 

I wish Maga would pay mo a pice per line for this 
luminous contribution which may not soon be equalled. 
A pice-a-liner is doubtless a poorer designation than a 
penny-a-liner ; but something is better than nothing, 
and I am not very hard to please. 



THE FAVORITES OF THE HINDU POETS. 


IX.— MAYUIU— (THE PEACOCK.) 

'THE Peacock is too well known a bird to require any 
A remarks on bis general structure and appearance. 
The Sanskrit synonyms of the word May lira arc all 
expressive of the physical characteristics of this magni- 
ficient bird of the Old-W orld and of India in particular. 

The word gfgur or «rf%*r means the bird of the long 
train of feathers, the epithet means he with a 

blue throat, means the snake-eater, farmers, 

fjrfiefw and .signify the bird ornamented with a 

crest, while indicates that the bird de- 

lights at the roaring of clouds. 

“ The peacock during the courting season raises his 
“ tail vertically, and with, it of course the lengthened 
“ train, spreading it out and strutting about to captivate 
“ the hen-birds, and he has the power of clattering the 
“ feathers in a most curious manner. It is a beautiful 
“ sight to come suddenly on twenty or thirty pea-fowls, 
“ the males displaying their gorgeous trams and strut- 
“ ting about in all the pomp of pride before the grati- 
“ fied females.” Put let us see what our poets have to 
. say of this fine spectacle. The following is from Bhava- 
bhuti, a poet who flourished in the eighth century of 
the Christian iEra : — 
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“ Here is this same peacock accompanied by his mate 
“ uttering his cry upon the Kadamba tree at the end 
“ of the festive joys of the dance caused by excessive 
“ gladness, who, as his beautiful waving tail has lately 
“ grown, appears like a blazing diadem of jewels.” — 
Tawney’s i Jttara Rama Charita. 

The Peacock was a great favorite of the Antahpura ; 
he is so still with our ladies. His shanks arc very often 
ornamented with golden bells, which jingle musically 
when he dances before his mistress, who keeps time by 
clapping her begemmed fair hands. The following ex- 
tracts are to the point : — 

*rwfV*r 

f«psr tlT’TT^ I 

“The domestic peacock dances about delighted and 
“ fans the place with gem-emblazoned tail, as if to cool 
“ its heated walls.” — 

W ilson’s M rich chkak all. 

The following is from the Meghaduta of Kalid&sa : — 

Tpspa ^ stt^Ps: 

*r T WTT «fnfh I 

?fT*; ^T5 tT^TT *r 

*HW8TI% II” 

“There, in their midst, stands tho golden house-staff 
“surmounted by a blade of crystal, its nether part 
“ made of a lump of emerald resembling a ripe bamboo 
“in lustre; there, at the decline of day, dances thy 
“ friend, the peacock, while the time is kept by my wife, 
“as tho bangles jingle in her hands.” 

Our poets often compare tho long tresses of the fair 
with the pendent feathery train of tho peacock. The 
hair was generally "worn by the ladies in ancient India, 
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in thick clustering braids ornamented with flowers or 
gems, as is often seen in the temple sculpture of Southern 
India. The following passage taken from the Vicramor- 
vushi is a gem of its kind : — 

^ err 

X N S j 

Tm r m w qrarr I 

fa 

v f%*r% *nnrtfVfa, ■g-sn* vt ll 

[^Rwnf^j wyi 11 ] 

*fan3n!?f ^is%sr ^firm I 

fa*n**nF ? 2 r 11 

TUrR^* 5Tf^5*TK5v4: ? fTtffw 

? ^TT ^I?| I 

^xR^ffafa^T ^nrfiurP?!! xtwrtt 
fa:vwts***w i 
tfwffcrftiprar %'3jqT^ 

*rfa < 3 Rr>uRT% ** * 

J will speak to this peacock— -Oh tel}, 

If, free ou the wing as you soar, 

In forest, or meadow, or dell, 

You have seen the loved nymph T deplore. 

You will know her, the fairest of damsels fair 
By her large soft eye, and her graceful air ; 

(Advancing to t he bird and bowing) 

llinl of the dark blue throat and 03*0 of jet, 

Oil tell me have you seen t ho lovely face, 

Of my fair bride — Wt in the dreary wilderness : 

Her charms deserve your gaze : Itow— no reply ! 

He answers not, but beats a measure. How — 

What means this merry mood ! Oh yes, 1 know 
The cause, lie now may boast his plumage — 

Without a peer, nor shame to shew her glories 
Before the floating tresses of my Urvasi. 


ff i Ison's Vikrania and I'rvtui. 
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The following pieces of poetry on the peacock' are 
taken from the Sdrngadhara Paddhati , a collection of 
Sanscrit verses from various authors; it will be seen that 
the last two pieces point each a moral : — 

3h*T *$**n*«r<* *rt%*t*: warn: 

f ;gT§:Tn^?T7r # 

Thy voice is nectar, thy dazzling train vies with the 
tresses of lady fair, -^bedecked with flowers of gold and 
gems. The lustrous tints of tliy throat rival that of 
Iswara, thou lovest the musical roarings of clouds. 
Tliy daily meat is the flesh of the double-tongued 
serpent race, who are deadly enemies to the world. So 
friend peacock ! by what austerities hast thou achieved 
all these good and noble things ? 

wiftorsT# *pjt* 

T£%5ITfa — 

W'tW UTfeHTWcTUTf^T || 

Let the pigeons green, gush forth their liquid notes, 

Or Koels coo, or Parrots' prattling throats 
Pour out their sweetest talk in blithesome mood. 

They all belong to the aerial brotherhood. 

But the peacock, tho’ confined to lowly ground, 

Its one, but one, commanding clarion sound 

Strikes the double-tongued serpents dumb, who fly away, 

And hurriedly leare the sandal tree. 

The moral of course is, that heroism is not incom- 
patible with low station in life. 

ft srw ?rw n 
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The woods are in fire, and hence the roar, 

’Tis not the noise of clouds o’er 
Thy head, thou bird o’ the lengthened train, 
f Tis not the lightning’s glare but rise amaiu 
The flames’ splendour, ’mong vapours dense, 

Which thou takest for the cloud’s presence ; 

Then why this dance, mid smoke and firo 1 
Ah ! fly my friend ! this forest dire. 

The moral is, that appearances often deceive. 



BHOOBONESHOREE 


OR 

THE FAIR HINDU WIDOW. 


Chapter XXIX. 


A Child’s Idea of early Marriage. —Different formations preceding a 
Husband’s Appearance on the Stage. An embryo husabnd appears 

IN THE FORM OF A VEGETABLE (PREPARATION), IS THEN SUCCEEDED BY 
A WINGED BIPED, WHICH GRADUALLY DEVELOPES INTO AMONKEY,— 
FROM WHICH, IN DUE COURSE, IS DECENDED MAN OR HUSBAND,— THUS 
PROVING THE TRUTH OF DARWINS’ THEORY. BHOOBONESHOREE’S NOW 
EAXPERIENCE OF THE ADVANTAGESOF EARLY MARRIAGE. 

DUT (continued Preonath) however advantageous or 
J interesting the approaching marriage might be to other 
parties, it was not so to the poor infant bride. For the 
little boys and girls surrounding Jogen, frightened her 
with a description of the bridegroom. At first she seems 
to have thought that a bridegroom, or husband as it was 
otherwise called, was something eatable, — very sweet to 
the taste. It was in her estimation the name of a pecu- 
liarly delicious sweetmeat, which was to bo kept in an 
o irthen jir suspended from the ceiling, and given to her 
alone by little and little every day, no other boys or girls 
sharing in it, — no, not even her younger brother, who 
generally had a lion’s share of her parents’ favors. When 
it was consumed or became unfit for use, her great-grand- 
father would again send Ghottocks to purchase another 
earthen pot full of bridegroom or husband, and she would 
eat it alone sitting in a corner where no ono else would be 
admitted. . 

This was the impression formed in her mind from the 
imperfect description of the article and its use that sho 
had yet heard. For the women had taught her to be 
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shy when the subject was mentioned in her presence : 
they laughed and reproached her if she asked any ques- 
tion about it. But afterwards she often heard verbs of 
motion predicated about her bridegroom. It could not be 
a sweetmeat, she thought. It must be a nice bird, far 
superior to any of those which her grand-father Sham 
owned in his menagerie. 0! how, when first confined, 
it would try to come out of its cage !! With its beauti- 
ful little beak, it would bo now picking this part of the 
cage, now that part : but all to no purpose ! She would 
feed the husband with her own hand, and stroke its back ! 
By degrees, it would become so fond of her, that her 
sight would make it impatient in its prison house ! She 
would then take it out of its cage, and keep it near her 
heart ! It would sit over her fingers, and thursting its 
pretty beak between her lips, take the food from her 
mouth ! When going to bed at night, she would, in spite 
of its struggles, again put it into its cage ! 

Poor J ogen did not know that a husband could be 
made to do all she proposed, except the last. She had 
however no. objection to its being released from cage at 
night provided there was no cat to pounce upon it. 

But she was horror-struck at the description which the 
little boys and girls gave of her intended play-thing. 
They said her husband had a very thick pair of mustaches 
and large eyes, not to say big hands with which it would 
raise her to his Palkee, shut the door and carry her 
away, leaving her parents weeping behind. To frighten 
her the more, one little urchin said, “ your husband’s eyes 
would swallow you up entire.” Another said, “ 0 ! look ! 
'behold, there it is coming !” 

At this last exclamation, made with a shew of affected 
fear, the poor girl ran without turning behind, or right 
or left, followed by the wicked boys and girls with a 
chorus. “ Oh, there it is coming 1” J ogen rushed into 
Bbooboneshoree’s chamber, and plunging into her breast, 
burst into tears. The urchijis finding whom she had got 
for her protector, sneaked away, being afraid to lose the 
good opinion of one whom they regarded as their com- 
mon mother. Bhooboneshoree had great difficulty in 
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soothing the child. . She hissed away her tears, pressed 
her to her bosom, bid her fear no one, and encouraged 
her to explain the cause of her fright. 

‘•Mother!” said Jogen at last, “the terrible husband 
is coming to swallow me with its eyes !’’ 

Bhooboneshoree saw what mischief the little urchins 
had done, and said : — “ No, child, your bridegroom is not 
so hideous as you imagine. lie is a very beautiful young 
man, and will fall in love with your pretty face.” 

“ No, mother, I don’t want it, I don’t want it, give it 
to any other child !” — and J ogen plunged deeper and 
deeper into her bosom, while her whole body trembled 
with fear, as if the obnoxious animal was at the door to 
carry her ofF. 

“ Don’t you be afraid, my child. *There is no one here 
to molest you in my arms. Your bridegroom lives a 
day’s journey from this place, and would not be here till 
several days hence. Even if he were here, there would 
be no cause for fear.” 

“No, mother! shut the door, good mother, do not let 
it be brought here. I will die if you do so !” 

The “good mother,” seeing the child still tremble and 
cast affrighted looks behind, rose and shut the door. 
Jogen raised her head and surveyed the apartment very 
carefully, while Bhooboneshoree proceeded to disabuse her 
mind of the false impressions it had imbibed. Jogen 
had now evidently got into her head that the husband 
was neither an eatable nor a bird, but a large doll, — pro- 
bably an imitation monkey — which by Eeringee inge- 
nuity, could roll its eyes, open its jaws, move its head 
and stretch its arms. She preferred her little dolls to 
this frightful monster. So after Bhooboneshoree had 
' graphically described the joys to be derived from asso- 
ciating with a husband, the child asked.: — “ Does it bite,- 
mother ? my cousins say, it will bite my lips and cheeks 
till they are red. 

“Your husband,” said the fair aunt, ‘ won’t bite you, 
but will only kiss you as I do” — and she kissed her 
cheeks. 
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“ But will those kisses be like yours, mother ? Will 
that horrid monster clasp me in his arms as your fair 
arms do ?” 

“ His kisses,” replied Bhooboneshoree smiling, “ may 
not seem very agreeable at first, but when you learn to 
love him, they will appear more delicious than any thing 
you have ever tasted. He is not a terrible monster, but 
a nice young man, just like your uncles who are husbands 
to your aunts. Your aunts, instead of being frightened, 
are fond of their respective husbands’ company.” 

“ No, mother ! my aunts are not at all fond of my 
uncles’ company. On the contrary, they are much afraid 
.of them, and shun their very sight.” 

Bhooboneshoree hardly knew how to make the child 
understand that the Hindoo lady’s seeming aversion to 
her husband during the day, proceeded from false modes- 
ty, and that during the night they were as great friends 
as ever. She tried her best to explain the mystery, but 
Jogen was still incredulous. 

“ Mother !” said she, “ I prefer my little dolls to a big 
man. The money your grandfather is about to spend in 
my marriage, will purchase several nice dolls, which will 
i*etire with me to bed, lie in my arms, and may kiss me 
as often as they like. I don’t want to sleep with a big 
man. If husbands are really so very nice things to 
sleep with, why, mother, don’t you take the one your 
grandfather is bringing for me ?” 

Bhooboneshoree hardly knew whether to laugh or weep. 
After a pause she said she had possessed a husband 
whom she l6ved better than her* life, but it had pleased 
Heaven to take him away, aud she hoped to join him at 
an early date. 

Seeing tears glide down her aunt’s cheeks, Jogen kissed 
them away and said, mother ! do not weep. Tell me 
what you require' of me, and I will do it to please you.” 

Several minutes elapsed before Bhooboneshoree found 
voice amidst her sobs and tears. 

“ My child ! your feelings are natural. How can girls 
of your age appreciate the inestimable jewel of a hus- 
band. Alas ! our countrymen do not see the impropriety 
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of early marriage or the evils attendant upon it. You 
cannbt possibly help regarding your husband with horror* 
although you will be enjoined on the altar to love him 
with all your soul and to revere him next to the Deity. 
But when you come to’ years of discretion, you will 
deeply repent of the feelings which now find a place in 
your heart. I was married 1 * in my thirteenth year, an 
age in which Hindoo ladies generally become mothers. 
Even then I did not know the value of a husband. He 
did not love me at first, as he was forced to marry me 
against his will, his heart having been previously capti- 
vated by a lady of extraordinary beauty and accomplish- 
ment?. 1 was partly to blame for his indifference. Force 
was at first required to lead me to his room, and to detain 
me there at right. My cousins carried me thither and 
left me, but as my husband, in spite of their remonstran- 
ces, did not care to compel me to remain, I often 
slipped out of the room, though sure to be again 
pushed in by them. One night before they could 
again push me in, my husband had shut the door, 
and as 1 could not return to my own room for fear of my 
mother’s reproaches, I had to stand out in the cold with 
them the whole night through, their entreaties to him 
to open the door having proved unavailing. In justice 
to myself I must say that far from feeling the aversion 
that I showed, 1 cherished a secret love for my husband 
which I Avas not willing to express in my actions. This 
was owing to the coyjoes3 of our sex, encouraged as it 
had been by the wretched custom of our country. For 
if I made any advances towards my husband, my cou- 
sins who, surrounding our room in private, watched 
our slightest motions and overheard our faintest whispers, 
would raise a laugh at my expense, as if I had done 
something* wrong. So I stifled all the regard I felt for him, 
and manifested uncompromising aversion. But, thanks to 
his education and religious turn of mind, though he did 
not at the time feel a particle of affection for me, yet 
his sense of duty to his wife made him not only bear 
with my petulanqe, but show great kindness in return. 
Thus when he discovered that 1 passed the night stand- 
ing like a pillar at his door, he would gently Toad me to 
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his bed, and that I might not feel uncomfortable* would 
turn his back upon me, and fall asleep. In a day or two 
coming to know that I passed the night sitting in the 
posture he left me in, he made me lie down. But I moved 
slowly to the hard brink of the bed, that my cousins 
might see how I placed the greatest distance between 
him and me. To allow me greater space for the motion 
of my limbs without coming in contact with him, which 
I seemed to dread, he betook himself to the other brink of 
the bed, and carefully covering me with the entire quilt 
meant for the use of us both, himself lay exposed to cold. 
Finding all attempts unavailing, he left the whole bed to 
myself at last, and spreading a mat on the bare 
floor, there lay down to sleep.” 

Here the fair narrator’s voice was choked, and streams 
ran down her cheeks. When she recovered her voice, 
she continued : — 

“ My child ! you will be surprised to hear that for 
about a year after our marriage, he did not see my face. 
We met only for a fortnight or so during the Durga 
,Pooja vacation when he came home from College. After 
our cousins had relaxed their espionage over our actions, 
we exchanged a word or two in whispers, but not till 
the candle had been extinguished. As I grew up, my 
feelings towards him underwent a change, and at last we 
began to love each other so intensely that unable to ex- 
press it in words, we often expressed our love in tears. 
Then as often as I cast my eyes on the bed and rooms 
in which I had played the part of a coy maiden, I felt 
supremely wretched. I know that every lady in Bengal, 
marriod very young, was more or less guilty like myself, 
and that 1 was not so much to blame as the wretched 
custom of our country which promotes early marriage, 
discourages conjugal love, and prohibits the husband’s 
company during the day. But still my feelings of repent- 
ance were not the loss acute. I cursed myself for 
throwing away in wretched coyness the long period of 
three years during which I might have enjoyed the high- 
est felicity that human life could bestow. For when I 
learnt to love my husband, I seemed to tread the land 
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of enchantment ; every object on whiph I cast my eyes 
seemed redolent with joy ; I often doubted whether I 
was awake or dreamiug of happiness which I did not 
feel ; whether everything around me was not created 
solely for imparting pleasure to me, and whether heaven 
was a place distinct from this sublunary world. There 
occurred nothing to break this illusion till — till — 

Hefe the fair narrator’s voice was again choked, and 
tears ran down her cheeks. Jogen was, alarmed and 
shrieked — which put a check to the torrent from her 
aunt’s eyes that had threatened to carry her away. 

“ Do not weep, mother ! my dear mother, do not weep 1 
I will marry the big man you give me, and sleep with 
him in the same bed, even though his eyes actually 
swallow me.” 

The poor child was evidently convinced by Bhoobone- 
shoree’s tears, and not by her arguments, which she could- 
not understand. Indeed I doubt whether I understand 
them myself. Finding a docile child for her listener, she 
indulged herself in a subject on which she was known to 
be crazy. Those who know the monomania with which 
she is afflicted, change the subject whenever she tries to 
enlarge on it. You laugh, Doctor, to hear me characterize 
her disease by the name of monomania. Pray, who, in 
discussing the subject of early marriage, would ever pour 
her griefs into the ear of a child six years old, unless she 
had beeu afflicted with some such mental disease ! Had 
Bhooboncsliorce known what sort of husband Jogen was 
goiug to be united to, she would have shed more tears 
for the poor girl than for herself, instead of trying to 
reconcile her to her doom. *But of this when we come to 
the marriage. 


Chapter XXX. 

Shews how Jocks tastes, in anticipation, the sweets of Early Mar- 
riage, and how a Husband is a standing subject of jest among 
Hindu Ladies. BiIooboneshoree exposes the Evh.s of Early Mar- 
riage. 

A LTHOUGH (continued Preonath) Jogen had pro- 
v tnised to submit quietly to the marriage ceremony, 
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phe found it not easy to conquer her infant feelings. 
When the children again attempted to frighten her with 
a description of the bridegroom, she told them indeed 
that her ** better mother” had assured her there was very 
great pleasure in the company of a husband. But at 
night she would often get up in bed dreaming that a man 
with large mustaches, big eyes, and wide mouth came to 
swallow her up. Her cries on such occasions wfire so 
loud and incessent that her mother Mukhoda finding it 
imposible to soothe her, sent for Bhooboneshcree who, she 
said, knew some charms to govern little children at her 
pleasure. As these fits came upon Jogen several times 
at night, it was at last thought necessary to transfer her 
entirely to the charge of Bhooboneshoree till the time of 
marriage. The latter not only tried all her arts to dis- 
abuse her mind of every wrong impression on the subject, 
but also forbad her playmates to frighten her any 
more. 

But the fears and prejudices of childhood could not be 
eradicated in a day. Though Jogen generally lay quiet 
in Bhooboneshoree’s bed, the idea of being wedded to a 
frightful monster whom she had seen in her dreams, 
haunted her even during her waking hours. When 
questioned by the ladies, (who take especial delight in 
jesting on such subjects,) Jogen refused, in spite of 
Bhooboneshoree’s coaxing, to sleep with her husband un- 
less that more-th an-mother accompanied her to his bed. 
This excited great laughter, and the ladies proposed that 
Bhooboneshoree should sleep with Jogen and her husband 
at least for the first two nights. Bhooboneshoree replied 
that being nearest to Jogen, they ought to have the 
preference, But some of them retorted that if the bride- 
groom were left to choose, he was sure to prefer 
Bhooboneshoree to the rest; As Bhooboneshoree disputed 
the truth of this proposition, they proposed to ask 
Jogen’s opinion on the point, but this Bhooboneshoree 
would by, no means allow to be done, which caused in- 
creased merriment. 

• But however they might laugh and jest, it was no 
light matter to Jogen. The poor girl burst into tears. 
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and implored Bhooboneshoree to take pity upon her, 
Mukhoda happening just to come in, thought this a good 
opportunity of venting her spleen. 

• “ I curse myself,” said she, “ for allowing Jogen to asso- 
ciate with Bhooboneshoree. She has spoilt the child so 
much, that I do not know how to eradicate from her mind 
the pernicious ideas she has apparently imbibed. Who 
has ever heard of a girl being afraid to approach her 
husband’s bed-room, unless she is cursed with some hysteric 
fits 11 When first married, girls feign a repugnance to their 
husband’s company, because a contrary conduct exposes 
them to ridicule. I do not wonder if my Jogen learns all 
the evil principles which have made Bhooboneshoree’s 
name a bye word of reproach everywhere. Oh ! may I 
not live to see Jogen renounce Hindu dress, Hindu 
customs, and Hindu religion, shew her face to strangers, 
speak with her husband in public, write to his elder 
brother, and, when a widow, eat on the eleventh day of 
the moon 1” Then hearing the ladies tax her with ingrati- 
tude, Mukhoda continued : — “ Ingratitude indeed 1 My 
girl’s affections have been alienated from me. Your chil- 
dren have also been spoilt in that way. But you can bear 
to see you children prefer another — I cannot.” 

Saying this, Mukhoda snatched up Jogen from Bhoo- 
boneshoree’s arms, and striking her blow after blow', 
threatened to kill her if she was again found in Bhoo- 
bonessorees company. But as soon as Jogen had got 
loose from her mother’s iron grasp, she ran and plunged 
into Bhooboneshoree’s breast. Mukhoda now came in a 
still more furious rage, and wrenching her with great 
force, dashed her to the ground. The child stunned by 
the blow, cast appealing looks towards Bhooboneshoree, 
though evidently afraid to seeck her protection. Bhoo- 
boneshoree covered her face with her hands. 

Before Jogen had ceased crying, or before Bhoobone- 
shoree could efface all traces of her recent emotions, a 
mafd-servant announced the near approach of Bindoo, 
the mother of Mukhoda. The latter aware of her 
mother’s extreme - partiality and fondness for Jogen, 
looked aghast, fearing a terrific explosion, aver.be*’ own 
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head. She •wished to conceal all marks of her cruelty, 
but stood irresolute, not knowing how to do it. She was 
however relieved by Bhooboneshoree, who snatching up 
Jogen from the ground, covered her with the skirts of her 
cloth, and kissed away her tears. Before the necessary 
precautions could however be taken, Bindoo arrived. 

“ Why is that angelic face,” said she looking at Bhoobo- 
neshoree,” covered with a cloud, instead of beaming with 
smile, which eternally plays on those lips.' Ah !• Jogen 
is trembling. Has that monster of cruelty, my Mukhoda, 
been again beating the girl ?” 

As Bindoo approached to examine Jogen’s body, Bhoo- 
boneshoree bent over the child, and said with a smile — 
“ Mother, the long and short of the matter is, we have 
usurped your function, aud been gravely discussing 
whether we cannot dispense with that idle ceremouy 
which requires a bride to associate with the bridegroom 
on the marriage night. For Jogen is mortally afraid to 
enter her husband’s room, unless you or some of us accom- 
pany her”— and she attempted a laugh. 

“ No child, no, we cannot dispense with that part of 
the ceremony which is essential to the marriage. If you 
were to remain with Jogen in her husband’s room, you 
will not, I assure you, find it an idle ceremony after ail.” 

This sally was followed by tremendous laughter. 
Seeing Bhooboneshoree glide along with the current of 
merriment instead of attempting a retort on which she 
was known to be expert, the old lady expressed sur- 
prize. 

“ It is natural,” said Bhooboneshoree, “ for a niece to 
yield victory to her aunt. I am not ashamed to own 
my defeat to you.” 

Bindoo was highly delighted, and lifting Bhoobone- 
shoree with her burden into her lap, repeatedly kissed 
her cheeks. 

“Dear aunt” said Bhooboneshoree, “you appear 
younger than myself, displaying such strength as you 
do.” 

“ Is not this sight very happy,” said the aunt, evident- 
ally pleased with the compliment, , “ we are three genera- 
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tions joined here, and in four or five years, there may be 
four generations thus sitting in one another’s lap. For 
Jogen may get children at eleven, and then how happy 
we shall be 

“ Why, aunt ! should you wish Jogen to be a mother 
before she has passed her childhood ? If you are so 
very anxious to see four generations sitting in one ano- 
ther’s lap, let us go to my grand-father. You will sit 
in his lap, I will sit in yours, and Jogen will sit in mine. 
I assure you, aunt, the old man will feel his youth revive 
in having in his arms a daughter-in-law who is stronger 
than myself, and looks so beautiful and young.” 

In spite of the compliment, Bindoo could not forgive 
tlio thrust which mado the young ladies merry at her 
expense. 

“There is no harm,” said she, “ in wishing Jogen a 
mother at eleven. In this iron age, ladies become almost 
old at sixteen. Men like your husband are very rare : 
though you were married at 13, still he would not taste 
so much beauty and loveliness for three long years, con- 
s : dering it criminal to become a father till you had passed 
the fifteenth year of your age. The man must have 
been a Jogee to resist such extraordinary charms and 
temptations, and to starve in the midst of nectar piled 
on every side.” 

The laugh was loud and long. Bhooboneshoree’s face 
was, however, overspread with blushes, which Bindoo ob- 
served. 

“ Why, child ! there is no shame. In one respect, 
your husband was right. A girl getting children at 
eleven, would become old at sixteen. But you appeared 
to have hardly reached your sixteenth. For all that, I 
would wish to see Jogen a mother of at least three chil- 
dren before she arrives at her marriageable age according 
to your husbands’s ethics.” 

Bhooboneshoree could not let this opportunity pass 
without speaking a ward in her husband’s defence. 

“ Dear auut,” said she,” a girl who is a mother at an 
early age, not only becomes prematurely old, but her 
children are all weak in body and mind. It is no 
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wonder, therefore, that the Hindoos die so young, and 
that their minds, after attaining a certain development 
are arrested in their progress. It is a subject of com- 
mon remark that our boyfc appear to be highly gifted, 
but are incapable of achieving in their manhood, what 
was expected from the promises of .their childhood. 
Indeed how can it be otherwise ? A diseased or imper- 
fectly developed seed cannot produce a healthy plant. 
Nor can you expect a good milch-cow or strong swift 
horse from parents wanting in those qualities. Many 
diseases and peculiarities in us are known to be heredi- 
tory. Hence it follows that children, born of a mother at 
an early age, partake of her bodily and mental imper- 
fections, diversified by their father’s peculiarities at the 
time. As this untimely birth cannot fail to affect the 
mother’s system, children born even at her mature age, 
do not escape quite scatheless. A forced culture impairs 
the strength of the soil.” 

“ Yes child,” said the jovial aunt, “ I understand you. 
It is by such arguments as these that your husband ma- 
naged to console you during your long fast of fifteen 
years.” 

The modesty of the young ladies could no longer 
curb their risible faculty, and they burst into uproarious 
laughter. The more they tried to suppress it, the more 
it grew ungovernable. From the eager looks directed 
towards Bhooboneshoree, it appeared they immediately 
expected from her a retorfC But it was soon evident 
that’ she would not deal with her respected aunt as she 
•would treat her other antagonists. The old lady felt 
and appreciated this, and rewarded her forbearance with 
redoubling her kisses, as she said : — 

“Don’t you, my darling, mind what a foolish old 
woman like myself may say. I doubt whether I will be 
able to survive your departure from this house. For a 
long time I will miss from my bed the angel who has 
converted it into a heaven." 

A maidservant whom Bhooboneshoree had sent to. 
.fetch some sweetmeat, now came and handed it to 
■Mukhoda. 
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“ My child !” said Bhooboneshoree to Jogen, “ see, your 
mother calls you, holding in her dear hand the delicacy 
of which you are so fond. Don’t you be afraid of the 
bridegroom. Go and take it.” * 

The simple speech, contrived to conciliate Mukhoda, 
to encourage Jogen and hide from Bindoo her daughter’s 
cruelty, drew tears from Kadhica. Mukhoda’s . ill-nature 
had" disappeared, and she affectionately called Jogen to 
her side. The child went and sat at Mukhoda’s lap, and 
before taking the sweetmeat, raised her eyes to her 
mother’s face to see whether- she was still aDgry. The 
look seemed to upbraid her for her cruelty, and Bhoo- 
boneshoree applied the corner of her cloth to her eyes. 



THE LEGENDS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT* 


A MONG the many subsidiary branches of enquiry 
which recent oriental researches have given rise to, 
few are more interesting than that which is directed to 


the origin and dispersion of the legends of ancient times. 
It brings to light many a missing link in the history of 
nations, and affords most curious illustrations of the 


working of the human mind under different physical, 
social and moral circumstances. Mr. Thomas Lnmsden 


Strange, late a Judge of the High Court of Madras, has 
directed this enquiry to the legends of the Old 
Testament, and the results lie has arrived at, are of a 
character which cannot fail greatly to interest our readers. 
We propose, therefore, to give, in this paper, a short notice 
of the little book which he has recently published on 
the subject. We can easily conceive the deafening 
tattdo on the “drum ecclesiastic” which our attempt 
may lead to among perverts from Hinduism and Euro- 
pean missionaries in India, and it is not without some 
reluctance, therefore, that we enter upon the task ; 
but it is due to the learned author that we should 


not allow his labours to remain unknown to the people 
of this country, with whose ancient history they are so 
intimately associated. The author belongs to a class of 
scholars whose number is daily and rapidly, increasing in 
Europe. The thraldom which a family religion exercises 
on the human intellect, has been shaken off by the mem- 
bers of this class ; and they have taken it upon them- 
selves to examine, critically and intelligently with the 
light of science and history, how far the pretensions of 
Christianity, the most successful of all the different 
systems of religion which exercise their potent influence 


* The Legends of the Old Testament traced to their apparent primitive sources. 
By Thomas Lumsden Strange, London, Trttbner & Co., 1874. 
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to govern, for good or evil, the mind of man, are consis- 
tent with reason and truth.. Such enquirers after the 
truth of religious systems have lived in all ages and in 
every civilized country, and their behaviour towards the 
so-called “ revealed religions” of their times and countries 
has everywhere and at all times been the subject of the 
direst anathemas on the part of the faithful. “ A revilcr 
of the Vedas,” “a heretic,” ,{ an atheist,” “a kafir,” are 
the mildest terms of reproach designed for them, and the 
pains and penalties they were at one time subjected to, in- 
cluding out-casting and excommunication, were the most 
distressing possible. Progress of education and civilization 
have, to a great extent, softened the rigours of these penal- 
ties, but they have not yet become obsolete ; and Mr. 
Strange, as one of the band of “ rationalists,’’ or, as we in 
India Avould call them, Bauddhas, or men who resort to 
reason ( buddhi ) as the final court of appeal in all matters 
concerning religion, must have, doubtless, already in his 
own country, paid the penalty of his recusancy to float with 
the current, and for his determination to judge for himself 
the true character of his national religion. It is grati- 
fying to see, therefore, that the dread of that penalty has 
not deterred him from persevering in his labours through 
four successive volumes, in exposing the hollowness of the 
claims which Christianity has on the respect of mankind. 

The first work published by Mr. Strange was entitled 
“ The Bible ; is it the word of Cod ? ” This was followed 
by a dissertation on the Speaker’s Commentary on the 
Bible, under the title of “ The Speaker’s Commentary 
Reviewed,” and in it ho exposed the utter worthlessness 
of the attempt, mado by a Committee appointed by the 
English House of Commons, to reconcile the contradictions 
of the different parts of the Bible and of the Bible with 
modem science. lie next published an essay on the 
“ Development of Creation on Earth,” in which, taking his 
stand on the scientific discoveries of the Huxleys and. the 
Darwins and tho Thomsons of the age, the author at- 
tempted to prove that the cosmogony of the Bible could 
not be true, and,. therefore, not revealed by God. The 
last work forms the subject of this notice. 
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The object of the book is not to put forth the 
results of any original research on the subject of Bibli- 
cal criticism, but to bring homo to popular readers the 
inferences, deductions and conclusions, which have been 
arrived at by the more scientific workers in the field, but 
whose works are, from their nature, not easily accessible 
to the general public. This has necessitated the intro- 
duction, into the book, of much matter which does not 
directly bear on its main object. The dissertations, for 
instance, on the Aryan migration and on the history of 
Hinduism which take up nearly one third of the book, 
are quite foreign to tlio legends of the Bible, but they 
are required to prepare the readers who are not familiar 
with them for what follows. The same may be said of 
the Jewish history, which forms the next chapter of the 
book. The legends of the Old Testment are treated of 
in the last chapter ( pp. 160 to 243), and as they are indu- 
bitably the best exponents of the true character of the 
Mosaic record, we shall attempt a summary of the author’s 
views on the subject. 

The first legend naturally refers to the creation of 
the universe ; the author, therefore, dwells at considerable 
length on the discordance between the Eloliistic and 
the Jehovistic accounts, and the relation they bear to 
the ancient legends on the subject current among the 
Hindus, the Assyrians, the Chaldians, and the Egyp- 
tians. The reign of Chaos forms the cardinal point in 
the cosmogonia of the Hindus. The Hellenic races 
carried the tradition to the west ; “it having been delivered 
down from Orpheus and Linus by Hesiod and Homer, 
acknowledged by. Epicharmus, and embraced by Thales, 
Anaxagoras, Plato, and other, philosophers who were 
theists”( Vans Kennedy, Hindu Myth. 82, citing Cudworth). 
“ Thus far the Hebrews,” the author comes to the conclu- 
sion, “ it is apparent have been indebted to the Hindus 
and their imitators for their ideas of the primitive con- 
dition of the earth and the first processes of creation. 
The representation that six periods were occupied in tho 
creative action, it is equally clear, is traceable to the 
ancient Persians. The Zend Ayesta so divides these 
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nets into six portions, occupying in all a year, making 
the last of the acts, as in Genesis, tko formation of man 
(Max Muller, Chips, I, 155). The Chaldians also des- 
cribed the creation as effected in six periods (Higgins, 
Avac. 1.61). The Etruscans likewise, adopted this idea, 
making the periods, however, extend each to a thousand 
years. In the first, the planets and the earth wore made ; 
in the second, the firmament ; in the third, the sea and 
waters ; in the fourth, the sun, moon, and stars ; in tho 
fifth, living creatures ; and in the sixth, man {Ibid., I. 
1SL). The Tyrrhenians had precisely the same cosmo- 
gony (Coiy, Anc. Frag., 309). It required the ignorance 
of the Hebraic mind to conceive it possible that the 
whole of these vast operations might be limited to the com- 
pass of six days.” (pp. 174f ). It should be added, however, 
that though the resemblance is strong between the Hindu 
and the Hebraic legends about the generation of the world, 
it is not altogether conclusive. The ancient Assyrians, a 
Semetic race, had current among them traditions which 
run on all fours with the Hebrew legend. Some 
remarkable discoveries have lately been made by Mr. 
George Smith of the British Museum, which throw quite 
a new light on tho subject. Adverting to certain re- 
cent researches in connexion with the tablets brought 
to England by a body of explorers deputed sometime 
ago to Assyria by the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph 
newspaper, that gentleman says : “ The narrative on the 
Assyrian tablets commences with a description of the 
period before the world was created, when there existed 
a chaos or confusion. The desolate and empty state of 
the universe and the generation by chaos of monsters are 
vividly given. The chaos is presided over by a female 
power named Tisalat or Tismat, corresponding to the 
Thalath of Berosus ; but as it proceeds, the Assyrian 
account agrees rather with the Bible than with the short 
account from Berosus. We are told in the inscriptions, 
of the fall of the celestial being who appears to corres- 
pond to Satan. In his ambition, he raises his hand 
against the sanctuary of the God of heaven, and the 
description of kith is really magnificient. He is re- 
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presented riding in a chariot through celestial space 
Surrounded by the storms, -with the lightning playing 
before him, and wielding a thunderbolt as a weapon. 

“ This rebellion leads to a Avar in heaven and the con- 
quest of the powers of evil, the gods, in due course, creat- 
ing the universe in stages, as in the Mosaic narrative, 
surveying each step of the work and pronouncing it good. 
The divine work culminates in the creation of man, who 
is made upright and free from evil, and endowed by the 
gqds with the noble faculty of speech. 

“ The Deity then delivers a long address to the newly- 
created being, instructing him in all his duties and privi- 
leges, and pointing out the glory of his state. But this 
condition of blessing does not last long before man, 
yielding to temptation, falls ; and the Deity then pro- 
nounces upon him a terrible curse, invoking on his head 
all the evils which ha.ve since afflicted humanity. These 
last details are, as I have before stated, upon the frag- 
ment which I excavated during my first journey. to 
Assyria, and the discovery of this single relic, ^ in my 
opinion, increases many times over the value of “ The 
Daily Telegraph Collection.” 

The Indian reader will at once perceive how close 
is the resemblance of Tisraat, of the above extract, 
with the Maya of the Tantric cosmogony, but the coinci- 
dence need not necessarily lead to the conclusion, 
that the one is borrowed from the other. Of all mys- 
teries that of generation struck mankind, in primitive 
times, as the most wonderful, and in the aspirations 
of man to unfold the nature of creation, the practice has 
everywhere been to apply to the Godhead — to the un- 
known — the known mystery of human genesis, and hence 
it is that a sexual agency has found a place, in some form 
or other, in almost every system of ancient cosmogony. 
It is the natural result of week finite humanity trying to 
unveil the infinito. The nature of the human mind 
being everywhere the same, and being every where 
directed to the same end, the l’esult cannot but be very 
much tho same, even without any enterchange of opinion 
and ideas. Local colourings apart, even as a lover in 
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the torrid zone, giving vent to his feelings in a lore song, 
must express ideas very similar to what a person would 
do under like circumstances in the freezing cold of Lap- 
land, so must other human thoughts and ideas in 
different climes bear a close relation to each other. 
And this being the case we are loath to attribute 
to interchange of opinion or necessary borrowing every 
similitude in old legends that tunis up. The case doubt- 
less becomes different when circumstantial details and 
local colouring are of a character that cannot result ex- 
cept on the assumption of borrowing, and historical evi- 
dence is of a nature which creates a strong presumption 
in favour of it. This is, however, not exactly what hap- 
pens in regard to the Mosaic records. The race which 
got them up lived in close neighbourhood with the Assy- 
rians on the one hand, and the Egyptian and the 
Hellenic races on the other, and it is to be presumed that 
many traditions must have been current among them in 
common, and when internal evidence of the community 
of such traditions are manifest, the conclusion must be 
inevitable that the later records borrowed from the 
more ancient ones. Assyrian researches, however, are 
yet in their infancy, and until they are matured it would be 
unsafe to decide dogmatically whether the Hebrew chro- 
niclers borrowed from the Aryans, or the Assyrians, or 
the Egyptians, though the fact of borrowing may at once 
be conceded. 

The next legend concerns the form in which man was 
originally fashioned. According to the Old Testament 
“ Elohim created man in his own image ; in the image of 
Elohim created he him ; male and female created he 
them.” Again, “this is the book of the generations of 
Adam and Eve. In the day that Elohim created man, in 
the likeness of Elohim made he him ; male and female 
created he them.” The obvious meaning of these passa- 
ges is that the external or corporeal form of man is the 
Counterpart of that of Elohim. It must follow conse- 
quently that the Deity had sexual attributes, the counter- 
parts of which were reproduced in man. Some Bibli- 
cists deny this, and wish to imply that the image meant 
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is tlie moral and not the corporeal one ; but in so 
doing they only fly from Scylla to fall into Uharybdis. 
The legend of the fall of man is founded entirely on his 
ignorance of the distinction between good and evil, and 
omniscience is avowedly the foremost attribute of the 
L)ivinity. That the outward lineament is what the chro- 
nicler meant is evident, not only from the context but, 
from various passages Avhich follow. Thus, when Cain was 
born, Eve recognised him as the exact counterpart of the 
creator. “ I have gotten a man,” she said, “ even 
Jahvah himself." This passage is incorrectly translated 
in the current English version, but this much is certain 
that Cain, born after the transgression, could not have been 
in the moral image of the Divinity, and yet Eve sees 
in him the image of the Divinity. The phrase is 
used again of. Seth whom Adam “ begat in his own like- 
ness, after his image.” Nor is it remarkable that a human 
writer, in describing the origin of his own race, should lay 
claim to divine character even in his outward mak.e. it 
is only the stoiy of the lion and the painter reproduced 
in the genesis of man. Ilad the lion written the story, 
the details would have been different, and in favour of 
the lord of the forest. Mr. Strange has quoted several 
passages to sIioav that the story is borroAvcd from 
the Hindus; but he seems not to have been aAvare 
of the most remarkable one in the Gopatha Bralimana 
of the Atharva Veda which is evidently the model 
on Avhich the story is founded. As the Vedic legend 
is not Avell-knoAvn xve Avill quote it entire. It runs 
thus: “ Om ! Verily, Brahma alone and only by itself 
existed at first. It Avilled. £ I alone exist as the 
highly adorable. Ho ! I must create from myself a 
second Dcva like unto me.’ It Avorked upon, it well 
warmed, it fully heated itself. On the forehead of 
this Avorking, Avcll-Avarmed and fully heated ( being ) pers- 
piration broke forth. Well pleased thereby, it said, £ I, 
the highly adorable, know Avell all that should be knoAvn.’ 
It Avorked again, it Avarmed itself- Avell again, it' fully 
heated itself ; thereupon seperate streams of pers- 
piration flowed from all the pores of the body of that 
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working, well-warmed, anil fully-heated being. They 
pleased it. It said, * by these I shall support all and 
every thing whatever ; by those I shall create all and 
every thing whatever ; by these I shall attain all and 
every thing whatever.’ 

“ Having thus created water* it looked down,' and in 
the water beheld its own shadow. The seed of the 
beholder, of its own accord, oozed'out, and dropped into 
the water. It (Brahma) thereupon worked and well- 
warmed and fully heated the water. The belaboured 
well-warmed and fully-heated water, along with the seed, 
divided into two. Thereof that which was gross, 
common, very saline, unpotable, unpalatable, and un- 
steady, along with the seed in it, becflme the ocean ; the 
other which was potable, palatable and quiet, was worked 
upon and well-warmed and fully heated, and thereby 
whatever seed was in it, dried up, and because it dried 
up ( alhrijyata ,) therefore it became Bhrigu,” the first 
created man.”f 

The Biblical statement of man having been made last, 
after all other animals had been created, next engages Mr. 
Strange’s attention ; but the obvious fallacy of the state- 
ment needs no elaborate comment to expose it. The 
parasites which are destined to live within the body of 
man could not have been created with their present con- 
stitution until after . the creation of man in whose body 
alone thoy could live and thrive. The same may be said 
of many other parasites, and parasites constitute about 
one half of the animal kingdom — though to the general 
reader this may not bo at once manifest. Naturalists 
further know that various forms of Infusoria arc even 
now being daily formed, and they are standing protests 
against the Biblical theory. 

The dogma of the Sabbath, on which day the Divini- 
ty rested after his six days of arduous labour, needs no 
argument to show that it is founded entirely on an 
anthropomorphic notion of the Godhead, and is entirely- 


* Tho word is in the plural^ number in the text, 
f Gopatha Br&hinaim, Introduction, pp. 12 f. 
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at variance with His omnipotence. Weak narrow-minded 
men of the lowest calibre alone could conceive the idea 
of God becoming tired after his six days’ labour. 

The most important legend of the Old Testament is, 
however, that regarding the fall of man. It forms the 
corner stone of Christianity, and the theory of our moral 
responsibility and final redemption rests entirely On it. 
It has been conceive'd in unquestionably a highly poeti- 
cal spirit, and the highest mead of praise is due to those 
who elaborated it. But for all that it is evident that it 
is a mythe founded on the relation of the sexes, and has 
no claim whatever to be considered as a historical event 
of such momentous importance as the Mosaic record 
would make it out to be. Its earliest form appears in 
the Zend Avesta, in which its gross carnal character is 
fully exposed. We read in the Banduhesli that “Mes- 
chi and Meschiane, the first man and woman, were 
seduced by Ahrimau under the form of a serpent, and 
they then committed in thought, word and action, the 
cannal sin, and thereby tainted with the original sin all 
their descendants. ,r The coarseness of this version was 
first taken off by the Hellenic legend of Pandora. Ac- 
cording to it Zeus once deprived the brothers Prome- 
theus, and Epimetheus, the first two of mankind, of the 
celestial fire of which they had possessed themselves. 
Prometheus thereupon stole and brought it back to earth. 
u Zeus then, the mythe goes on to relate, was incensed' at 
this daring deed, and resolved to punish tho men for it. 
He therefore directed Hopluestas to knead earth and 
water, to give it human voice and strength, and to make 
. the fair form of a virgin like the immortal goddesses ; 
he desired Athdna to endow her with artist-knowledge, 
Aphx’odite to give her beauty and desire, and Hermds to 
inspire her with an impudent and artful disposition. 
When formed she was attired by the Seasons and Graces ; 
each of the deities gave the commanded gifts, and she was 
named Panddra ( All-gift ). Thus furnished she was 
brought by Herrnds to the dwelling of Epimetheus ; who, 
though his brother Prometheus had warned him 
to bo * upon his guard and to receive no gifts 
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from Zeus, dazzled with her charms, took her to his 
house, and maefe her his wife. The evil effects of this 
imprudent act were speedily felt. In the house of 
these first men stood a closed jar, which they had been 
forbidden to open. Forethought, as may be supposed, 
had rigidly obeyed this direction, and had hitherto kept 
his brother also from transgressing it. But the ease was 
now altered : a woman, whose chief attribute is curiosity, 
was come into the house : dying to know what the jar 
contained, she raised the lid, and all the evils, hitherto un- 
known to man, poured out and spread over the earth. In 
terror at the sight of these monsters she clapped down the 
lid just in time to prevent the escape of Hope, who thus 
remained with man, his chief support and comfort.”* 
Other versions of this story are also current, all founded 
on the same basis, and having for their substance, the 
creation of woman out of earth, even as Eve was made of 
the left rib of the first created man, and Pandora’s curiosity to 
open a closed jar or box, even as Eve’s lead to the tasting of 
the forbidden apple — both old emblems of the unimpregna- 
ted womb. The tree and the serpent do not occur in the 
Greek story, but they are prominent in the Zend version. 
They are well-known phallic emblems,! and they all tend 
to the same result, the pains of travail and the evils of 
human existence proceeding from our carnal desires. The 
names of Prometheus (fore-thought) and Epinu'thcus (after- 
thought, i.c. of Prudence and Folly,) give the true key to 
the meaning of the legend, and we have no rcasoti to doubt 
that the two-fold object of the myth, whether we accept 
the Zend, the Greek, or the Mosaic version, is first to estab- 
lish a primitive state of purity from which men fell by 
their own acts, and 2nd, the part which our animal desires 
have played in bringing on that fall, making weak woman 
the instrument of it. 

That hermits, sick of the world and its manifold 
evils, should entertain such notions and develop 


* Keiglitley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy, p. 259. 

t Some of our readers may recall to mind the popular belief in Bengal that 
the dream of a serpent is a sure presage of pregnancy, 
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them into fables and allcgoi’ies is but jpntnral, but it 
can have no claim to special regard as a historical revela- 
tion inspired by the Divinity. Certain it is that versions 
of the story more ancient than the Mosaic one being 
extant, right reasoning would indicate the latter to be 
an improvement, or amplification, of the former, and not 
foundedbn an historical ba^is. Bishop T [avoid Browne, iutho 
Speaker’s Commentary, has found.himself obliged to allow 
the identity of the Zoroastrian and the Hebrew versions of 
the fall of man, and suggests how the correspondence 
may have been brought about. “ The Persians,” he says, 
“ of all people except the Hebrews, wore the most likely 
to have retained the memory of primitive traditions, and 
secondly, Zoroaster was probably brought into contact 
with the Hebrews, and with the prophet Daniel in the 
court of Darius, and may have learned much from such 
association.” “ He designates the legend as ‘the great 
Semitic tradition,’ for which lie claims the possibility of a 
‘ real historic basis’ ( I. 30, 41) ). But if the legend is 
'to be accepted as a tradition, resting on an historic basis, 
it is removed at once from the sphere of revelation. It 
is a tale that has passed, through human channels, from 
month to mouth ; it may be founded on truth, or other- 
wise ; it may be accurately reported, or seriously impaired 
by exaggerations and direct misrepresentation. We must 
take it for what it is worth, ami require to know the chan- 
nels of its transmission. The learned ’bishop calls it 
‘ primeval,’ but we know nothing of its primitive origin, 
and nothing of its transmitters. We have records of the 
religious views of a very ancient race, the early Aryans. 
There were among them faint germs for such a legend, 
but they were far from having the legend itself. Wo 
meet with it first among an offset from this stock, at a 
time when mythological fancies had begun to take solid 
shapes. Because we find it transferred to the records of 
a much more recent and barbaric people, are these repre- 
sentations of a speaking serpent and a life-giving tree 
entitled to any more credence than any other of the su- 
perstitious imageiy of the day and people from whom 
they have descended ? To make of the younger and 
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more barbaric race the originators of the legend, and not 
its adopters, and to suppose an intercourse between Daniel 
and Zoroaster, to account for the transmission, is a last 
resource taken in a desperate cause. The age of Zoroas- 
ter is quite uncertain, occupying a range from b. c. 300 
to b. c. 512 (Scholten, Comparative view of 'Religions , 
1 3). * It is impossible,’ says Dr. Dollinger, ‘ to fix the 

age of Zoroaster precisely. He may have been some- 
what juuior to Moses (perhaps about 1300 b. c.) ; in 
any case he did not live, as has been frequently, asserted 
by mistake, under the father of Darius Ilystaspes’ (or 
•about b. c. 550). ( Gentile and Jew , I. 380/ The author 

of the book of Daniel professes to have lived during the 
Babylonish captivity, lie has been convicted of igno- 
rance ol‘ those days, and is unnamed among the Hebrew 
prophets by the author of Ecclesiastieus. writing about it. 
o. 200.”'"' “ How the legend may have found its way from 
the Persian into the Jewish scriptures is easily illustrated. 

‘ Now, it is known that about the same time, and in -the 
same place, namely, at Alexandria where the Old Testa- 
ment was rendered into Creek, the Avosta was also 
translated into the same language, so that we have at 
Alexandria, in the third century b. e., a well-established 
historical contact between the believers in Genesis and 
the believers in the Avosta, and an easy opening for 
exchange of ideas’ ( Max Muller, Chips, I., 152). 

That 1 he narrative of the fall was a late introduction 
in the Jewish record, is also apparent from the circums- 
tance that, notwithstanding its doctrinal import, it is 
not adverted to, from Genesis to Malachi, by any of the 
sacred personages occupied in the religious training of 
the people.” t 

Advertingto the part played by the serpent in the Mosaic 
story, Mr. Strange very logically observes : “The agent for 
the temptation is a serpent, described as more subtle than 
any other of the animal creation which had been formed. 
Subtlety implies possessing the means of judgment, so 

* “ The Bible, is it the Word oC UodJ” 175-177. 

1 The Legends o£ the Old Testament, pp. 191K. 
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as to be able to weigh consequences and choose the more 
eligible course, in view of gaining some advantage over 
another. The animals, consequently, wero more highly 
endowed than man who knew not good from evil. The 
serpent thus acting was cursed above all other animals, 
and, as a special punishment, reduced to go thenceforth 
upon his belly, and to subsist on dust. But we know 
that he has always thus moved from the remotest ages, 
as his fossil remains indicate ; that in his movement he 
is graceful and surpassingly agile ; that his form is not 
a monstrosity assigned to him in punishment, but is one 
of the innumerable manifestations of tho resources of 
the Almighty in varying his creation ; and that dust is 
not his food. Doubtless it has been argued that the 
serpent of the old Testament was not an ordinary reptile, 
but Satan himself in that shape, but if this be admitted 
it would follow that the Godhead cursed the race of ser- 
pents, which were innocent, for the transgression of a 
person who did not belong to that race, an act which 
would be highly reprehensible in a mortal judge, and 
infinitely more so in the Divinity whose impartial justice 
is his highest attribute. The Jewish chronicler seems, 
however, to entertain a particular prediliction for curses. 
According to him the earth is cursed with sterility for 
the sake of man. One such curse, heartily pronounced 
by the originator and upholder of all things, would obli- 
terate creation. But the earth stands in perpetual refu- 
tation of the Jewish scribe. It teems with regions of 
surpassing beauty and fertility, and in lieu of producing 
nothing but thorns and thistles, it liberally remunerates 
the labour of man. The impotency of the cursing is 
manifested in its repetitions, the Creator being made 
to go on oursing through Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
and the further books, until the process culminates in 
the ond of all at the book of .Revelation. No one hav- 
ing a real sense of the Almighty could thus represent 
him. "The portraiture is that of a coarse and ignorant 
inind. We have its type among the Hindus when they 
had become debased by their advanced mythologies. By 
- the curse of Siva was Brahma deprived of temples and 
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worship ; Siva himself was deprived of his share of 
sacrifices by the curse of Daksha ; Vishnu’s avatars were 
the consequence of his being -cursed by Bhrigu ; and the 
thousand eyes of Indra were substituted, as an allevia- 
tion of a curse pronounced by Gautama, for other un- 
seemly marks of the saint’s displeasure. In short, the 
whole Hindu mythology rests principally ort the effects 
produced by such curses ; and on the devotional means 
adopted for procuring liberation from their effects.”* 

Turning now to the legends after the fall, we have the 
same obvious proof of adaptations and plagiarisms 
which characterize the so-called history of creation and of 
the period of innocence in the garden of Eden. The first 
persons born after the fall, according to the Bible, were the 
brothers Cain and Abel, who are obviously the counterparts 
of the Egyptian Osiris and Typlion. These latter, though 
gods according to later legends are considered to have been 
originally earth-born mortals, and remarkable for their 
being, like Cain and Abel, the representatives of goodness 
andevil. “Typhon, the wicked one kills Osiris, the righteous 
one, as Cain killed Abel ; but the Egyptian legend had a 
significancy. Osiris stood for the defence of all that 
bespoke his fertilizing and benefieient influences. Typhon 
represented the winter and is associated with sterility, — 
whatever, in fact, was in contrast to the genial opera- 
tions of Osiris. Typhon killing Osiris is, therefore, the 
winter season overcoming the Solar power. The Jewish 
copyist adopts as historical the elements of the myth 
without apprehending its meaning.” (p. 201.) 

The idea of purity being associated with primitive 
simplicity, the conclusion was at once arrived at that the 
span of human life in such times of purity must have been 
excessively long, and all ancient systems of religion 
adopted the theory. The Biblical writers could not resist 
the temptation, and accordingly they made “Adam live 
930 years, Sotli 912, Enos 90/i, and so on. This is in keep- 
ing with the lengthened years ascribed to man in the Krita 
Yuga of the Hindus, and the golden age of the Greeks.” 


Legends pp. 195L 
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But there is nothing to show that there is any truth in 
the statement. Man in those days must have been very 
differently constituted to have withstood the wear and tear 
of such lengthened periods. If we may draw any infer- 
ence from the lives of races now living in primitive simpli- 
city, the conclusion should go quite the other way. 

In their conception of angelic purity the authors of the 
Old Testament seem to have been as unfortuuate as in their 
notions of divinity. In Jude we have ‘angels which kept 
at their first state, but left their own habitation, giving 
themselves over to fornication and going after strange 
flesh.’ “We have here, seemingly,” says our author ‘the 
sons of God’ of Genesis, who in like manner, left their 
habitation under the temptation of ‘ strange flesh.’ Bibli- 
cifcts seek to give the passage an inoffensive construction, 
by taking the sons of God who allied themselves to the 
daughters of men to mean a godly race mixing with an 
ungodly one. It would be singular that all the godly 
ones should be males, and the ungodly all females. Nor 
was there such a godly race to point to, especially in view 
of the later teaching which has included all under sin. 
The Hebrew scripture is in exact consonance with the 
credulous ideas of the early days. It was a common 
notion that celestials might consort with the human race 
and rai^fj up progeny from them, according to the Hindu 
legends,- as wo have seen, the bise xual deity begot the 
race of man. The earliest beings so generated were 
great llisliis, possessing semi-divine constitutions aud 
powers ; others such also appeart d upon the scene. 
Agasti was the joint son of the deities j\litra and 
Varuna by Urvasi ; Kardama was born from the shadow 
of . Brahma ; the sage Pulastya was the son of 
Brahma ; the seventh Manu was a son of Suvya; Indra 
seduced the wife of the sage Gautama ; llama ajjd his 
three brothers were produced by Yislmu imparting the 
Tdyasa or nectar of the gods to their mothers ; 
Sita sprung from the furrow ; the five Pandavas 
were the sons of the divinities, Indra, Dharma, 
Marut and the Aswins, and Pritha had Kama by the 
sun. The Egyptians and C haldeans had dynasties of gods 
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and demi-gods, who at length gave place to their mortal 
descendants.* * * * The Greeks adopted similar ideas. 
Jupiter was the father of Bacchus, Castor and Pollux, 
Hercules, Perseus, Minos, and Amphion by human 
mothers. He also seduced Calliste, Io, and Antiope, 
daughters of various kings of Greece.” Apollo, Neptune 
and Mars had sons also by human mothers, and amOurs 
with mortal females. Vulcan, Saturn and Mercury, 
likewise, mated themselves with daughters of men. 
Few will venture to urge on the face of these facts that 
the amours of the Bibiic angels were other than copies of 
these. 

We now come to the Deluge. “ The earth being filled 
with wickedness, and ‘ every imagination’ of the heart 
of man being ‘only evil continually,’ ‘it repented 
Jahveh that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart.’ The wrath of Jahveh extended itself 
from man to the insentient brute creation, and he deter- 
mined to ‘ destroy from the face of the earth, both man, 
and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the 
air,’ saying that, ‘ it repented him that lie had made them.’ 
The representation given of the Creator is a most un- 
worthy one. He had already cursed his creation, and 
what was to be expected of mankind ejected from his favor 
and guidance, but wickedness ?* * * * To describe the 
Creator as disappointed and grieved on witnessing, after 
a trial of 1 550 years, the inevitable consequences of his 
own appointments, is an absurdity. To extend the judg- 
ment to the irresponsible animals was an unwarrantable 
sacrifice of life ; and if founded on. any possible sense .of 
justice, why were the fishes not embraced in the sentence ? 
* * * * The judgment was, moreover, wholly ineffectual 
as a remedial measure. W hat was to be gained by sweep- 
ing off one wicked generation, to renew the earth with 
fresh generations of inevitable sinners ? And why, if the 
judgment was suitable for correction, should the divinity 
have pledged himself never to repeat it ? The guilt was 
to occur, and why not the punishment '{ The expression of 
Jahveh is, ‘ 1 will not again curse the ground any more 
for man’s sake.’ ” (pp. 205-6.) 
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It lias been often said that the tradition of the flood 
has been preserved by almost all the ancient nations, and 
this universality of belief may be accepted as an evi- 
dence of the actuality of the visitation. This is, however, 
a mere begging of the question, and may, therefore, be dis- 
missed without a remark. There are records of several 
ancient nations who have had no such tradition, and those 
who have it may very reasonable be hamed as the 
prompters from whom the Jews borrowed it. 

“ The legend first appears among the Hindus in the 
Satapatha Brahmana, which is an adjuuct of the Yajur- 
Veda, and one of the latest of the Brahmanas (Max 
Muller, Chips, I 158; Muir, Sansk. Texts, II XVIII, 
XIX.). This is the most ancient known version of the 
story. It is not where it should be if based upon reality, 
namely, in the primitive Vedic literature.” “ The Sata- 
patha Brahmana describes Manu as the one person saved 
from the flood. A fish, which had claimed and received 
his protection, warned him that in a certain number of 
years the flood would visit the earth, and directed him to 
construct a ship, in which he should be saved. This he 
accordingly did ; and when the deluge came, the fish 
conducted the vessel, and fastened it to a northern 
mountain, which the commentator explains was the 
Himalaya. 

“The tale next appears in the Mahabharata, where it is 
entitled the Matsyaka Purana, (sic) or Legend of the Fish. 
The particulars are the same as those in the Brahmana, 
but with sundry embellishments and additions. The 
fish is described to be an incarnation of Brahma, and the 
mountain to which the vessel was secured is explicitly 
statod to have been the Himavan. The world is des- 
cribed as submerged for many years, and the seven prime- 
val Rishis are said to have been saved, together with 
Manu ;• the number of the saved persons being thus 
brought up to eight, as in the later Jewish narrative.” 

(p. 2.11.) 

“ The legend, among the Hindus, next occurs in the Pu- 
ranas, which, it will be remembered, are modern represen- 
tations of ancient traditions. It appears in the Matsya, 
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Bbagavata, and Agni Purdna9. The saved being is now 
s»id to have been the royal rislii Satyavrata, who became 
appointed to the office of Manu, and was thus the seventh 
Manu. Satya-vrata means “ upright in conduct,” “ ad- 
hering to truth.” We thus have the “just man, perfect 
in liis generations,” adopted by the Jewish natrator. 
The fish who saves him is represented to be an incarna- 
tion of Yishnu, the then popular divinity'. The seven 
lishis ai*e also among the saved, and Satyavrata pro- 
vides himself not only with plants and seeds, but with 
specimens of all living creatures (Williams. Ind. Ep. 
'Poet. :■ 6 ; Muir, SansL Tents , 1. 20(5, 209, 212.) 

“The Chaldean version of the story is perhaps the old- 
est known, -and it has recently been brought to light. In 
it the name of the hero is Sisit, who, Mr. Smith thinks, 
“ may be identified with Xisuthrus, the saved personage 
figuring in Berosus’s account of the flood.” “ He is ad- 
verted to by Sir Henry llawlinson as a deified sage, 
who may have been the first civilizer of the Babylonians, 
and have lived about B. 0. 6400.” According to this 
version the flood was sent in judgment, “the world having 
turned to sin.” Sisit, warned of the event, was directed 
to take refuge in a ship. The deity said to him, ‘I will 
cause it to rain from heaven heavily. Enter to the midst 
of the ship, and shut thy door.’ Sisit accordingly em- 
barked with ‘ all his male and female servants, the beasts 
of the field, the animals of the field, and the sons of the 
army.’ 

“ The deluge of Xisuthrus is recorded by the Baby- 
lonian historian Berosus, who has a priest of Belus, and 
of the time of Alexander the Great. The saved man 
was the tenth in descent of the first Chaldean kings, 
as Noah was the tenth from Adam. The deity Cronus 
( Saturn) warned him of the day when the flood shou’d 
• descend, and directed him to build a vessel, and take with 
him his friends and relations, all that was necessary to 
sustain life, and all species of animals, both birds and 
quadrupeds, and so escape the danger. ’ 

“This Xisuthrus, was the tenth Chaldean king, just a3 
IToah comes in as th'e tenth in descent from Adam (Cory, 
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Ay,c Frag. 26.) and the age of these Chaldean patriarchs 
with those the Hindus. Thus the ten Chaldean kings 
reigned for a total of 120 sari or 432,000 years (Cory, 
26; and it forms the sum of the Kali Yuga, the 
aggregate of the four Yogas being 4,320,000 years, called 
a Maha or great Yuga, and a day or brahma, consisting 
of a thousand Yugas, extends to 432,000,tOO years (Wil- 
liams, Sanslc, Dist, 2i3, Sib). 

“ The Phoenician accounts of the deluge designates the 
saved man as Sydyk, a name sinifying ‘‘the just man,” 
of whom the Hebrew Noah is descriptive, lie had with 
him his sons, who were the seven mythical being called 
the Cabiri.” 

“The Greeks lnve accounts of two deluges. O re is 
said to have occurred 16‘Hi years before tho first Olym- 
piad, or 13. C. 2 bringing it within twenty-seven years 
of the Hebrew flood ( Anthou’s Letup.) Another is 
said to have happened B. C. la:)3 ( Anthon’s Letup). ” 

So far the correspon lence of tho Hebrew and other an- 
cient accounts is as close as could bo made without 
positive and simple copying, and it is carried to the ex- 
tent of even borrowing the names < f the hero. In the 
Hebrew legend, it is “ Noah,” or “ Nuh,” which says our 
author,” is fairly identifiable with that of the hero of 
the Sanskrit legend, “ Ma-un” ( Faber, Pag. Idol, 1 1 1. 
468; Maurice, llist of Ilisdosb.m, I pref. IX) ‘‘Nuh” 
was one of the most ami *nt. of the Egyptian gods, and 
a divinity of tho wafers (Osburn, Monumental Hist, 
of Egypt - , I 238). 'Jhe name written as “Nus,” or 
4 Nusus,” is also identifiable w th “ Bio-nusus,” “ the god 
Nrisus,” this being a designation of .Baechm, tho god of 
wine. Diormsus, according to Diodorus .‘■denies, taught 
"men to plant the vine and to make wine ( Bryant, A.ne. 
Myth, III, 19,21 ; Faber, Pag. Idol., II., 268.); in 
keeping with which Noah is no sooner delivered from the 
flood than he ‘ began to be an husbandman, and he 
planted a vineyard, and he drank of the wine, and was 
drunken.’ Auother connection is Osiris, the Egyptian 
l^vioity, who was bom of Mount Nysa. The Hebrew 
aeity is accordingly termed Jahveh-Nis&i in Exod. XVII. 
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15, and, by trasposirion of the syllables, his holy place 
is termed Mount Sinai ( Sharpe, Egyp. Myth., 10, l 1 ). 
Osiris, by a stratagem, was shut up by his wicked brother 
T\ phon in a chest, or ark, and thrown into the Nile. 
This occurred on tho seventeenth day of the month of 
Athyr (Prichard, Egyp. Myth , 58, £9.) Great emphasis 
is laid upon Noah having been incarcerated in his ark on 
a given day. ‘In the self-same day, the Hebrew 
writer points, out, he entered it. This was tho 17th day 
cf the 2nd month, < r the very day in which Osiris was 
entombed in his ark’ ( Faber, Pag. Idol, 11.241,242.) 
That Noah was the embodiment of the Pagan divinities 
Dionusus and Osiris, is sufficiently apparent ; and as 
‘ the just man’ we recognize in him the Hindu Satya- 
vrata and the Phoenician Sydyk ; and as the tenth in 
descent from the piimeval man, the Chaldean Xisuthrus.’ 
(p. 215) 

'Hie next most important legend is that of the 
Towel’ of Babel. The Hebrew delineator of the story 
b:.s, as usual, beau diawing his materials from pagan 
sources. *■ The legend has been recorded by Berosus 
as of Chaldean origin, and lias been adopted by the Greek 
wiiters IJestioeus. Abydenus, and Eup oleums. It ap- 
pears also in the Sibylline writings of Babylonia and of 
Greece, and is a version of the Titanic war (Cory, Anc. 
Frag. 34, 50, .07,). In far nobler form the Homeric poet 
imagines the rebellious Titans endeavouring to scale the 
abode of Zeus, by piling Ossa upon Pelion and Olympus.” 

' “The story of Lot is' revolting in all its details, and 
it lias not even the merit of being original. The 
change of Lot’s wife into a pillar of Salt has a 
parallel in the Greek i-tory of the change of Philemon 
and Baucis into trees, but while the Hebrew story is 
c -arse and revolting in all its parts, the Greek versi'.nist 
gives us a pleasant tale consistent in its details. Lot is 
ready to sacrifice the virtue of liis daughters to the lusts 
of a depraved multitude, and they first inebriate and 
then commit incest with him. In the Greek story the 
saved beings are. an o.ld couple who retained their virtue 
in the midst of surrounding profligacy/’ ( p. 221.) 
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Though the idea of human sacrifice has been repro* 
bated in several parts of the Scriptures, Abraham is said 
to havo intended the sacrifice of his son to Jehovah in 
obedience to a divine command. Jephtha again is said 
to have been moved by the “ spirit of Jahveh”- to vow 
that if he was successful in a certain encounter with his 
enemies, he would otter up as a burnt ottering “ whatso- 
ever came forth from his house to meet him on his 
return,’* and ihe victim was his own daughter. Jephtha’s 
sacrifice is identifiable with that of Tphigenia (“born 
of Jptha” or Jephtha) by her father Agamemnon. The 
story has a model in the ancient Sanskrit legend of the 
sacrifice of Sunahsophaas a substitute for Rohita, the son 
of king Ilarishchandra, hut while in the Sanscrit and the 
Greek legends the intended victims are ultimately saved, 
the Hebrew story of Jcptha’s sacrifice has a tragical 
conclusion. 

The leaning the Hebrew writers evince to wars bet- 
ween divine being3 and mortal**, is of itself a proof 
positive of the human origin of their narratives — a proof 
of men anxious to enhance the glory of their heroes by 
making them victorious over gods, and one 'Which is 
enough to deprive them of all claim to inspiration, and that 
of their writings to revelation. Nor is this p?culiarity by 
any means oiiginal. it may be noticed in many 
eastern legends. In the Maha-blmrata there are poetical 
delineations of mortals eugaging themselves in physical 
struggles with Godhead. Both Arjuna and Asvathama are 
said to have fought wifli Siva, but in their case without in. 
the first instance having any idea of the nature of the 
contest they were engaged in, and the character of their 
opponent ; while “ the Hebrew Scriptures have presented 
•to us the bald, toil’s?, and purposeless story of Jacob 
wrestling, with a Divine Being as sober history.” 

Much of what has been said of Moso3 in the Hebrew 
Scriptures has been drawn from mythical sources. The 
exposure in an ark of bulrushes has a counterpart in 
Bacchus with his mother having been enclosed in an 
•urk and cast into the sea. Danae and her infant Perseus, 
Telephus, son of Hercules, with his mother were similarly 
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exposed. Romulus was exposed on a river’s bank, and 
Kama of the Maha-bbafata was exposed in a similar way 
to save the credit of his mother. 

Again, the idea of the visible manifestations of the deity 
given in the Hebrew Scriptures is certainly not a new 
one. “ The brilliant descriptions of the Court of Maha- 
deva on Mount Kailasa aild of Vishnu’s abode on Mount 
Meru, resplendent with gold and jewels, exceeding in 
radiance the blended brightness of a dozen suns, and the 
splendour’s of the residence of Jove on Olympus, have 
their counterparts in what Aardi and others, invited by 
Moses, has in a mount (Exod. XXIV. 10) in what 
Micaiah (I Kings XXII. 19) Isaiah (VI. 1-4) and Ezekiel 
(I. 26-28) beheld. 

No one in the present day can be made to believe it 
possible that the sun and moon can be stopped in their 
daily course, yet tho Hebrew Scriptures ascribe to the 
Jewish leader such a feat. The idea, however, is net a 
new one. Havana, it is narrated in the Katnayana, seiz?d 
on the sun and the moon with his arms and prevented 
their rising 73) ; and the great Hamimana induced tho 
sun to “standstill, and not rise till midday. Bacchus also 
is said to have wrested the sun and moon when on his 
march to India” ( Liiggin«, Anac, II. 19). 

Samson and Hercules are but counterparts of each- 
other. Dupuis thinks Iftrcules represents the sun, and his 
twelve labors the twelve signs of the Z ;diac. “ The name 
of Samson is derivable tiom Shears the sun.” “ But 
while Hercules is an example of obedience, patience and 
.fortitude, the Jewish hero exhibits nothing but bruto 
strength.” 

Most of the other legends of the Old Testament have, 
in the same way, been traced to more ancient and fore : gn 
sources, Tut wc have already exceeded our limit, and 
quoted more largely than we at first intended ; wc cannot, 
however, close this resume of Mr. Strange’s highly in- 
teresting and able work, without offering to our readers 
one more quotation. , It illustrates in a marked manner 
the most vital point in the Old Testament, namely, its 
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morality. We take it from Inman’s remarkable work 
on “Ancient Faiths in Ancient Names.” 

“ Those who are,” says Inman, “ acquainted with the 
doctrine of ‘ election,’ as enunciated by St. Paul, may well 
be shocked when they develop the arguments used by the 
apostle (Rom. IX. 41, 13, X. 15-7 28) and examine into the 
elections, or, what amomts to the same thing, the selec* 
tions recorded in the Old Testament as having been made 
by the Almighty from amongst men. Can profane history, 
show us a more drunken character than Noah, the 
inventor of winebibb'ng and bestial intoxication; one 
more contemptible than Abraham, who traded on his 
wife’s infamy and sacrificed (in intention) his two sons 
without a qualm ; and one more mean, deceptive, and 
cowardly than Jacob ? Can we find therein any one to 
surpass David in cruelty, rulhlessness, credulity, lip 
reverence, and revenge, or to equal Solomon, the damning 
blot on his father’s life the child of adultery, associated 
with* two attempts at murder, and himself the personifi- 
cation of barbaric pomp ami unbridled lust ? Surely 
if these considerations stood alone we ought to recognise 
with certainty that what is called election by the Lord is 
nothing move than a fiction of the historian, who, in 
depicting others, to a great extent describes what he 
himself would be under the circumstances with wkic.li he 
Surrounds his heroes.” 


Kapila. 



AX HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL MEMOIR OX 

SUB-DIVISION BANKA IN BHAUGULPORE. 

WITH A SHORT NOTICE OF THE CELEBRATED SHRINE AT DEOGIIUR. 


“pPiOM the present condition of the Sub-Division, — 
its spar.-.o pnpu'ation, the primitive stale of society 
existing in it, and extensive forests abounding in wild 
beasts, — one would suppose that this part of i lie country 
has very lately Le< ome the abode of men. There are, 
nevertheless, remains which indisputably prove it to 
have bei n peopled from the most ancient 
AMi,vny. timo-\ The hill Alandar near Boicorse 
is mentioned in Hindu Mythology in connection with 
the creation of the world when the Supreme Being 
floatid over the wateis in the form of an egg, and also 
with the churning of the ocean that led to eternal war- 
fare between the Gods and the As uras. Towards the 
south stai ds the Holy ( ity, 1 2 where Havana is s.;id to 
have left Shiva before Valmiki sung" his cxploitsfiom the 
Jungles near Bithoor. On the north is the scene of 
Chand Sadagar’s sufferings, 3 rendered memorable by the 
heroic virtue and dcvoti< n of his beautiful daughter-in- 
law dosciibed in the Ma nasal - |jha«an. A few miles 
oil' 4 near tlie river, might still be seen mud pill rs and 
vaulted roofs undergiound attesting the remains of 
human dwellings which in tho lap-e of ages have been 
swallowed up iu the bosom of the earth. 

Traditions' again points out tho foot of the Mandar 
es the place where once nourished a large city containing 
52 bazaars, 53 streets, 88 tanks, 5 — a city which, as proved 


1. The present. Deoghur. 

2. In the li&mdyan. 

3. Ch&m patmgar near.Bhaugulporc. 

4. The Ganges near BhauguJpore. 

3. Vide Account of tho Mandar Hill in the “ Indian Antiquary” for Feb. 1872. 
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by an inscription 6 on a triumphal arch still standing there, 
continued to exist till 276 years ago 7 . Across the Sub- 
Division runs the rapid Chandan, which, according to Col. 
Fraucklin, is the Ernnaboas 8 described by the Gree’i 
Historians when Chandra Gupta reigned at Pataliputra. 
The inscription on the brass image dug up at the foot of 
the hill near KakkoVvara 9 , as far' as it has been yet d 'ci- 
phered, goes to shew that there were rich towns and 
villages* within these jungles and hills in the 23rd year 
of Goviud Pd'a’s reign. 10 11 * Contiguous to the western 
boundary of the Sub- Division, flourished the kingdom 
pf Kharakpur whose sway once extended over fifty-two 
Rajas of the Kshattiiya -race. The remains of an old 
fort at Dumrawan near Amarpur (the Immortal City) 
which tradition connects with the last struggle of Hindu 
independence,” together with the ruins of many other 
forts and buildings belonging to the Ksliattriya Rajas as 
situated in different parts of the Sub-Division,'* points 
to the existence of several Hindu principalities previ- 
ous to the appearance of the Mahomedau crescent in 
Behar. 

Again, the inscription on the mosque erected by Alaud- 
din Husain Shah at Bonhurra, contiguous to the so-called 
Immortal City, as well as the names of such places as 
Badshahganj ( the Imperial Ganj or mart) and Mali o- 
medpore in its vicinity, prove that those principalities 
were succeeded by the establishment of a Mihomcdan 
kingdom in the fifteenth century of the Christian era. 13 


6. Vide Asiatic Society’s Proceedings for Nov. 1870, page 295. 

7. Vide Accounts of the Mandav Hill as above, 

8* Vide Col. Fraacklin’s Inquiry concerning the sit© of ancient Palibotra. 
Part II. 

9. T7 de Account of the Imago in Mookcrjee’s Magaziuc for October 1372 
page 154. s 

*10. This is the translation of the Inscription by Mr. J. Burgess, Editor of tho 
Indian Autiquary, to whom facsimile of it was sent. 

11. Vide Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. Vol. XXXIX, Part 1. No, III. 

of 1870, page 234. 

13. Vide Ditto Vol, XL. Part 1, No. 1. of 1871, pages 27-33. 

Vide Bengal Asiatic Society’s Proceedings for Nov. 1870, pp. 297-298. 
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But the Sub-Division, so rich in historical associations, 
and once the scene of mighty contests between rival 
dynasties and races, is now in most parts 
DmoN 8BNT C ° N little 'better than a desert where beasts 
contend with man for sovereignty. Im- 
mense forests infested by tigers, innumerable hills abound- 
ing in wolves’ dens, with patches of cultivation at con- 
siderable intervals, and dotted with miserable hamlets 
inhabited by the lov/est specimens of humanity, almost 
every where meet the eye. 

These tracts have been so little explored that the 
mineral and forest productions of the Sub-Division arc 
scarcely known. There is a silver mine 
lately discovered at a place, called Khy- 
rakhand, and a copper mine at Bagmaree, 
but though the ores in the former have 
been pronounced by competent author- 
ities to contain the metal in quantities sufficient to repay 
the necessary outlay for digging, very few people appear 
to have ever heard anything about them. The savages 
in the neighbourhood, to whom the mines have been long 
known, entertain the apprehension that some sacrifices 
will be necessary to appease the presiding demon before 
his wealth can be appropriated to our use. This belief 
could not perhaps curb their cupidity if they knew how 
to extract the metals from the ores. 

None of these difficulties stand in the way of their 
Utilizing the iron ores which would appear to abound in 
Ikon , the Sub-Division. There is, however, 

another kind of superstition connected 
"with the smelting of iron. For none would carry* on the 
operation except the Kols. Supposing it is not profitable 
enough to tempt the superior classes of the population, 
still there are the Sonthals, Mosars, &c., who are equally 
poor like the Kols. The belief that the ore would not 
melt unless the bellows be worked by a man with the 
arms of his younger brother’s wife round his waist,? 4 , has 
probably something to do with this monopoly. 

14. Vide Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. Vol. XL/ Fart 1. No. 1, page 29. 


Mineral Pro- 
ducts. 

Silver, 

Copper. 
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White & Bed 
Earth. 


Coal is also to be found within the Sub-Division, as 
nAirji appears from its being used in smelt- 

0 ing iron. But the site and extent of • 

the mines are only known to the 'Kols, no other people 
appearing to be inquisitive on the subject. The abun- 
dance and extreme cheapness of wood may account for 
this apathy. 

There are kinds of white and . red earth to be found 
in various parts of the Sub-Division. 
They serve the purposes of stone lime, 
and are used by the well-to-do people in 
whitewashing or painting their houses. They scarcely 
fetch any price, and may be had for the mere trouble of 
digging. 

The productions of the forest are also rich and various. 

The Sal, Ebony, and Shishu wood may 
be had in abundance. These Sal trees 
yield silk cocoons that go to the manu- 
facture of those unrivalled Tussur fabrics 
for which Bhaugulpore is so famous. 
JJeyond the trouble of protecting the worms from birds 
and monkeys, the cocoons hardly demand any care or 
attention on the part of the men who deal in them. In 
going from Katooria to Chanun, one has to pass through 
forests of trees yielding Kuth or Catechu, but as yet the 
Ruth Zemindars have done very little to turn 

them into a source of profit. Almost 
every where, both in inhabited as well as uninhabited 
portions, may be met trees producing lac. This is col- 
• Lac • lected principally, because it is so much 

prized, by the women, whose arms from 
the wrist to the elbow joint are entirely covered by it in 
the shape of ornament. But the forest production that 
is in great demand among the inhabitants, is the Mohua, 
Mohua the flower of which is used as an article 

of food and enter into the manufacture 
of wine, while its fruit yields an inferior kind of oil, called 
Koonree, which is largely consumed by the lower 
orders. 


Forest Froduc 
tion. 


Silk Cocoons. 
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Construction op , 
a Village. 

Several parts. 


Houses of the 

LOWER ORDERS. 


The general appearance of the villages is in keeping 
with the surrounding scenery. Especially 
towards the north, it is often difficult 
to know what a village is. A village is 
frequently composed of neighbourhoods 
Tolahs, which are very distinct from one another. 
One Tolah has apparently 6 or 7 houses, — another con- 
taining 3 or 4, is perhaps a mile off. — a third, as sparsely 
peopled, is situated a mile and half from both, — and so 
on. Yet all these Tolahs are said to constitute a single 
village. 

The houses of the lower castes, such as, Moosars, 
Kaders, Domes, and Dosads, who reside 
in the out-skirts, are so small, low and 
huddled together, that on nearer inspec- 
tion, one would find 20 or 30 houses where before he 
expected to meet with 5 or 6. These hovels are often 
solely made of grass, and may be carried from one place 
to another by the owner on his shoulder. They are 
hardly large enough to contain a man lying on his whole 
length. Each accommodates a man and his wife, and 
at most his little child besides, but low caste families do 
not generally exceed that number. Two 
brothers living together in the same 
house, or a father dwelling with his elderly children un- 
der the same roof, is an exception rather than the rule. 
As soon as a young man is able to earn his bread, he 
separates from his parents, and sets up a hovel of his 
own. As might be expected, these lower castes feel* no 
attachment for their village, and the feelings which 
Hindoos are universally known to cherish for their birth- 
place and hereditary fields, are wanting in their case. 
They have no tie to bind them to the place except a 
wretched hovel, which costs them a day’s labour to build. 
Emigrations from one village to another are therefore 
very frequent. This, however, answers one useful purpose, 
for it serves as a check on the oppressions of the land- 
lord. 

The higher orders, viz . , the Rajputs, Brahmans, &c., who 
occupy the interior of the villages, dwell of course in 


Theib Families. 
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H&tfSES OF THE Vlllilf 

BETTER CLASSES. " re UUUt 


larger and better houses. But all these 
are built of mud and straw, — a pucca 
building being almost unknown. Zemin- 
dars owning extensive estates, and bankers counting 
Rajahs among their debtors are content to live within 
mud walls, and under a tiled roof, although they consider 
it necessary to their dignity to parade elephants in their 
train. 

The interior of these mudhouses as well as the court- 
yards in front however look remarkably neat and clean. 

w The women daily mop them with a solution 

al LA8TEB. ^ white or red earth mixed with the sacred 

cow-dung, thus covering the floor and walls, with a rice 
plaster, wh’ch is also believed to be a protection against 
damp. . The process lends to the whole a pleasing 
appearance, and imparts a degree of the neatness and 
freshness which is not inferior to what is worn by brick- 
built houses in their best days. 

But however cleanly the interior of the houses may 
appear, the contrast between it and the outside is very 
striking. The latter is all plastered over with cakes of cow- 
dung (for fuel) stuck every where. A s soon as the old cakes 
are removed to the kitchen, new cakes are put on in their 
places. So the outer walls are always disfigured with these 
unsightly- appendages, unless the owner of the house is 
rich enough to dispense with the use of cowdnng as fud. 
But whether he uses dried cow-dung in the kitchen or 
not, he never thinks it worth his while to keep the out- 
side walls neat and clean. The reason is. the women 
who take so much care of the interior, cannot work out- 
side the house with propriety. It is only such as can afford 
to employ paid coolies or unpaid tenants in the duty, who 
try to improve the outward appearance of their houses. 

There are stinking drains running through the alleys and 
bye-paths of every large villaga Each 
house has in its immediate neighbour- 
hood some place for the deposit of 
human ordure and all sorts of filth. The sides of wells 
ere generally low, and filled with stinking water as well 
as the decomposition of vegetable matter, consequence of 


Saotpart ar 
RANG ttfcENTS. 




the ablutions which the inhabitants love to perform on 
their banks. Not only does the poisonous matter filter into 
the water bel 6 w,but the refuse of Sdl and plantain leaves 
once used by the people for taking their meals on, are often 
seen to float on the surface without any body caring to 
remove them from the resorvoir of the necessary and 
prized element. The dwelling houses may almost 06 said 
to be proof against light and air, which can find no admis- 
sion within except through a small door. In short, no 
efforts seem to be spared to show a total disregard of 
the sanitary laws. But, though this is the general charac- 
teristic of all the villages in the Sub-Division, yet the 
inhabitants enjoy very good health throughout the year. 
They laugh when you explain to them the breach of 
sanitary laws of which they are guilty, and, indeed, they 
can afford to laugh with impunity. Had any medical 
gentleman found the above conditions existing in any 
epidemic- striken villages in Bengal, he would have laid 
the whole blame on the inhabitants, and considered them 
justly punished for their disregard of the commonest 
requirements for keeping health in the midst of a cluster 
of habitations. 


If we turn from the construction of the villages and 1 
houses to the people who dwell in them, we find unmis- 
takable evidence of a very primitive state of society. This 
is nowhere more manifest than in the 


Primitive State 
of Society. 


wages of labor which still continue to be 


paid in kind, and have remained unaffect- 


Wages of Labor. 


od by the changes introduced by time in 
the general standard of living and habits 


among the different classes. These wages having been 
fixed, in ancient times with reference to the wants of the 


then state of society are, as might be expected, extremely 
low, and have the effect of keeping down the people in ab- 
ject poverty. But the laborers are apparently content with 
them, and never think of rebelling against what has been 
hallowed by time. Every old rule among them is observed 
as an article of faith, and local customs are regarded as 


immutable as their religion. The son will not pay more 
than what the father did, and the receiver does not dream 
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of demanding more than what his revered ancestors were 
content with, — no matter whether it will buy him all 
the comforts of which they were in possession. 

The rates slightly vary as regards different parts of 

the Sub-Division, but in the main are as follows. Day- 

_ T laborers, whether male or female, when 

Day Laborers. , ’ , . , , , . , , , 

employed in transplanting paddy, get 

6 poilas of Dhan or unhusked rice, equal to about one 
seer and 3 chattacks, 2 poila Satoo, or choora equal to 
about half a seer, and 2 poila Mooree equal to 2 
chattacks [powas?] — costing altogether from 2 to 4 pice 
according to the price of those articles in different years. 
If the laborer is employed in ploughing, and has received a 
small sum of money in advance binding himself to plough 
his creditor’s lands till it is repaid, — a thing which is com- 
mon in this Sub-Division, — he is allowed only 1 seer and 
10 chattacks of Dhan, which would cost from 2 to 2h pice. 
When cutting paddy he gets one bundle in 12, and when 
cutting Kullaee one bundle in 9. But if a man who has 
not taken any such advances is employed in those works, 
he receives one bundle in 16 and 12 respectively. 
The reason of this distinction in favour of the former, is 
that he has also to gather the bundles, and to separate 
the grains from the chaff. 

Now to take skilled labor employed in agriculture. 


„ _ The carpenter who mak.es and mends 

the plough and other agricultural imple- 
ments, receives^ bundles of paddy per plough. A bundle 
is understood to be such as a man of ordinary strength 


is . able to carry on his shoulders, and generally yields 
from 15 to 17^ seers. The chamar who supplies all the 
leather required in agricultural operations, receives one 


such bundle per plough. For this payment, he is also 


expected to furnish the owner with as many pairs of shoes 
as there are ploughs; just as the carpenter is expected 
to make and mend all the cots or bed-steads and all the 


materials used in budding his house without receiving 
any additional payment. When the carpenter is employed 
,dn making a chest, a box, &c,, he is paid 2 annas per 
diem, besides two meals a day. 
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The washerman (Dhopa) receives an annual allowance 
of 30 seers of paddy per house-holder. 
ashebmah, j n re t urn ]j e mu st wash the clothes of 

all the members of the latter’s family, male and female, 
young and old. But, on the other hand, the above allow- 
ance cannot be reduced or raised, - ; whether the family 
consists of one member or of fifty. This payment is 
of course exclusive of any gratuity expected to be paid 
at. the time of marriage, shradli, tonsure, and the like 
ceremonies of a happy or melancholy nature. 

The barber is paid according to the number of beards 
"barber * n ^e famil y> an< i n °t to the number of 

the members composing it. He gets 
15 seers of paddy per beard shaved, and must not expect 
anything for cutting the nails of women or. shaving the 
heads of children, although the last operation in this 
part of the country is as arduous and often as bloody as 
the first. He has however his consolation in the thought 
that as soon as the male children are blessed with hair 


on their chins, he will have his allowance trebled or quad- 
rupled according to circumstances. He is naturally 
considered to be a well-wisher of the family, while the 
Dhopa is regarded the reverse. For the interest of the 
former leads him to wish an increase and long life to the 
male children, just as the latter’s make him eagerly long 
for disputes and separation in the family. It is not 
therefore surprising that the barber plays an important 
part in the social and religious ceremonies of the Hindus. 
He is the messenger to announce a birth to the relations 
and distant members of the family, who pay him hand- 
somely for the happy news. In marriages and sradhas, 
he is as indispensible as. the family priest, and receives 
nearly as large fees as he. 

Palkee-bearers if engaged for the week or so, receive 


two annas each per day, besides one 
meal, or else 6 pice and two meals. If 
they are however engaged to carry a Palkee from one 
place to another, they must expect not more than what 
has been paid for the journey in the family from genera- 
tion to generation. The owner’s great grand-father had 
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an occasion to travel in Palkee from Belhur to Banka 
and to pay the bearers only 3 annas, as mentioned 
in his old Jumma Kharach Bakee. The present 
owner of the house must not tarnish his family escutch- 
eon by paying a pice more. Nor would the bearers 
suffer to have the legitimacy of their birth called in 
question by demanding any thing over and above what 
their great ancestors were content to receive for the 
trouble. 

,Jt may be naturally expected from the above, that the 
carpenter, chamar, dbopa and barber are all inseparably 
attached to the families from whom they are thus content 
to receive such low wages. As long as those families 
require their services, they must not lend their labor to 
others. This is the reason why in the sowing and reaping 
seasons, it is so difficult for outsideis to procure coolies in 
this Sub-Division, and why even at Other time's the Zem- 
indars and Ijardars must be occasionally applied to before 
the services of bearers, caipenters, &c., can be secured. 
Of course the outsiders, including the Government ser- 
vants, cannot plead any prescriptive 
gaeds ^omaiDEBs. right to obtain labor at cheap prices, but 
must pay for, it at a higher rate. For 
instance, they have to pay six pice for adult male coolies, 
5 pice for adult female coolies. 3 and 4 pice for boys and 
girls according to their age. A carpenter’s daily wages 
vary from 1C pice to 4 annas according to his reputed 
skill and the nature of the work on which he is employed. 
A Palkee-bearer receives 3 annas per day, and occasion- 
ally 4 annas, but would not cease to grumble even if you 
increased it to five, as he is always fond of comparing 
his lot with that of liis brethren at other places who 
charge by stages, and thereby get nearly double for 
the self-same journey. The dhopas and barbers, as iu 
other places, have no settled daily wages, but are paid 
monthly salaries which vary, not always according to their 
drill and proficiency, but often according to the rank of 
their patron. The blacksmith is rewarded for his labour 
by the job. In this respect, the householder enjoys no 
advantages over the outsider. The reason is obvious. 
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The blacksmith has entered into no hereditary contract' 
with the former in order to.. supply agricultural imple- 
ments, which are therefore purchased at the market-price 
of the day. Nor is he, like his brethren in Bengal, allow- 
ed to encroach upon the profession of a carpenter.. 
Though his skill is as essential to the cultivator as that 
' of the carpenter or the Chamar, he has no share in the 
agricultural produce. It would appear that there was no 
blacksmith class in the agricultural community that first 
peopled this Sub-Division, and that iron ores being abun- 
dant in it, the first settlers used to exchange them with 
their civilized neighbours for implements which they 
required for the purposes of cultivation. 

There are no bricklayers or masons in this Sub-Division. 
The knowledge of the people does not reach beyond the 
art of moulding bricks. Persons who require their 
services have to indent for them on Bhaugulpore or 
Mongliyr. Such people must' be very few when Zemin- 
dars owning exteusive estates, and. deriving an annual 
income of Rs. 150,000, are content to reside in thatched 
mud houses. 

There is a good deal of peculiarity also in the food of 
the people. Throughout Bengal, the 
People. ° f THB lower orders, and generally the higher 
also, live solely upon rice, while those 
in Behar and the North-West subsist principally . upon 
wheat and jow.. A failure of those crops is followed in 
the respective provinces by famine and wide-spread 
misery. But in this Sub-Division, the above articles are 
not always within the reach of me poor, who can in- 
dulge in them only as occasional luxuries. But by way 
of compensation, Providence seems to have largely 
multiplied the staple productions of the Sub-Division. 
They are the Jonara, Marna, GoUdlee, Kownee, Kheree, 
Bazra, Season, Koddo, Cheona, &c. With tbe exception 
of the last three which are reaped in Aghran, the rest 
are Ehadoi crops. Tbe names of most of these cereals 
are unknown in other parts of the country; Though 
not so agreeable to the taste as rice, wheat or jow, they 
do not appear to be less nourishing, if we may jhdge 
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from the robust constitution of the people who live upon 
them. As they are almost wholly consumed in the Sub- 
Division, there being hardly any demand for them in 
other districts, their prices are' generally free from the 
fluctuations to which the superior cereals are suhjeet 
owing to exportation. Their consumption does not, how- 
ever, last more than four or five months. 

Besides the above, the people largely consume the 
Mohua flower, of which mention has already been made. 
The flowers, after being dried, are preserved throughout 
the year, and eaten either singly or mixed with other 
things. The lower orders also make bread out of the 
mango seeds ; and not unoften are seen to resort to fruits 
of the Sdl tree for food. 


Prick of 
and Milk. 


Meat 


Fishes are scarcely procurable, but both meat and 
milk are extremely cheap. An ordinary 
goat will cost 8 or 9 annas, while a 
JKupee will buy 32 seers of milk. The 
lower ordftrs not being rich enough to pay for the one or 
the other, resort to all kinds of flesh, — a roasted mouse 
being even considered a delicay. 

The people are almost purely agricultural. From the 

. Tbakoor of Latchinpore whose income 

exceeds 150,000 a year, and whose ex- 
tensive forests, if properly managed, may yield as much 
haore, to the meanest peasant who ekes . out a miserable 
existence 7 by the sweat of his brow, all are more or less 
engaged in agriculture. Yet there are large fields lying 
uncultivated, ' capable of yielding a plentiful harvest. 
The rich have neej-jote lands which they cultivate partly 
by means of their own ploughs and bullocks, and partly 
those of th'eir tenants who are in duty bound to neglect 
• their own fields in order to attend to their landlord’s 
$all. 


It .. would be interesting as well as instructive to collect 
the maxims that are current among the people embody-, 
ing the result of observation ana experience with re- 
gard to astronomical phenomena in connection with 
Agriculture. - - 
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With the exception of lac and silk cocoons, together 
with a few iron utensils, manufactured in 
EAD8, Jeypore and Chdndan, the trade is al- 

most wholly confined to agricultural products. It is no 
wonder therefore that great importance is attached to 
every thing connected with the cultivation of the soil, 
and that the principal implement of agriculture, viz., the 
_ plough, is deified and worshipped under 

Plough deified, f, ° ’ c tt n . • rr T 

the name of Harti Grosain. In many 
houses there may be observed a ploughshare half buried 
in one of the corners, and painted like the stones that 
often stand as the emblem of a Hiudu deity. In his 
peculiar department, the Harti Gosain is held to be as 
powerful for good and evil as any other divinity the 
people adore, but whether he is included among the 
thirty-six crores of gods recognized in the Hindu religion, 
I am not prepared to say. 

• After the above, the reader will not be surprized to 
_ hear that the occasion of transplanting 

TRANSPIiATJTINO* Jk o 

paddy observed as paddy is observed as a national festi- 
a^natioral fksti- V al. On the day in question, the women 

bedaub their forehead with sindoor , 
besmear their bodies with oil, bind their hair in the 
newest fashion, and are dressed in their best attire, — the 
sindoor and mustard oil, which are deemed luxuries 
among the poor, being supplied to them by their employ- 
ers. Thus equipped, they sing merrily at the top of 
their voice, while their hands are busily engaged in trans- 
planting. If their employers happen to be a zemindar, 
the women are accompanied by a band of musicians who 
play during the operation. After the transplanting is 
over, they return to the Zemindar’s Cutchery, and there 
separating into different parties of four or five each, dance 
and sing in their best style. But their voices are drowned 
by the heating of tomtoms, while their dancing is gener- , 
ally kept in the back-ground bv the musicians who jump 
ana kick the ground to delight themselves, if not any 
body else in the world. 

The day on which new rice is taken is observed also 
as a national festival. But as this is celebrated likewise 
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a»oti! RlCB AS Bengal under the title of Nobanno, 
B it needs no -detailed description here. 

English Education is almost unknown throughout the 
education Sub-Division. Even the rich people do not 
consider it necessary to impart it to their 
sons. Persian is studied, as if the people still live under a 
Mabomedan Government. In all the great families, the' 
children are generally well up in shooting and sword 
exercises. Fabulous stories are often heard regarding 
their skill as marksmen. A Zemindar deriving even an 
income of Rs. 1,000 a year would consider it essential to 
his dignity to keep an elephant, with which he would 
issue out to kill the tigers, leopards, and bears that might 
turn up in his estates. The feed of an elephant of course 
costs little or nothing in a Sub- Division abounding in 
jungles, while the expense of purchasing the animal is 
contributed by the tenants who consider themselves in 
duty bound to starve in order to maintain their land- 
lord’s extravagance and luxury. 

•" There are several villages exclusively inhabited by the 
Santals, who generally love to reside 
in isolated places near the hills and far 
from their Hindu neighbours.. Their customs do not often 
accord with the latter’s religious prejudices. Thus, for 
instance, a Santal hardly ever keeps a bullock, prefering 
to cultivate his lands by means of a cow which the Hindu 
regards as the incarnation of one of their favorite 
goddesses. If you ask a Santal why he does not marry, 
he would often stare at, you, and probably ask in return 
“ why should I marry, when my elder brother has got a 
wife.” A guest in a Santal village is entertained at the 
expense of the whole village. 

A' Santal is often credited by his ignorant neighbours 
with supernatural powers. Having 
tJnKrcbrkbs. once assessed a Santal, who was repu- 
* . , . ted to be a sorcerer, for the Income Tax, 

jhy Amlahs and chaprasis implored me for -the sake of 
tny life as well as their own to jet him . off. When I 
refused to do so, they, with terror depicted in their 
^Countenance, assured me he could simply, by touching a 


SAaNTAES. 
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palm-tree with his finger, make the . fruits fall to the . 
ground. 

If such belief prevails among respectable people, having 
some sort of education, what may not the ignorant rus- 
tics be led to do by a mad pretending to a knowledge of, 
the occult sciences. 'The leaders of the late Santa! 
insurrection, it is known, pretended to derive their mis- 
sion from heaven. 

Once when tiavelling a road lying over hills and 
through jungles infested with wild beasts, my bearers 
informed me, as one of the articles of their faith, that a 
four-footed animal never dare mob at a Santal or even 


touch the crop over which he had spread his spell. This 
impressiou was so general that Zemindars generally in- 
vited the Santals to their estates whenever they wanted 
to clear or cultivate forests abounding in ferocious ani- 


mals. I wished to put this at once to the test by letting 
one of my A mlahs’ horses loose upon the Sautal’s paddy 
fields. My bearers were not, however, prepared for so 
sudden a trial, and therefore with some hesitation replied 
that the charm was not probably proof against a horse’s 
voracious appetite. 

During the Santals’ disputes with their Mahajuns, 
their igno- the Deputy Magistrate of Banka decided 
rance and simpli- many cases in the former’s favor. The 
CITX ' Santals, who were collected in. large 

numbers outside, raised on the spot a subscription of two 
pice per head, and then laying down the money before 
him in open court, insisted on his accepting it as a token 
of their regard. 

Such ignorance is not, however, confined to the Santals. 

A late Magistrate of Bhaugulpore in the 
to N °thjF°Saotals. course of his tour through the Sub Di- * 
vision', was followed by a litigions suitor, 
who, offering him a domestic fowl, asked him in return ’ 


to order the obstinate Deputy Magistrate of Banka to 
decide some pending cases in his favor. 

In the course of my cold weather tour, a respectable 
' Story or a h™. and well-informed Zemindar, pointing to 
kit. Nerapahar, a hill about two miles from 
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Bbittia, told me* the following 1 story which he impli- 
citly believed as Gospel. “ In one of the secret 
caverns of that hill, there lives a hermit or Gosain who 
keeps himself carefully concealed from human sight. 
1 do not mean to say that he belongs to the Satya or even 
to the Dwdpar Yug, but is assuredly of this Kalli or Iron 
Age. During the hot weather, when every spring in the 
hill is dried up, he occasionally visits the plains. On one 
.of these Occasions, when washing some roots in the river, 
he was observed by a Brahman, who mistaking him, from 
his long curled and knotted hair, to be a beast of prey, 
cried loudly for help. Presently the hermit approached, 
and enjoining silence by a wave of his hand, gave him 
one or the roots to eat, which tasted exactly like sugar. 
When parting, the Gosain commanded him to keep the 
fact of his interview a profound secret, and asked him to 
visit him again on his way back. This last the Brahman 
forgot to do. On his return home, he was surprised to 
observe that his touch was sufficient to cure patients, 
attacked with cholera, which had then broken out in his 
native village. Being unable to resist the importunities 
of his friends, he in an evil hour communicated to them 
the cause of this miracle, when lo! he was himself seized 
with cholera and died the next day. ' 

“ The Gosain was also seen by a Santal who went to 
cut Bamboo on the hill. Suddenly the former was seen 
to issue out of a cave, and strike a slap on his face, say- 
ing — * Sirrah 1 how dare you cut Bamboo in front of 
my dwelling. ” The Santal, on his return home, related 
the circumstance to his friends, but did not survive the 
next day.” 

• • There is,” continued my informant, “ a mysterious well 
on the top of the hill often visible to thirs- 
ty people, but which does not appear to 
parties going on purpose to find it out.” 
The legends and ballads current in the Sub-Division 

T ■ , ’’ have elsewhere been published. 1 * As 

Buum 8 they throw much light on the manners 
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and customs of the Mahomedau period to which they 
relate, two more ballads which are extensively sung 
throughout the Sub- Division, may be noticed here. 

The first ballad which relates to Dayar&m, the Robin- 

Hihdu robuthood, ho .°i of ® on ?> opens with a des- 

cription of the boat carrying the em- 
press of Delhi Dyaram’s spouse Goonjur wants to 
have the diamonds and pearls adorning the person of 
the empress. Dyaram singly attacks the boat, and 
having put the attendants to the sword, despoils the em- 
press of all her jewellery, but spares her life. On return- 
ing to his native village of Goondee, he presents the 
pearl-necklace to his wife, the bangles to his mother, 
the comb to his sister, and the coat or Kanchole to his 
mistress. When the empress at last reaches Delhi, she 
demands vengeance on her despoiler, but none of the im- 
perial soldiers would undertake the capture of so re- 
nounced a brigand, though the emperor offers to reward 
Buell service with the appointment of Kotwal of Delhi 
and the bestowal of Goondee as Jagir. At last Jaffir 
Khan, a native of Muniapore, who is an intimate friend 
of Dyaram, accepts the offer. Having invited Dyaram 
to his tent, and rendered him insensible with drink, ^ 
Jaffir carries him in chains to Delhi. The emperor is 
however disposed to set him at liberty in case the jewel- 
lery he has plundered is returned. Dyaram’s mother 
c nsents to the proposal, but he tells the emperor to dis- 
trust the dictates of maternal affection, and offers instead 
to plunder the city of Delhi for the emperor’s benefit, 
provided he is allowed to return one-fourth of the spoil. 
The incensed monavch orders his instant execution, but 
the empress interferes. At the instigation of Jaffir, Dyaram 
is however made to fight successively with an elephant 
and a tiger, both of which he kills. Set at liberty, he is. 
coming home when Jaffir falls at his feet, and as a 
mark of reconciliation, invites him to a feast. This the 
generous hearted brigand attends in spite of his mother's 
warning, and even drinks the contents of the glass, 
Offered by his perfidious friend, against the prohibition Of 
his mistress, who has accompanied him. When he tries 
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to shake off the effects of the poison thus administered 
to him, Jaffir plunges his poniard into his breast. Stop- 
ping the bleeding with one hand, Dyaram wields, bis- 
sword with the other, among Jaffir’s followers, and deals 
death to 120. When he falls athst covered with wounds, 
he commands his mistress to yo to his son Ronooa, and 
asks him to avenge his death. Ronooa marches on 
Muniapore, and having put .Taffir and all that bear his 
name to the sword, conveys his father’s body to an Island 
in the Jumna. There he kindles the funeral pile ; his 
mother throws herself into the fire, and is consumed with 
her husban i’s body. 

The other ballad runs as follows : — Two women of ig- 
„ „ noble origin, calling themselves Heer- 

nee and li^ernee, who joined great 
beauty to uncommon strength of body, travelled far and 
wide, offering to share their bed with him who vanquish- 
ed them in wrestl ng. The : r sex having precluded them 
from a direct trial of strength with males, they carried a 
powerful buffalo, and required the male champion to 
bore its no^e, and pas3 a string through the hole Their 
beauty tempted many wrestlers to attempt the feat, but 
without success', till they came to the house of Posan 
Khalifa, a Hindu, who is the hero of the ballad. 
Posan’s parents would by no means allow him to accept 
the challenge, but on pretence of going to bathe, he came 
out of the house, threw the buffalo by sheer force on the . 
ground, bored its nose with his little finger, which acted 
as a needle, and passed a thick string through the hole. 
The beautiful amazons of course paid the penalty of de- 
feat, but were subsequently united to him in holy wed- 
lock, when they destroyed his caste by making him take 
forbidden flesh, which they had secretly mixed with his 
dishes... 


The pilgrims to the great idol at Deoghur generally ■ 
pass through this Sub Division, From 
DnSjm 810 religious motives the majority prefer 
walkiug on foot to travelling by the 
Railway. There are two routes, one by Katoorea and 
Chamian, another via Banka, Jamdale, ahd Jeyporee. 
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With the Ganges water in. earthen pots, carried in Bam- 
boo baskets thrown in slings across their shoulder, the 
■pilgrims dance and sing in imitation of the gunja smok- 
ing and Dhutura-eating -god over whom they are going 
to pour the holy water, which is often brought fiom great 
distances, sometimes as far even as Hurd war. 

When the pilgrims reach Banka, they are intercepted 
by to/n-to/n-beaters in accordance with the good old 
custom founded on the common saying that the pilgrim’s 
arrival at Banka is announced to Yaidyanath at Deoghur 
by tom tom beaten by Bhairava, his attendant. The 
pilgrims, often regardless of their age and sex, dance to 
the sound of tomtoms, and at the end reward the musi- 
cians with trifling gifts, such payments being considered 
as an essential part of their religious duties. 

During the principal festivals, and especially at the 
time of the Sivaratra, the concourse of pilgrims is so 
great that it*is ditticult to walk on the roads without' in-" 
convenience during the day, or to find any accommodation 
in the Bazaar during the night. People residing near the 
road-side can hardly sleep at night owing to the loud- 
singing kept up by the pilgrims, partly from religious 
motives, and partly as a precaution against tliieves. For 
the exercise of their lungs, helps to keep them awake 
under the trees, where they are obliged to shift for them- 
selves for the night in the absence of accommodation with- 
in the Bazaars. While actually travelling, they chant 
various scraps of songs, mostly expressive of the evils 
attending a pilgrimage to Deoghur. These songs which 
have long been extant, and relate to the misdoings of the 
people of the Sub-Division along the 
ExTAHT S0Naa pilgrim’s route, are often in pairs, and 
sung by opposite parties meeting one 
another on the road. A party returning from Deoghur, 
sing : — “Thefts -are frequent at Jeypore, — it being well 
known that the Darogah there is himself a thief/’— to 
■which the pilgrims, proceeding to Deoghur, reply : “We 
chew the tobacco, and throw the stuff from our mouth, 
then catch hold of the tpft of hair on the Darogah’s head.” 
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One sings : — u Do not go to. the Pemda’s tank at Deo- 
ghur, for you are 'sure to lose your Lota, if you do,” to 
which the reply is, “ if Byjoath be propitious, I will 

f et two Lotas in place of the one I lose.” Again : — “at 
amdaha, the Bania’s wife (who keeps shop) sits with her 
charms unveiled to the gaze of the impoitunate pilgrim, 
and as the pilgrim involuntarily turns his eyes fr-om 
the scale to. her beautiful face, the fair one gives him only 
half of what he pays for.” “ The pilgrims are plundered 
at every Bazaar bv Banks, (tradesmen, provisioned, Ac.), 
the Feringee (English) plunder them at A th^ ran all a 
(Puri), and the Panda (priest) plunders them at Deo* 
ghur/’ “ The pilgrim who does not sing when travelling 
shall have to suffer bastinado -at his wife’s hands.” 

There is a very old and large masonry well at Tuta 
Pathar, from which the pilgrims quench their thirst when 
proceeding from Jamdaha to Jeypore. It has been ex- 
•cav&ted in the rocky soil, which has given riaaie to the 
place — “ Tuta” meaning “ broken,” and “ Pathar” signi- 
fying “stone.” It is said that a pilgrim 
fell in Dharna before Byjnabh at 
Deoghur, and prayed for the gift of a son 
who might inherit his estates in this world, and procure 
him salvation in the next. The idol commanded him to 
sink a well bathe jungles extending from Jamdaha to Ka- 
dhar where the pilgrims could not get a drop of water to 
drink. He accordingly commenced the well, but though 
he spent nearly the whole of his fortune in this enterprize, 
he could not reach the level of the water. Dispirited and 
dejected, he returned home and refused any sustenance. 
On the third day of his fast, an ascetic appeared and told 
him to . cheer up, as the well was nearly half filled with 
: water. He returned to Tuta Pathar, and was surprized 
to find confirmation of the report. From that day 
the general, level of water throughout the tract has 
attained an elevation equal to the height of the Water 
. in the well. It is unnecessary to say that the 
^ascetic was no other than Byjnath himself in human 
shape. ' 
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Now to coxae to the great idol itself, , which is su pposed 
to be as old as the Ramayan. According 
to the Deoghur Mahatyam, the. legend 
connected with, the establishment of;the 
idol at the place, runs as follows : Ha- 
vana, the king of Ceylon, having reduced 
the inferior gods to the condition of slaves of his house- 
hold, was anxious to sanctify his capital with the presence 
of Shiva whom he worshipped. So he went up to Mount 
Kailas, and preferred his prayer. Extremely unwilling 
to go, but not knowing how to deny so devoted 
a votary, Shiva consented to be carried on Ravana’a 
shoulders, provided he was not put on-the ground in the 
course of the journey. Ravana acquiesced, and with Shiva 
on his shoulder, proceeded at a pace surprizing even for 
the giants of that age. The envious gods, with a view to 
prevent the accomplishment of the project, held a coun- 
cil and sent Varuna, the Hindu Neptune, to fill his blad- 
der with urine. When Ravana arrived' about 2 miles- 
north of Deoghur at a place, called Harlajuri ( so caUed 
from a pair of Haritaki trees growing on the spot* 6 ) be. 
felt a violent desire to ease himself. Vishnu in the 
shape of a Brahman happening at that moment to appear 
in view, Ravana transferred his burden to the other’s 
shoulder, but unfortunately Eavana’s urinal discharge, in- 
stead of lasting for a minute or two, as lie bad led the pre- 
tended Brahman to expect, continued to flow for seven days 
and seven nights. At the end of that period, he strolled to- • 
the place where the Brahman had left the god, and asked 
him to mount his shoulder once more, Shiva refused to 
do so: • Ravana entreated, fell at his feet, and even wept, 
but all to no purpose. He then tried to take the god. 
by force, but he had struck rqpts in the ground, and it, 
Was impossible to raise him. Furious with rage and 
disappointment, Ravana struck a tremendous blow on 
Shiva’s head, which caused the Ganges to rush forth from 
the neither world. The place where this occurred is called 
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the Shiva Gauge, a tank north of the temple, as the basin 
which received the urine of Havana, is called Shiva Sahara,, 
being the lake towards the west, whose water is consider- 
ed the purest in Deoghur !! The unequal elevation at the, 
top of the stone emblem of JByjnath is still pointedout by 
the Find&s as the effect of Ravaua’s blow on his head. 

Havana is said tp have once more returned from Ceylon 
to take Shiva, but with no better success. The god 
asked him to bring the water of all the saered rivers add 
pour the same on him in order' to allay the pain, caused 
by the tremendous blow on his head, and by the poison in 
his throat. Before departing on his errand, Havana em- 
ployed a cowherd named Byju to pour milk and water 
on the god’s head. Having no vessel to carry milk and 
water in, he used to suck the one from the cow and fetch 
the other in his mouth. The god was so well pleased 
with this worship and devotion that he asked him to name 
a reward. Byju wished to have his name conjoined 
with that of the deity, and accordingly the Shiva at 
Deoghur was thenceforth called Bvjnath, or Byjunath 
from “Byju” ("the cowherd) and “Nath” signifying 
“lord,” — altogether the “ Lord of Byju.” 

According to another account, Byju, at the end of a 
day’s hard work, was about to lift his food to his mouth, 
when happening to recollect that he had not that mom- 
.ing made the usual offerings to the god, went, — impure 
as he was with the boiled rice sticking to his hand, — 
with some water in his mouth. This act of devotion 
delighted the god so much that thenceforward he chose 
to accept worship under his votary’s name. 

, These legends, it will be observed, differ considerably 
from the one given by Dr. Hunter in his “ Annals of 
Rural Bengal.’’ (Third Edition, at pages 192-3.) This 
is probably due to the different sources from which the 
several. accounts are derived. 1 1 is worthy of remark that 
the three large stones at. the western entrance of the 
Holy City, which according to Dr. Hunter, were wor- 
shipped by the Santals, are said by the Pandas to have 
been erected by their ancestors in connection with .the 
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swinging festival, and are still used for that purpose. . 
Similar structures, built by Hindoos for similar purposes, 
may be observed in different parts of the country. 

Rausbeharry Bose, 

Late Deputy Magistrate of Banka. 

[The fullest and most accnrate account of the shrine at Deoghar may- 
be found in the 1st Yol. of this Magazine in two. Articles from the 
pen of a distinguished native author, entitled “ A Visit to Baidya- 
natli.” B»bu Bose confirms that account and adds some interesting 
particulars such as the notices of the pilgrims. — Editob.] 
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FORT RHOTAS; 

A NARRATIVE OF AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE. 

To STUART COLVIN BAYLEY, Esq., c. s., 

Commissioner of the t'atna Division , 

THE FOLLOWING SHOUT NARRATIVE 

OF A 

VERY INTERESTING PORTION OF THE COUNTRY UNDER HIS RIJI.R 

is respectfully inscribed 

WE stole one “ Halcyon day of leisure” in the middle 
of January last to pay a visit to the far-famed Fort 
of Rhotas. What with horses and country tats of peculiar 
trap, color and shape, in our party, — a huge elephant, 
followed by a camel decked with a garland of bells to keep 
the other heavy beast a-going, the journey was not alto- 
gether unpleasant. It was amusing to see the slender, 
crooked, long-necked and long-legged brute with its ring- 
ing wreath, jolting and scaring away its heavy pioneer, 
which from time to time, turned its fan-like ears from , 
side to# side to steal a glance at the jingling monster 
and hurry off as fast as its heavy legs would permit it. 
We enjoyed the freaks of this animal trail, until we 
found ourselves far off from our camp in the rear. Afar, 
in front, we perceived in dim shades of white the blue 
range of hills rearing their towering heads, as if to welcome 
the guests that we were going. A mile and a half more, 
and we discerned, beneath the foot of the blue range, a 
broad brown line of sand, studded with dark bushes and 
shrubs. “ That is the bed of the Sone !” cried our respect- 
able white-bearded guide. 

Looking on attentively, as we proceeded, on each line 
of blue and green over a variegated field, we found our- 
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Selves on the bank of the gigantic Sone, reminding us of 
its ancient name, the Hiranya-b6.hu* or the “Arm of 
Gold.” We moved on, wading through sand and sand, 
'until we reached the main stream, where boats and boat- - 
men were in waiting to cross us over. 

The Ferry was easy. There was hardly a breath of 
winter air to ruffle the bluish expanse of water rolling 
along the edge of still more blue hills. The chalcrabdks 
—the golden geese —were swimming in couples, gabbling 
to each other in voice of alarm as wood or oar knocked 
the shining waters. Our companions were not above 
mischief. Powder was burned and shot sent, more 
than once, after these innocent pairs, careless of the 
advice — 


“ Spare yon emmet, rich with hoarded grain, 

He lives with pleasure, as he dies with pain.”- 

Off the bullets went, and off the game, we are glad to 
write, uninjured as the air. 

A few minutes’ cruising brought us to the opposite 
water-bank. The river-bank was farther off, lined with 
slender as well as shady trees, through which the laugh- 
ing white teeth — the front pillars— -of a few bungalows 
higher up on the land, were peeping. We rodfc this dis- 
tance. The hospitable doors of one of these bungalows 
opened to receive us. Arrived there, we found ourselves 
. encircled by a ringlet of hills on all sides but the east. 
The house has lawns and gardens where the^lover of 
solitude needs not be impatient for busier scenes. Books 
have been collected by hundi’eds, if not thousands, and 
a garden has been roared, where loadfuls of roses were 
blooming in the depth of the winter. The whole place 
looked romantic, speaking a good deal in favor of that 
tasfe and Anglo-Saxon energy which has really opened 
if a paradise in the wild.” Walking in the compound we 
sow in the dusk of the evening the pet deer come 
from the wood to partake of their daily dole, of grain 
offered by the . hospitality of the owner of the , house, 
jfhis is really the “Hermitage of Akberpur,’’ as wo 
named it ! 


* The Erranoboas of the Greeks. 
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We halted for the night at this hermitage. Next 
morning we had to travel only a mile, before the ascent 
to the fortress commenced. 

Fprt Khotas stands on an eminence 1,350 feet above 
tile Sone, and, therefore, upwards of 1,485 feet above the 
level of the sea. The upper half of the chain is steep. 
It is one of. the last and distant spurs of the double-- 
ridged Vind’hya through which two of the gigantic 
rivers of India cut their course. 

The ascent by the GMt we went up is rather difficult. 
We climbed along slopes and precipices, and up 
hills higher up, until we reached the top, whence the 
■ broad » Sone appeared but an humbler stream. The pla- 
teau is accessible by five passes. The imperial or R&j- 
gluit, we understood, is easier, but the one we tried 
lay nearer to our way. On the southern and eastern 
sides the lofty belt overhangs the plain ; towards the 
south-west the tableland appears to extend easily to the 
Caimur 1 tango. We entered this elevated plain through 
a rectangular stone-gate of humble dimensions. Beyond 
this gate is a wall, or rather a pile of stones raised, we 
learnt, during the Sepoy Mutiny to block up the passage. 
A little to the west is one of those precipitous peaks 
which, like others on the hill, is capped by irregular bas- 
tions. Although the bastions are not flanked by walls, 
their precipitous sides can hardly be taken by a regular 
siege. A few steps higher up we found ourselves on an 
extensive tableland, which appeared more an undulated 
plain than the top of a hill range. We moved however 
to its eastern edge, commanding the scene over the Sone, 
and stood on the ruins of a colonnade crowned with a 
dome. This was probably one of the outposts to watch 
the loAvlands on the approach of an enemy. 

We had still to' walk more than a mile to the south- 
west before we came to the walls of the Fort. The 
gate — a big rectangular opening — was lined on either 
side by heavy walls continued through woods and stones. . 
On entering the gate we came to an open space adorned 
with a respectable cistefn or tank partly covered .with 
the leaves of the lotus. This reservoir, although dug 
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we should suppose more than a thousand feet aboye the 
Sone, retains clean and pleasant water all the year round. 
It is evidently the work of a Hindu. A long shaft of 
stone — the IAt — stands in the middle. It is known as 
“ Kamalamani k&T&l&b” or the Tank of Kamalamani. 
Kamalamani is the fabled' Queen of Rahita, She is 
believed to have been a slender and light-footed lady 
beneath whose weight the lotus leaf was not known to 
sink. She used to sit ( so runs the tradition) on the 
leaves, With a golden vessel in hand, for the purposes of 
her daily ablutions. 

Past this tank, we came to a running stream, humble 
but perennial, which runs over the head of the Ijill to 
its sides, and probably ultimately into the Soue beneath. 

A leap over this line of water brought us to the limits 
of the inner Fort. Its high walls, gates, stately terraces 
and shooting minarets, although in ruins, yet present an 
imposing scene. Walking through a spacious court-yard 
we came to the gate of Raja M&n Singh, a solid work of 
sandstone almost in a complete state of repair. Over 
this gate we found an inscription in the Devan&gara 
character, which Ave intend to notice elsewhere. 

The gate is made of grey granitic sandstone. It is 
a high solid chamber surmounted Avith a Saracenic arch, 
opening 'to the west and south, the other tAvo sides being 
completely walled up. The carvings of its. two high balco- 
nies, and the two interesting figures of elephants decorated 
with the Howda, chains and trappings, cut nearly in demi- 
• relief, show Iioav the art of statuary had been brought to 
a comparatively high state of improvement. 

The gate of Man Singh leads to the first apartment 
known as the Dewdn-mahal. Beyond this, is the Sisha- 
mahal, and the innermost of all is the apartment of the 
females or the Rang-mahal, all two-storied buildings 
fronting rectangular court-yards. These massive struc- 
tures, from their height, elaborate accommodations, bal- 
conies, pinnacles, raised seats high above the highest 
summit of the hill, look really royal. They are all built 
- of slates and stone carvings, the materials used being 
all of the rock itself, none of the forest around. The stylo 
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of the superb structure and its generally good state of pre- 
servation plainly indicate that the ancient palace of the 
Hindu Rajas must have been thoroughly repaired to suit 
the convenience" and the taste of the Mahomedan con- 
querors. 

The Dewfin-mahal has a palatial hall. The upper 
story of the Sisha-mahal or Crystal Palace has only the 
pillars standing, the intermediate glasses and mirrors 
having of course yielded to the decay of time. 

The Ranga Mahal has one hall (with an anti-chamber) 
roofed with a succession of bell-shaped arches. Tradi- 
tion assigns this room as the resting place of Raja M&n 
Singh. It has now been put into a state of tolerable 
repair by the same European gentleman who holds the 
lease of the hill and the plain below. A few furniture 
have been put up to accommodate travellers, although 
much of the decorations, besides many volumes of 
books, we understood, were destroyed by the mutineers 
in 1857. 

We breakfasted on one of these turrets and mused 
with melancholy pleasure over the extensive prospect 
lying around. 

Like most fortified places in the country, Rhotas 
has its history to tell of the Hindu, Mahomedan and 
British periods. To begin at the beginning — Tradition 
ascribes the foundation of this Fortress to Rahid&s or 
Rahita, - the son of Raja Harish Chandra, of Oudh. 
Without apology we venture to transcribe the following 
Vedic anecdote of the Prince. 

The Aitareya Brdhmana says, that “ Raja Harish 
“ Chandra of Oudh, not having any sons, offered to 
“ sacrifice his first-born to Varuna in case the God 
“ granted him his prayer for progeny, that a son, Rahita, 
“ was bom to him, but the king managed to delay the 
“ sacrifice, that at last when, liis son arriving at years of 
“discretion, Harish Chandra broke his mind to him, 
“Rahita declined the honor, and left home, roaming 
' “ for years in forests.”* 


See No. xvil, VOL. in, of this Magazine , p. 1U0. 
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This story has been much more mystified in the' 
R&mdyana. But in reciting the vicissitudes of his life 
the poem narrates that during his father’s residence at 
Benares, the Prince with his mother was sold in slavery to 
a Brdlxman. The chief service done by the Prince to the 
Brdliman was, to cull flowers and fruits from the jungle. 
At this early date the' kingdom of Magadha had not a 
name,- and probably Raliita . was the first Aryan settler 
in the western plateau of the Sone. Beyond the name 
and-the monumental ruin known as “ Rahidds-kd-cliowrj , ,” 
there remains nothing to tell of the Founder. The 
‘ chowri,’ however, demands more than a passing notice. 
It is said to have contained the ashes of Rahita in a 
gplden urn. It is built on a pinnacle below whose 
foot, far below, the broad Sone takes a turn to the north and 
enters the plain of Beliar. Two of its slopes are exposed to 
the gaze of the country, and are approachable only by a 
flight of 8(j steps from the adjacent summits. It was on 
this commanding spot, it is said, that Rahita used to take 
his accustomed seat to contemplate the expanse below, 
studded with hills and dales, and cut by streams extending 
as far as the eye could reach. Here, as his beloved 
spot, even after their “wonted fires” had ceased, were 
his ashes appropriately deposited. 

The steps leading to this structure must be 80 feet 
wide, built of sand-stone, easy to ascend, and neat. 
There appears to have been a porch attached to this monu- 
ment. It is now a perfect wreck— large fragments of 
pillars and capitals lying at the top of the staircase. 
The monument itself, however, is a solid building which 
has outlived the ravages of time. Its style is unique. 
It is a fine specimen of Hindu art, chiselled out of heavy 
blocks of dark blue stone, probably the chlorite. The 
edifice is rectangular and is capped by a dome. The 
dome,' as appears from the interior, is not supported by 
an ~ arch. It is'a succession of figures, varying from the 
octagon to the square, made of stone-beams. The sides 
of each stone-figure rest on the angles of the one im- 
.mediately under it — each figure getting smaller topwards" 
ifthtil it ends almost in a point, the decorations of which 
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are highly finished. This ornamental work or stucco 
looks like old chalk, and is of such a sharp and delicate 
outline as to raise a suspicion of its being rather moulded 
plaster than any thing cut from stone. At any rate it is 
a remarkable specimen of the skill which the ancient 
Hindus must have attained in stone-cutting, and is 
worthy of being a model in any school of industrial art. 
From the point of this stucco a bell was hung to a chain of 
gold which, we were informed, has not escaped the pro- 
fane hand of the mountain robber. 

Between the fallen porch and the entrance to the main 
structure, there was a sort of narrow verandah supported 
by a big arch of seven stones — namely, two upright shafts 
on each side, two semi-circular slabs, and one horizontal 
short beam forming the key-stone. After such an Unmis- 
takable specimen at Rhotas, the construction of at least one 
kind of arch by the ancient Hindus must cease to be a 
debatable point. 

We have given the tradition above as the people still 
entertain it. It appears, however, that the structure, and 
the elegant square building which stands at the foot of 
the staircase, were both Budhist temples. Over the door- 
way of the former are carved in a line two pairs of geese, 
the pairs facing each other. Among the mass of stones 
which formed the porch, we found a slab from which 
apparently a long inscription line has been obliterated by 
the weather and partly by the tread of man. 

Between this historic monument and the edge of the 
Rock, there is a poor masjid sadly obstructing the view 
of the older structure. Like Mallik Kafer’s masjid by 
the temple of Rameswaram in the extreme - South of the 
Continent, it was built no doubt as a mark of Moslem 
supremacy in one of the remotest corners of the 
country. 

On the western bank of the Sone, between Sirkar 
Rhotas and Bijay -Garb in Bandelkhand, wo. hear of no 
other old Hindu kingdom, and we leave our antiquarian 
readers to select the aneient kingdom of Giri-Braja 
•between one of these. Bijay Garh is still in existence. 
On the expulsion from itj as his last retreat, of Cheyt 
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Sing, it was restored to its former chief of the family of 
the Gherwer Rajput?. This chief* deduced his origin from 
Jay Chand, who reigned at Kanauj, and was dethroned 
during Timur’s invasion. 

Down to the reign of Humayun, Fort Rliotas appears 
to have retained its ancient independence, being still owned 
by a Hindu chieftain — Raja Chintaman.f In respect of 
its subsequent reduction by Sher Sur Afghan, it has been 
observed that, what open force found impossible, was 
achieved by treachery. Shdr Khan sent through a 
Brahmin a message to the Raja to prevail upon him to 
receive his family and treasure, with a few attendants, into 
the place, that* he himself might proceed unencumbered 
to Bengal. This mercenary had recourse to one of those 
stratagems which in a superstitious age always succeeded. 
He threatened to put an end to his life, should the Raja 
decline to entertain his proposal. In an evil moment the 
Raja consented. Men and arms were sent concealed in 
covered chairs, pretended to convey the ladies of Sher’s 
family. When the chairs reached the house appointed, 
“ the wolves rushed out among the sheep and began to 
dy6 the fold with their blood.” They easily mastered 
the garrison, and admitted Sher, compelling the Raja 
to fly into the woods. 

During the .Mogul period Rhotas regained much of its 
importance. Rebels as well as rulers used the strong- 
. hold as a place of retreat or defence. This was the great 
point which Slier Khan made the base of his ambitious 
operations against the throne of Delhi. Issued from this 
retreat, he seized, one after another, all the towns and 
places of strength on the Ganges, till he came upon 
Humayun between Patna and Benares, and finally trea- 
cherously surprized the royal camp, compelling the 


* H. T. Colebrooke's Journey to Nagpur. 

f The Siyttr al JMatdkharin, Major Stewart gives the name of the Baja 
as Berkis which we dp not know to be borne by any Hindu in this country. 
Prom a San ad, dated 1178 H. or 1764 A, C. and lately hied in a case under the. 
Land Acquisition Act, it appears that down to the reign of Shah Alam II. Bhotas 
was administered by a Governor, a Hindu Raja (Shah Mai) residing at Tilowthi, 
exercising jurisdiction on both sides of the Hone, and who granted the San ad' in 
question for lands situated in the Gya District. The Baja's great-grandson by 
adoption is still alive and lives an the rents of resumed jnghirs. 
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emperor “to leap on horse-back and plunge into the 
stream.”* At length, after his brief reign, when the 
Patlian was killed at Kalinjar, his remains were brought 
back to his nativity Sasseram, where his tonibf still 
stands. The places of his rise and fall do not mea- 
sure a great distance between them. 

Rkotas was one of the twelve Subas or Divisions 
of the empire administered by a Governor. Twenty-four 
miles of the country on the plateau was under culti- 
vation. Sugar-cano, pomegranates and even grapes are 
said to have been raised at one time. Nor is it difficult 
to imagine how the mountain top was once turned into 
a smiling orchard, water being procurable at the depth 
of ten to twelve feet only. J 

The Territory administered by the Governor of this 
Mountain Fortress was 240 miles long, extending from 
the T'eliagari Pass to the Karamnasa. Its northern limit 
was the Sumali range north of Tirhut and its southern 
boundary was that dwarfish chain of hills extending 
from the western extremity of Bengal to the Province of 
Allahabad. Altogether 24,44, 1 20 Beegahs of land, are said 
to have been under cultivation, yielding a Revenue of 
17,26,81,774 D5ins|| or Co.’s Rupees 45,86,859 only. The 

* The SUjar al Matdkkarhb, a narrative written, after the battle of Plasscy 
by Nawab Gholam Hossein of TJosseinabad, has a curious story, that the 
Emperor was helped by a bhisti or water-carrier with his leather-bag (as an air 
bladder) to crossover. Beaching the opposite bank the Emperor wanted to reward 
the Bhisti, but the man would be satisfied with nothing less than the occupation of 
the throne of Delhi for a day. When Humayun regained the empire, he seated the 
Bhisti or Sakha on the throne for a day. During this brief period the Sakki, made 
coin, cut out of his bag, current. Hence the saying “ SahkA ne sicca chasnrd kc 
chalAyu," 

f “From midst a limpid pool, superbly high, 

The massy dome obtrudes into the sky : . 

Upon the banks more humble tombs abound. 

Of faithful servants, who their chief surround, 

The Monarch still seems grandeur to dispense, 

And even in death maintains pre-eminence.” 

Asiatic Miscellany . 

t This is the account given in the Siyar ul Mutdakhkharin. At present the soil 
appears barren and- the forest poor. 

|| The value of a D&m was fixed by Raja Todar Mai at one-fortieth part of a 
Sicca Rupee. 17,26,81,774 Dams would thus be 43,17,044 Sicca Rupees or 
45,86,859 Co.’s Rupees. The Land Revenue of the Patna Division including that 
of tho Districts of Monghyr and Bhagulporc amounts at present to Rupees 
92,52,804, which in a rough, calculation is more than double the sum collected 
by the Moguls from Suba Behar. 
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Governor had also 11,415 horsemen, 4,49,350 footmen 
and messengers, and 100 boats at his disposal. 

During the subsequent struggles which brought Akbar 
down to Patna to quell the revolt of Ddud Khan, the situ- 1 
ation of Rhotas does not appear to have attracted atten- 
tion. Raja Man Singh, however, having completely 
crushed the Patlians in Orissa, returned to this mountain 
retreat, using it as his place of repose. His Rang Mahal 
is adapted to the abode of women. The inscription on 
the gate mentions his name. 

This inscription bears incontestably the date, sambat 
1658, and indicates that the paly.ce and the gate were 
built 277 years ago, or in 1 597 after Christ. It would thus 
appear that R&ja Man Sing visited the Fort, and built 
his palace after he had finally subdued the Pathans in 
Orissa. The date (1589 A. C. ) given by Major Stewart 
in his History of Bengal for the erection of the Palace, 
is thus open to doubt. 

After the lapse of one-fourth of a century from the 
above date, we find Rhotas again the retreat of Royalty. 
When Prince Shah Jehan, as a rebel against his father, 
obtained possession of Bengal and Behar, Syad Mabd- 
rak, the Governor of Rhotas,- “came and delivered to 
him the keys of that impregnable Fortress.” The Prince 
sent off his harem and children to Fort Rhotas, preparing 
himself for the ensuing campaign. During the time 
that this portion of the royal family remained at Rhotas, 
"Prince Mordd was bom. Subsequently, when Shah 
Jehan was - defeated on the Ganges, he was prevailed 
upon to quit the field and return to Rhotas. It was 
here that the Prince wrote the penitential letter which 
reconciled him to his father, and Rhotas became restored 
to royal authority. 

It seems unlucky, at this distance of time, that the 
unfortunate. Prince, Shujd, never thought of Rhotas 
which would have afforded him a more welcome retreat, 
and probably obviated his disgrace and sad end at the 
hands of a cruel Arrakan chief. 

We do not hear of Rhotas again until the year 1764, 
When, therefore, in the month of October of that year, Mir 
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Kasim was finally routed at Buxar, we owe it to a contem- 
porary writer* to record that the dethroned Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal, disappearing from History like the rebel of' 
Jagdispur in 1858, took refuge in these hills, disguised 
as a Faqir and dressed in coarse hempen clothes. 

Mir Kttsim, however, took care to send his Begum, the 
daughter of Mir Jafer, to the Fortress, entrusting her per- 
son and the remains of her property to his servant Soliman. 
Soou after his arrival, Soliman entered into an intrigue 
with Yakub Khan, the keeper of the Fort, in order to annex 
Rhotas to the territory of Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh. 
Soliman also invited the assistance of Rehim Khan, the 
H&qirn of Sasseram, and Raja Shahmal of Tilowthi, the 
“ manager”! of Rhotas. Shuja-ud-daula himself was but 
too willing to include Rhotas in the map of Oudh. Im- 
pregnable by siege, the fortress, at this moment of anarchy, 
afforded facilities for an easy conquest to any adven- 
turor who could first hoist his flag on its walls. Shuja- 
ud-daula was, however, frustrated in his designs by the 
interference of Gholam Hussein,! then living at llossiena- 
bad, six miles only from the Fort, across the Sone. From 
the narrative left by Gholam Hossein himself, we learn, 
that he had been always a friend to the English, and he 
accordingly wrote to Raja Shahmal, that it would be 
proper to surrender the Fort to no other Power. Shah- 
mal having consented, under certain conditions, these 
were drawn out and sent up by Gholam 1 1 ossein to Major 
Munro, then commanding the British forces at Patna. 
The Major immediately ordered Captain Gordon, then 
encamped at Tikftri, to move on with a regiment to Rhotas. 


* fiijjar al Mutakharin by Nawab Gholam Tlossein of Hossehmbad, formerly 
in the Auraugabad, now included in the l’alamow, Siib-diviiiou. 

| Probably the Revenue officer. 

t Gliolara Hossein is the author of th a Siyar-al-mdtnkharin. lie was the 
son of Nawab Hedayit Ali of Hosaeinabad. As a cousin to Zyn-uil-deen, the 
father of SArcj-iul-'hvula and Governor of Bchar, Hedayit Ali was daring 
Ali Verdi Khan’s reign appointed llakitn and Foujd&r of Hosseinabad. A largo 
jaghcer was given to him, aud lie was appointed specially to over-awe Raja 
Kundar Ray of Tikari, whose domains extended to the Hills. I he author of the 
Siynr-al-Matak hat-in was, of course, a different person from the Gholam Hossein 
who wrote the lliy&z-Atwalhtcen. aud who resided at Malda. 
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On his approach the Fort was surrendered without the 
necessity, it appears, of firing a single shot. 

• On the principle probably that what is easily got is 
not valued, the Fortress, since the establishment of the 
British Power, has been much neglected. Sir Frederick 
llalliday was the only Governor who was curious enough 
to pay a visit to the Fort, during his princely tour 
through Behar in the month of January, 1855. , One of the 
munshis who accompanied his camp, informs us that the 
Lieutenant-Governor took great interest in examining the 
architectural ruins and taking copies of inscriptions which 
could be found on them. He was assisted by competent 
men, and • the archives of the Government may probably 
show what use was ultimately made of the information 
that was collected. A proposal was made to him to 
repair some of the more valuable monuments, but it. was 
given up on monetary considerations only. 

During the late Sepoy Revolt, we find Rhotas the estate 
of Amar Singh, expressly preserved as his game ground. 
The rebels, as was expected, did not neglect to possess 
and hold the post until a sham siege had to bo laid, and 
the Sepoys overawed to retire. The forest adjoining the 
Fort is said to have been the death-bed of Koer Singh, 
who, after the fatal bullet he received in the passage of 
the Ganges, and lost all, came here to bequeath what re- 
mained — his good and trusty sword only — to his brother 
Amar Singh, with a dying mandate to hold it on to 
the last. 

Sirkar Rhotas was confiscated like all other property 
belonging to the rebel, and its possession maintained with 
. guns and troops for nearly one year. After that period 
the force was withdrawn, and the wilderness allowed 
once more to recover her primeval domain around. 

States fall, arts fade, but Nature doth not die.” 

On our return journey we met some of the aborigines. 
On enquiry we were told that they were the descendants 
of the Roles, who came from the South, or, the tableland 
of Chota Nagpoor. We talked with them for a time. 
$fofc a word of dissatisfaction escaped them, and what 
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with their sneering mien and frequent grins, they ap- 
peared to be a contented lot, thinking with the Hermit — 

“ Man wants but little, nor that little long.” 

In respect of their information that their fathers, came 
from the South, we did not believe that it was corrects 
According to local tradition, the wave of migration 
took the opposite course. The story of the “ K61- 
R&j” is still distinctly kept alive in these parts. It is 
said that the whole country from the hills (now forming 
the boundary of the Gya and the Palamow. districts) and 
the Ganges was held by the Kole-kliarwars, whom a 
race of Chowhan Rajputs drove from the open plains. 
The chief of these Rajputs Avas Bhikam Deo* the founder 
of the Pawi family. A tree is still known near the 
Pawi hill (4 miles south-west of Aurangabad) Avhere the 
decisive battle between the Aryans and the aborigines is 
said to have been fought. There are still two high 
mounds, — one in a Avild part of the country on the banks 
of the Buttwana, and the other on the Sone — Avhieh are 
pointed out as the remains of the forts of Kol chiefs. 
On the first of these, is an existing shrine Avhieh is somc- 
Avhat dreaded and where prayers arc offered to avert the 
malignant influence of the Demon. The Demon worship 
of the aborigines has been plainly handed doAvn to the 
subsequent settlers. 

c. s. b. 

December , 1874.’ 


[ We are sure tlie reader will feel thankful to our friend for his inter- 
esting account of a famous spot, but neglected by our antiquarians. 
The crumbling remains and fast disappearing traditions of Rliotas 
much needed such a chronicler, before it was too late. We feel called 
upon to add only a note or two. Our Rambler adopts the current 
story of the treachery of Slier ISlidh in gaining possession of the 
Fort, quoting the Siyar ul jllutaakhkharin and Stewart’s Bengal. What- 
ever the value of the first-named work as a narrative of events con- 
temporary. with the author, it is no authority on the past. The second, 
founded as it is on a compilation by Mr. George Udney’s Munshi, is 

* The more respectable families of Chovvhau Rajputs, the Zemindars of Paw 
Fuldiiha, Mail, and Chaudra-garh trace their descent from Bhikam Deo. 
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even less authoritative. Both the Gholam Hosseins, however, evidently 
draw from the standard History of Mahainmad Kasim Ferishtali. Where 
Ferishtah got his account from, it is not so easy to say, but not yet 
altogether impossible to perceive. He gives the haine of the owner 
of Rhotas as Baja Birkis. The Akbamdma , and the Kholasai al Tawtirikh , 
say it was one Baja Chint&man, — according to the latter a Brahman. 
These contradictions, however, in our view, find their reconciliation in 
the statement of the Nisabndmah that Chintaman, though a Brahman, 
was only the Raja’s minister. The Itaja’s full name is given as 
.Hari Kishen Birkis. All the Authorities, in spite of some dis- 
crepancies, agree 'pretty nearly in the main incidents of the treachery. 
The ability and craftiness of the diplomat Slier employed are men- 
tioned *by all, but not his Brahman liood. Ferishtah says the agent 
went with some presents to the Raja. Others, that the agent by means 
of valuable gifts brought over the Raja’s favorite Riini and his minister 
to his side to persuade the Raja. All are silent on the dharnd by 
which, according to “ C. S. B.,” Sher’s Brahman envoy bullied the simple 
Rajput into compliance with the object of his mission. We arc curious 
to learn “ C. S. BV’ authority. The number of horse and foot main- 
tained by, or at the disposal of, the Governor of Rhotas is evidently a 
fable.] — Editor. 
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* 

I 

DUS, murderous dog I” and Lycus lies, 
Bereft ot life, in his own palace hall, 

And Thebes and Mcgara are both avenged ! 

But why distraught thy scowling eyes ? 

Why do thy breathings so heavily fall ? 

Why is thy face, Oh Hercules ! so changed ? 

II 

Woe, woe, for Thebes ! ’Tis Juno’s wrath 
That Madness sends to Alcmena’s son, 

Now raving for Eurystlieus still unslain, 

Oh Megara ! avoid his path! 

Speed forth, ye children, from the house and run 
He hunter-like pursues ; your flight is vain ! 

III 

“ ’Twas 1 the dog of Lerna slew, 

“ The Nemean lion, the Erymantliean boar, 

“ And in their mountain homes the centaurs free 
“ And shall my avenging hands spare you, 

“ Eurystlieus’ brood ? No, with your gore 
“ You must repay his bitter hate for me ?” 

IV 

Hold madman ; ’tis thy own blood flows, 

And not Eurystlieus’ brood you nnmier so ; 

Thy own sweet children cling in fear for life l 
They cling in vain ! His frenzied blows 
The suppliants strike ; first fall the elder two, 
And theniihe youngest and his own loved wife. 



Hercules i?urcm. 

V 

With horror mute Amphitryon stands 
Deep-rooted* for his feet refuse to fly, 

While like a frighted horse his son comes round : 

Minerva sees, and in her hand® 

A rock upheaves, which tearing through the sky 
The mad man strikes, and pins him to the ground. 

VI 

Supine the vanquished hero lies ! 

Oh goddess dread ! his murd’rous raving stay, 
From Juno’s dreadful ire one victim save ! 

The prayer is heard ; his weary eyes 
In sleep are closed, and Madness chased away 
To utter darkness flies, from breast so brave. 



THE LANDED ARISTOCRACY OF SOUTHERN 

INDIA. 

BY a madras graduate. 

WHO are the Nobles of Southern India ? That is the 
v v point which first meets one who turns his attention to 
tliis subject. Are they our Zemindars and Poligars, the 
holders of settled and unsettled Poliams, or have we 
no Landed Aristocracy at all ? We shall not, in the space 
of this brief article, enter into the large discussion, whether 
a Nobility or an Aristocracy is absolutely necessary 
for the well-being and progress of a nation. That is 
the controversy at issue between England and America, 
and sometime or other Ave may be sure the problem will 
have to be solved by us. For, unless the British are 
prepared to govern us for ever through Civilian Magis- 
trate-Collectors and Judges, and make laws for us by 
means of European Boards, the day will come when the 
question of a House of Lords or no House of Lords for 
this great country will have to undergo discussion. The 
question will come in the train of the general subject of 
Representative Government for the Indian Empire. We 
hope the day for that will not be very long in coming. It 
is not difficult to foresee the solution. India cannot, as 
regards the governing machinery, always remain different 
to other countries. Before long a popular element must 
be introduced in the legislature. Probably the first step 
towards that consummation will be the nomination of 
a large number of the most powerful or most influential 
Barons to a consultative assembly and, afterwards, the 
creation of a yet more dignified Senate. Then, Avhen 
all the other Presidencies may be prepared to pre- 
sent our rulers Avith a tolerably enlightened aristocracy, 
Bombay with its poAverful Sirdars and Chiefs, and 
Bengal with its educated Rajas, — what will benighted 
Madras do ? A landed Nobility, or, indeed, any Nobility, 
cannot be created in a day, or even in a single generation, 
but must be the work of ages. Which class of Madrasees 
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will be called to adorn tlie Upper House ? Our Maha- 
rajas and Rajas de facto — that is, our territorial Princes and 
Chiefs, not the beggarly lickspittles and bribing Oswals and 
Babus decorated with titles which for them have no mean- 
ing — our Maharajas and Rajas, according to some, should 
be our great Dukes and Marquesses, but, unless the British 
Government means at some future time to give up its non- 
annexation policy, or so long as our Chiefs remain the 
actual rulers of Provinces and Districts, they cannot pro- 
perly find time to perform the legislative and administra- 
tive functions, that belong to members of Parliament. 
Till such time as the whole of India is directly and ad- 
ministratively absorbed in the Empire, they cannot be 
the true representatives of the wealth and greatness of 
British India, whose subjects they are not, and whose laws 
will not bind them. The only alternative, in such a case, 
that seems to remain will be that of inviting our landed 
gentry to that position, and unless, before they are actually 
so invited, this portion of Her Majesty’s subjects advance 
in the march of civilization, so as to render themselves 
competent thereto, our poor Presidency must, we fear, 
submit to the mortification of being almost unrepresented 
in the Upper House. 

The Zemindars and Poligars, therefore, as the people 
likely to bear the burden of high legislative and adminis- 
trative functions when the time should come for India to 
have the blessing of a Parliament, demand our attention. 
That time, it is true, sectors now so distant and depends upon 
so many contingencies, that we may well be accused of 
building castles in the air. But, under any circumstances, 
the class of middle-men between the Government and 
the masses is too important to need any apology for direct- 
ing public attention to our Zemindars and our landed' 
gentry. The several Governments of India have often 
declared themselves very much interested iu promot- 
ing their enlightenment and progress. Lord Northbrook, 
our present Viceroy, is reported to intend making it a 
condition of selection for a covenanted appointment 
under the Parliamentary Statute of 1870 authorizing the 
Government to bestow such appointments upon Natives 
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without requiring them to pass competitive examinations 
in England, that the applicant or nominee should belong 
to an aristocratic family. The solicitude which the Gov- 
ernment in India and Her Majesty’s Government have 
often expressed for the improvement of our landed classes, 
whose present political degradation they have often con- 
templated with sorrow, will fully justify us in saying a 
few words of the Southern Zemindar, with a view to 
invite a strong public opinion, and, if possible, draw the 


attention of Government, to this important subject. 

The Ryotwari tenure in the Presidency of Madras has 
The iiyotwavi been an obstacle in the way of the forma- 
Tomirc aud its Tea- tion of a wealthy class of landholders. 
deu0Ka The absence of clear definition of the 


rights in the soil of the llyotwari landlord, or, as called 
by some Judges and Jurists, the “ ryotwari tenant,” the 
temporary nature of the settlement of the Laud Revenue — 
liable as it is to innumerable fluctuations at the will of the 


ruling authorities — the pest of surveys and resettlements 
— entailing upon the landholder all the expense and trouble 
of providing for their cost and materials, and the no less 
expense and trouble of providing also for the comfort and 
convenience of the demarkation, the survey, and the 
settlement officers, and their voracious subordinates, — 
all these are enough to make the holders of ryotwari 
lands well nigh despair of peace or rest. A landholder 
can hardly feel any security, Avho is treated by the 
Government, now as a landlord, and now as a tenant 
at will, — whose tenure is, in the opinion of one emi- 
nent Judge, permanent tenancy, — the purely proprietory 
rights to the soil, such as the right to waste lands and 
jungles, being vested in another body of persons, — 
and, in the opiuiou of another judicial authority, hardly 
anything more than a tenancy from year to year, — as 
implied by the Patta and the Muchilka, that is the agree- 
ments exchanged annually between the Government as 
landlord and the ryotwari tenant. But this is hardly 
the place to discuss the subject in full. We must 
refer those of our readers who may be desirous of more 
information to the columns of the last year’s Madras 
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Jurist wherein this important question has been ably 
discussed, and to the published Reports of the Madras 
High Court, which, however, will only show the amount 
of confusion that exists on the subject In passing, we 
may remark that the momentous matter of the limits 
of the Government right to interfere in the distribution 
of water for the irrigation of ryotwari land, — a practical 
point that affects not only the well-being, but the very life 
of all ryotwari landholders, — has not been satisfactorily 
disposed of, as yet, either by the Executive Superior 
Authorities, — who are entirely under the guidance of their 
arbitrary and capricious Subordinates, — or by the Courts 
of Justice. We have diverted to this subject, however, 
only to show that the ryotwari system, far from being 
favorable to the growth of a landed aristocracy, has been 
entirely in the way of such a growth. It is an import- 
ant fact to bear in mind, in considering our present subject, 
that our ryotwari proprietors or tenants belong 
generally to the intelligent classes, the Brahmans and 
the higher Sudras, — and we shall be very near the 
truth when we say, that the majority of them live from 
hand to mouth. An owner of a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty acres in the district of Tanjore, the most flour- 
ishing district as it is generally supposed in Southern 
India, watered by the river Cauvery, every drop of 
whose precious liquid is utilized by the fortunate inhabi- 
tants of the Delta, — an owner of a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty acres here, is accounted a rich man. But this 
is not the sort of person that is ever likely to become a 
great landed aristocrat. In an essay on the Nobility 
of. Southern India, therefore, the ryotwari holder is enti- 
tled to more than a passing notice and a passing regret. 

Nor is the Zemindary tenure itself, prevailing as it 

The Zemindary does to a small extent, without its 
Tenure and its Compii- complications. The Zemindar, the 
catI0n8, Poligar and the Mittadar are almost 

always employed as synonymous terms at present, and 
the distinct meaning which no doubt attached to each, 
previous to the establishment of the British Supremacy, 
“has been lost in the confusion that followed this great 
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event. But, even now, he only is styled by the 
lawyer, a “ zemin'dar,” who is in possession of a poliam, 
the Government due upon which has been permanently 
settled, and has been confirmed by a document called 
the Sanad Istemrar executed on behalf of Government. 
All other poliams are either permanently settled, but 
without Sanads or any kinds of express agreements 
between the State and the Poligar, — the nature of tho 
tenure and the rights of the State and of the landholder 
being decided by Courts of Justice by inferences drawn 
from the old records of Government, — everything, until 
such a decision is pronounced continuing of course, uncer- 
tain ; or they are settled only for the life of the holder, or 
are resumable at the pleasure of Government. Poliams 
to a very large number, coming under the second of the 
three division, are usually conferred upon heirs and 
representatives, almost as a matter of course ; so much 
so that the limitation rather helps than restricts the free 
enjoyment of the estate by the family. Por, debts con- 
tracted by a Poligar on the security of the zemin 
can be decreed against it only during his life-time. 

Again, the law of alienation in regard to permanently 

The Laws of alien- settled zemins or poliams is by no 
aiiou ami suoees- means well Understood, or certain. 
Slon ' The scveial judgments of the Courts 

on the subject, none of them as far as we can see 
directly deciding the question as yet, only add to the 
prevailing confusion. The zemindar, equally with the 
money-lender, is in an unenviable position. The dictum 
that ancient zemins are governed by the law relating to 
legalities, which has been broadly laid down in regard to 
these Estates, simply fosters litigation by inducing people 
to try their fortune at law, by raising the question of 
fact, whether a particular Estate is an unpartible one. 
Nor is it very difficult, by historic evidence to prove that 
the present Mdl Tondanoor is only a portion of the old 
Tondanoor zemin, which, possibly, several generations 
back, had been divided between rival brothers. As 
long as this is a question of fact, men fond of litigation are 
not found wanting to promote law-suits. And if, in one out 
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of a number of such cases, the creditor comes off suc- 
cessful, others in a similar position pursue the same 
M-ame with the more alacrity and greater zeal. Thus 
the law, which is intended to be a shield to the zemindar 
against the extortions of unscrupulous creditors, proves 
wellnigh his ruin — plunging him into life-long litiga- 
tion, to support which he is obliged to fall into the very 
hands, from which the lawgiver professed to save him. 
There can be no doubt that a law that interfered to save a 
man from his debts would be a misdirected and a pernicious 
law, and if it were the object of the Legislature to save 
ancient aristocratic houses from the contingency of the 
family estate being frittered away by the prodigality of 
any one of its members, the provision which might be 
of use for the purpose, woidd require the debtor to provide 
himself with proofs of the just application of his loan. 
This, no doubt, seems to be the opinion of eminent 
Judges, even now, but a right opinion of stray admi- 
nistiators of justice is not enough to meet the evil. 
The opinion ought to be made law ; the law must be 
expressed in unambiguous words, and the number of 
estates or class of families to be subject to its operation 
should be clearly and precisely defined. The want of 
such clear and authoritative expositions of the law has 
led to tremendous confusion and eudless troubles to the 
moneyed and the landed classes. It is surely not very 
much to the interest of the landholder to be uncertain of 
his rights as against*thc State or against his heirs and 
successors. As regards poliams settled for life, though 
the power cf the poligars in possession in the matter of 
alienation is pretty certain, yet the doubt after death as 
to the liability of the property, the uncertainty as to 
the succession — especially where no male heir may be left 
by deceasing owners — and the uncertain and contestable 
character of the settlement itself, involve the zemin in as 
much litigation as falls to the lot of other descriptions of 
estates. Thus it will be seen that the zemindary tenure in 
this part of India is hardly more favorable to the develop- 
ment of a wealthy landed class. The zemindar is exposed 
to so many dangers from all quarters, and from causes over 
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which he has no control, that it will be altogether unjust to 
accuse him alone for his backwardness and his poverty. 
Out of these causes, one that is fraught with the greatest 


The relation bo- mischief, which has placed not only the 
tween Landlord and zemindar’s property, but also his life 
'tenant. and liberty, oftentimes in jeopardy, has 

its origin, again, in the glorious uncertainty ot our law 


of Land Tenures. The Madras Rent Act intended to 


be an act for facilitating the levy of rent by the landlords 
from their tenants, has probably given more cause of 
annoyance to the zemindar, the Collector and the Judge, 
than any legislative measure has ever given in a civilized 
country. The tenants on zemindari estates had, even before 
that enactment was brought into operation, been already 
endeavouring to impart some variety to the zemindar’s 
otherwise dull and monotonous life. It was an ordinary 
thing for them to force him in person into the Civil 
Courts in rent suits. Not content with that, they often 
bullied him into appearance before Revenue Officers of the 
lowest description, in miscellaneous revenue proceedings, 
where, as a matter of notoriety the measure of gold and 
silver was the measure of justice, — a fact, though, by 
which the zemindar did not ultimately benefit, — or where 
the word of a Native Christian street- preachor was not 
only the Gospel of Jesus but the judgment of the Re- 
venue Court itself. A s it he was not sufficiently humiliated, 
the zemindar was not unfrequcntly, even dragged 
before magisterial authorities, and subjected to all the indig- 
nity which is in store for a respectable Native in British 
Indian criminal courts,- all because he had refused to 
grant a permanent patta or lease to a black sheep, newly 
admitted into the fold of Jesus. Out of such scrapes, 
the zemindar, it is true, generally escaped with his liberty. 
In some cases, however, the fear of provoking a deluded 
Missionary Sahcbluis overcome the temptation of the omni- 
potent rupee. But imagine the immense sums of money 
expended, legally and illegally, by the untutored Native 
nobleman, who would rather give up his all in the shape 
of property, than be. scathed in dignity or reputation. 
What was all this the result of, but the uncertainty of 
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the law laying down the relations between landlord and 
tenant ? The zemindar has had one notion of his rights, 
and the ryot has had a very different one ; and rather 
than reconcile their differences, there are never wanting 
active agents to foment discord between those who should 
be at peace, as if love of property alone were not a 
sufficient inducement to uncompromising litigation. So 
they have fought out their claims — landlord and tenant — 
through the three Courts. These Courts look to indi- 
vidual cases, and individual judges often hold contradic- 
tory opinions on the general questions ; Avhile a sort of half- 
inconsistent, half-understandable rules are found scattered 
in the Reports of rent cases in the Madras Jurist or the 
Revenue Register. Collectors and even Judges have, 
oftentimes, ranged themselves on the one side, or the other ; 
and the one side or the other has been dominant in 
particular districts or portions of districts ; until, by 
the advent of a new local officer the fortunes of landlords 
and tenants might change. The litigation is yearly 
renewed. No zemindar or poligar can attach for arrears of 
rent, or bring an action before a Court of Justice, with- 
out exchanging pattas and muchilkas — annual agreements 
— with his tenants, who, of course, in the majority of 
cases, refuse to come to terms. Then follows for enforc- 
ing a patta, the action under the Rent Act, in which the 
jurisdiction of the Revenue Court is not well defined. 
The Act, indeed, gives a wide latitude to the carrying out 
of the whims of the: Collector, in his wise discretion. 
Besides, one would think the office of the Assistant or 
Deputy Collector not a likely place where questions 
about the nature and conditions of tenancy might be under- 
'stood in all their complicated detail. But so it is ; the 
Rent Recovery Act has confirmed in these authorities, 
the miscellaneous powers often arbitrarily exercised by 
the subordinate Revenue Officers anterior to that, enact- 
ment, and, what is more, has declared, that no Civil 
Court to which appeals lie in certain cases against de- 
cisions of Collectors, shall be at liberty to set such 
decrees aside on the ground of irregularities in the mode 
of trial and procedure. This gave rise to a very re- 
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markable — and, if it was riot for the consequence to the 
parties concerned, funny — paper-war between a Sub-Collec- 
tor and a Judge in a district in the south of the Presidency. 
In that quarrel, the Judge maintained that hediad autho- 
rity to entertain an appeal agaiust the Collector’s decision, 
and to make a certain order therein, and the Collector 
maintained the contrary, and insisted upon a reference to 
the High Court. The Collector came off with substan- 
tial victory, though the Judge had the somewhat poor 
satisfaction of a light wigging to his antagonist adminis- 
tered by the High Court. Noav, the character of the 
Rent Recovery Act is such that no one 
A( ^ he Eeut Kecovory is. sure to which classes it is intended to 
apply. The ryotwari holder, himself 
often declared to be no more than a tenant from year to 
year, has, at times, been forced into the jaAvs of the most 
exacting Sections in the Rent Recovery Act. The writer 
knows . a Sub-Collector who actually compelled a ryot- 
wari holder to issue pattas to his tfndertenants. Perhaps, 
he erred with his eyes open, but there is room in the 
Act for all sorts of honest errors, and the South Indian 
landlord has not much reason to thank the legislature that 
passed it. The baneful operation of this Act, and the reduc- 
ed and unenviable condition of the zemindars and poligars 
of the South, Avere recently made clear to the Board of 
Revenue in a Report by an experienced Collector, Mr. 
R. K. Puckete, but the Board .and the Government- 
shut their eyes to the real facts, dismissing the subject 
with the remark that they believed the Collector’s picture 
to be overdrawn. 

The above, of course, is not meant for a description of 
the South Indian LaAv of Land Tenures. It is intended 
rather to give some idea of the confusion and uncertainty 
that prevail on the subject of the rights and relations 
of the different classes of landlords ana cultivators. It 
will, it is hoped, at least show to the lay Public, that, 
with so many causes actually provoking him to constant 
and interminable litigation, and with so mauy temptations 
thrown in his ivay, it is no wonder, that the zemindar has 
often been a sinner. Litigation means expense and a ready 
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purse, and how can the zemindar or poligar afford his 
costs, while at constant war with his ryots ? He is 
compelled by the force of circumstances to resort to the 
moneylender. Then begin the well-known feats of the 
Sou car and ultimately eat up the zeniln. 

How many zemins have thus been lost ! How many, 
alas ! are likely to be, living as they 
Zfemlng. 8tate ° £ already do, a precarious and hollow life ! 

The cases of Ii&mnand and Shi vagan g&, 
tottering to their fall, — the one already immersed in an 
ocean of debts, and the other famous for more than half 
a century for disputed adoptions and disputed successions, 
— both ranking the biggest in the Madras Presidency, — 
are these sad instances not enough ? If this is the fate 
of the Setupatis, — minor Iiajalis have entirely lost not 
only the substance, but ' also the semblance of wealth 
and greatness. Reduced literally to beggary, they are 
living a sanydsi life, like the once powerful zemindar of 
Chohkampatti, not nftknown even to History. The 
famous case of Shivagiri, the very embodiment of all the 
confusion of our zemin laws, — who is there that does not 
know it ? Wo may at once say that the fate of all our 
present zemindars is doomed, unless the English law of 
entails — the application of which to the Maravar zemin- 
dars, the learned Justice Holloway once very appropriate- 
ly remarked to be a grotesque absurdity — come in to their 
aid ; but it is very doubtful, indeed, whether it will. 

It is, however, meet, before going further, that we 
should determine whether it should. This leads us to 
turn from the zemindary to the zemindar himself, that 
■ we may. by understanding him, fonn our opinion as to 
the utility of preserving his greatness, at the expense, it 
may be, of other interests and other classes. 

The zemindars of Southern India, including under the 
term that portion of British India which 
z *emindar° ° ° f ^ es to the sou th of the Krishna, belong 
in part to the Maravar, and' in part to 
the Naik, race. Their estates are situated in the upland 
regions ; — the courses of large and living rivers being 
generally occupied by the Brahmans and the high caste 
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Sudras, who are all of them ryotwari proprietors; It is 
a significant fact to be kept in mind, and a fact valuable 
to the ethnologist, that the Brahmans have always chosen 
the cool shade of the valleys, and the rich alluvial soil of 
the Deltas, in the course of their migration from the north 
to the south. They are found congregated with their high 
caste Sudra followers on the banks of the Godavari, the 
Pennayar, the Palar, the Cauvery, and the Tambarapurni. 
Nowhere else do we meet them, — neither in the rich 
cotton soil of Bellary or Tinevelly, nor in the palmyra 
and cocoariut regions, adjoining the Bay of Bengal. 
These rough regions, which are exposed to constant 
drought, and are unsuited to the residence of an exceed- 
ingly religious, an ease-loving, and an intellectual race, 
have been abandoned to the hardy tribes of the Kallar, 
the Maravar and the Naik. Not one zemindary will be 
found in Southern India on the borders of any of tbo 
great rivers, and the only sources of irrigation for zemin- 
dary lands have ever been jungle streams, and wells. Yet 
the yield of zemindary lands has been as rich and plenti- 
ful, as even that of the rich fields of the Delta. While 
these latter wet lands, gradually exhausted by the unskilful 
agriculture of our husbandmen and landholders, have been 
divided into small, almost infinitesimal bits, the zemin- 
dars’ estates have maintained thgir large extent. The con- 
stant disputes between the zemindar and the ryot, how- 
ever, have boon very unfavorable to the cultivation of 
this extensive, area, and very large 'tracts of virgin soil, 
which, if brought to cultivation, may still yield the zemin- 
dar and the ryot enough to pay off at least a part of their 
liabilities, are left altogether waste and unprofitable. 

Tt is not very necessary here, to consider what was the 
position of the zemindar previous to the establishment of 
the British Government, or what were his rights in the 
soil, or how those rights originated or were acquired. 
It may turn out, when we give some attention to the sub- 
ject, that the pretensions of the zemindar to actual sove- 
reignty over his people before the East Indian Company 
reduced him to sUbjectiqn, are unfounded. The zemindars 
were, most probably, under Hindu or Mussulman rulers. 
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only head-watchmen, preserversof the public peace, — more 
of police than magisterial officers. How, from such a 
position, they could raise themselves to the station in which 
the Company found them, it is easy t<5 guess. But the 
British Government having decided at the time of the 
settlement that the zemindars and poligars were the pro- 
prietors of their respective estates, it is at this moment for 
practical purposes booties to pursue the previous history 
of zemins. 

It is, however, a fact much to be regretted, that the 
landed nobility of Southern India has not been drawn 
from intelligent classes. No body can be blamed for this, 
neither the zemindar, nor the Government. It is a very 
significant fact, as indicating the unintellectual character 
of the zemin races, that not one zemindar has yet thought 
seriously of giving anything like education to his child- 
ren. The two years of the pial school-master’s teaching, 
which itself is much less than ordinary boys receive with- 
in the same time, is thought to consummate the education 
of a zemindar’s heirs apparent. In addition, one or two 
zemindars have also thought it fit to grant a few Rupees 
to a university undergraduate, without meaning more 
than to please the Collector Avho recommended the ex- 
penditure. Young zemindars and old zemindars, unable 
to do the most ordinary mathematical calculations — those 
of division and multiplication — have come within the 
writer’s notice. A more sorry spectacle can hardly be 
conceived than that 6f a nobleman worth about £10,000 
a year being unable to read and writo his own tongue 
with anything like correctness or flueucy. 

The attempts made to educate young zemindars, who 
may have had the fortune of coming under the supervision 
of the Court of Wards, have also failed. There must be 
somebody to blame for this result. The Collector and 
the school-master accuse the relations of the youtli as 
solely responsible for the spoiling him, and the relations 
do not care to retort. The difficulties in the way of a 
liberal education of a zemindari youth are no doubt con- 
siderable, still we think they are by no means insurmount- 
able ; and probably the Court of Wards cannot be acquit- 
ted of all blame in the matter. 
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The biography of a. zemindar is spon written. When 
once the writer asked an esteemed friend of hisj where . 
a zemindar just fresh from the school might be introduced, 
the friend replied that he understood the zemindars 
generally transferred themselves from the school to the 
hot-house. This, of course, is the simple truth. The 
young students are allowed to associate, with all sorts of 
bad characters. The zemindar children think it beneath 
their dignity to go out of the palace on any account, 
'except in procession, or for purposes of pleasure. Even 
during the period they are at school, or, more pro- 
perly, under training, the minions of the palace, usually 
the illegitimate descendants of former zemindars, intro- 
duce them to objectionable places of entertainment. The 
vice, thus early imbibed so easily, continues through the 
zemindar’s whole life, even to the day on which he is 
borne to the grave, which is' oftentimes early enough ; 
so much vice cannot be without making its effects on ' the 
body felt. To support the extravagance of such a life, 
the zemindar, often while a mere heir-apparent, makes the 
acquaintance of the Soucar or the Chetty, an acquain- 
tance which grows up to intimacy ; and what between 
the blood-sucker of a creditor or creditors, the frauds of 
agents, and his own vices, the young gentleman becomes 
a bankrupt in health and wealth. 

The management of the zemin keeps pace with the 
general conduct of the zemindar. Under-paid and un- 
scrupulous servants, many of them basely stooping to 
minister to their master’s pleasures, and nearly all carrying 
on a close private correspondence with his creditors, 
while they lull him into the belief that they alone are 
interested in him, are appointed and commissioned to 
carry on the work of cultivation, supervision and litiga- 
tion. The result need not be described ; and shall we 
wonder, that zemin after zemin is sold in Court or Re- 
venue action, for debts or arrears of the Government- 
demand ? The chief causes which have brought about 
the condition in which we find the zemindar may thus 
be summarised— 1st, the deplorable fact that the zemindar 
does not belong to nu intelligent race ; 2ndly, the bad 
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example of his fore-fathers and of his neighbours ; and 
3rdly, the involved condition in which he finds his posses- 
sions, when he comes of age and to the management 
of their property,— this last condition itself being chiefly 
induced by the uncertainty of the law, the results of 
which we have described in the previous pages. 

For the first two of these causes, the zemindar has to 
thank himself, at least, has no right to blame any body. 
One would even be inclined to $ay on account of the first 
cause, the sooner zemins change owners, the better. 
But the third of these causes has laid the Government 
under obligations to the zemindar, and on this ground 
we contend that the Government are bound to make one 
grand attempt to save him. Those who have already lost 
their estates, have of course lost them for ever ; but for 
the rest, the Government are bound to interfere and set 
things right as much as they can. 

The Government can interfere in two 

The duties of the ways ; 1st, by legislation, and, 2ndly, by 
Government. tak ing into their own hands the adminis- 

tration of zemin estates, for a time, until the same may 
bo relieved of their liabilities. The second course can 
only be taken with the consent of zemindars, unless the 
Government ' legislate for that too. The Law of Land 
Tenures must be precisely defined, as also the Laws of 
succession 'and alienation, as applies to zomindaries. By 
this means alone the Nobility of Southern India, or 
.rather the remaining families can hope to be saved. Of 
' course, the Government can interfere only once, and if 
the zemindar lapse again into his former position, as we 
hope he will not — though it is not improbable he may — 
he must be left to his fate. This one effort to save him 
is due to him in strict justice, and if he use the 
opportunity offered, taking care to move along with the 
times, a splendid career awaits him in the future. But 
if the Gevernment remain apathetic, or rich in word and 
idle in action, as heretofore, the doom of the southern 
zemindar is sealed. May God help him 1 



I PH I GENT A IN AULIS. 


I 

A LAS for me ! Oh 3ire unkind ! 

“ How shall I move thy heart of stone ? 
“Had F Orpheus’ voice of fire 

“ Thou might’st have listen’d to my moan. 

ri 

“ Persuasion’s voice thou heedest not ; 

“ What have I then but tears to show ? 

“ Unapt in words, my wail receive ; 

“ Oh father ! see me suppliant bow. 

Ill 

“ Take not from me *tlie life you gave ; 

“ ’Tis sweet, Oh king ! to see the light! 

“ Oh send me not so unprepared, 

“ So early, to the realms of night. 

IY 

“ Remember, sire, I was the first 
“ To hail tlice by a father’s name ; 

“ That oft, with kisses on my lips, 

“ Thou’st prest me to repeat the claim. 

V 

“ Dandling thy child thou oft hast said 

“ A worthy mate tliou would’st give to me ; 
“ I never dreamt that thou did’st mean 
“ That Pluto should that husband be, 

VI 

“ What have I done to lose thy love ? 

« Why should my life for Helen’s pay ? 

“ If angry gods a victim want 

“ Why not tliy hand:? on Hermione lay ? 



Ipkitjenia in AidW 

VII 

" The Grecian ships off Chalcis lie ; 

“ The gods deny a favouring gale ; 

“ Let Menelaus the victim find 

“ That fain must help the chiefs to sail. 

VIII 

“ Plead, mother, plead ! cry, brother, cry ! 

“ lie lists not to my plaint of woe : 

“ Ulysses comes to tear me hence ; 

" With that fell man let me not go. 

IX 

“ Achilles self hath sued in vain, 

“ My father holds his purpose stern ; 

“ Who then shall help me in my need ? 

“ To whom shall I for mercy turn ? 

X 

" Diana ! listen to my prayer ; 

" Before my time Pm loathe to go.; 

“ My heart appalled backward shrinks 
“ From horrors of the realms below. 

XI 

“ Raise, maidens, raise the paean aloft ; 

“ The gods may grant what men deny ; 
“ Hear, goddess 1 for my tender years ; 

“ List, virgin queen, a virgin’s ery.” 

XII 

The cry was heard, the virgin saved ; 

A roaming stag did her replace ; 

The Greek ships proudly onward passed — 
But of the girl they found no trace. 



IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 

I 

The priestess arose from her sleep disturb’d, 
For strange was the vision she saw ; 

She thought she had wander’d to Argos again. 
And stood in its palace with awe* 

ir 

And the earth beneath her shook violently. 

And she ran in fear from the gate, 

When the roof of the building fell inwards below, 
And nothing was left of its state. 

III 

No, nothing was left, hut one pillar alone, 

That seem’d to stream with golden hair ; 

When the scene was changed to the Scythian laud, 
And a victim awaited her there. 

IV 

A victim sure before the temple stands, 

And yellow arc the locks that flow ; 

A Greek east on that inhospitable shore : 

A Greek ! Why starts the priestess so ? 

V 

“ Oh Greek! thy forfeit life I’ll give to thee 

** If thou wilt news of AVgos say, 

TIow fares Agamemnon, Alrcus’ son ? 

“ And how liis queen, Clytenineslra gay ?” 

VI 

“ Cease, woman, cease ! thy bloody knife prepare : 

“ I do not ask my life of thee ; 

“ But put not questions which my vitals tear ; 

“ Erinnys yet remembers me ! ” 

VII 

“ What then art thou to Agamemnon ? say ; 

“ My heart misgives, I fain would know : 


5 



Ipliigenia in Tanris. 

“ Hast thou e’er heard the prince Orestes’ name 7 
“ To me, oh Greek I some pity show.” 

VIII 

“ Why wilt then ask what docs not tlicc concern 7 
“ Tlie king was by his own wife slain ; 

“ That wife before Orestes’ dagger fell : 
u For peace Orestes seeks in vain !” 

IX 

“ Oil horrid, doo-m ! then where’s Orestes now 7 
t{ Canst thou to him my talc relate ? 

a Say, that his sister Ipliigenia lives, 

“ By Dian rescued from her fate !” 

X 

“ Lives she! ah where ? say priestess, I beseech ; 

“ In me the wretch Orestes see ! 

u Do I in thee Ipliigenia find ? 

“ Wilt thou a sister be to me ?” 

XI 

u Oh dearest brother! .take me to thy arms, 
u Let us two mix our groans and tears, 

u And I from Erinnys will rescue thee, 

“ Or DLan’s self will chase tliy fears.” 

XII 

A greater, see, from Heaven descends, Fallas f 
Before whose glance the Furies quake ; 

“ Orestes, with Ipliigenia hie away, 

“ And with ye Dian’s image take. 

XIII 

“ Near Heaven-built Athens build her there a shrine 1 , 
u Upon the rock called Aloe ; 

a Your trials then shall cease, no furies more 
tt In frenzied fits you o’er will see.” 



BIIOOBONESHOREE 

OR 

THE FAIR HINDU WIDOW. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Shews how Roguery succeeds, and encourages the Rogue to project 

MORE DARING VILLAINY. WOMAN’S JEALOUSY DISTORTS THE PRECED- 
ING Scene and magnifies prospective dangers, but is not superior 
to a Pearl Necklace. The Lover descends to be a Forger. 

TDREO Nath continued : — “ The triumph of Dwarik was 
almost complete. He had outwitted Mukhoda and 
effected the expulsion of Chunder. He had not only at- 
tempted the gratification of his passion at the expense of 
his rival’s reputation but had also, what he most valued, 
won the confidence and regard of his intended victim. For 
Bhoobonoshoree. far from suspecting his roguery, thought 
she was entirely indebted to his chivalrous efforts for the 
miraculous escape she had made. There were no bounds 
to her gratitude. SJie seemed to accept his homage, 
and submitted to his attentions with the best grace in 
the world. Nay, she felt even a sort of attachment for 
him, and instead of shunning, would occasionally court 
his company. True, she often deprecated the intensity 
of his homage, and upbraided him whenever his atten- 
tions exceeded the bounds of decorum, observing that 
she was prepared to accept both so long as they were 
consistent with a brother’s love towards an affectionate 
sister. But her remonstrances were conveyed in such a 
kind and tender manner, that they served rather to inflame 
his passion and make him more and more confident 
of ultimate success. He thought he bad made an im- 
pression on her heart, and his love had met with a 
reponse in her breast. That she did not make the con- 
fession in words, or even grant him the private interview 
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he had solicited so long, was due, he thought, to. the 
circumstance of her being under the roof of her grand- 
father, which imposed some sort of restraint, and made 
her dread an exposure. Naturally he was not unwill- 
ing to see what time and perseverance would effect. 
But his suit was exposed to such risks and interrup- 
tions from the jealousy and violent temper of his wife, 
that he at last conceived the diabolical project of carry- 
ing off Bhooboneshoree from her grandfather’s house by 
stratagem. He trusted to his fertile brain so to con- 
trive the means that when the dreadful fact came to 
be known, suspicion would once more fall upon his rival, 
and not upon himself. 

“To ensure this object, Dwarik thought it necessary at 
first to conciliate his wife. And indeed at no other time 
of their conjugal life, was there a greater danger of an 
open rupture. When Kadumbinee became aware of her 
husband’s adventure in Chunder s private room, her rage 
knew no bounds. She characterized the -whole of the 
proceedings as extremely absurd, and called all persons 
who had participated in it a set of egregious fools. 
The conduct of Bhooboneshoree and Dwarik appeared 
to her especially deserving of censure. She had never, 
she said, heard of shell behaviour in her life. She well 
knew from the first, that no evil could arise out of 
Kusam’s misunderstanding with her husband. It was 
simply a lovers’ quarrel, to commence in tears and to end 
in joy? She admired’ the magnanimous conduct of 
Chunder, worthy of a young man of chivalrous spirit. 
Finding his wife intractable, he had taken his sword into 
her chamber that he might hold out threats of commit- 
ting suicide unless she broke her vow. Such examples 
were eminently worthy of imitation. What Mukhoda 
said she had heard from her hiding place, were the pure 
inventions of a fevered imagination. No man in real 
life was ever known to indulge in a soliloquy, — to utter 
^lis private thoughts to himself — though poets and no- 
velists might, for their own purposes, represent people 
as doing so. But oven if Chunder did utter any thing, 
it must have related to his contemplated suicide and to 
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nothing else. Mukboda was a fool to ask Bhooboneshoree 
to go into Chnnder’s private room ; Bhooboneshoree 
was the greater fool to comply with such a request ; and 

her husband Here she struck . her head with both 

hands, and cried as if she had just become a widow. 
'Whenever she detected her husband in a tete a tete with 
Bhooboneshoree, she said she had heard them consulting 
how to run away from the house. If they laughed, she 
said they looked upon their plan as about to be accom- 
plished. If they looked grave, she said they were talking 
of the obstacles that lay in their way. She would dog 
their steps night and day, and lie concealed in their neigh- 
bourhood to hear or see what they said or did. Indeed, 
she would never let them alone, but whether they would 
meet or riot meet speak, or not speak, she would represent 
lliera as plotting their flight from the house. 

“ All this was extremely disagreeable to Bhoobonesho- 
ree, and no less so to Dwarik. The latter bad, however, 
anticipated such contingencies, and was quite preparedfor 
any obstacles to which his daring project was liable. 
To silence his wife and, at the same time, to allay her 
jealousy, he presented her with the splendid necklace 
without waiting for the private interview which he had 
hoped to exact by means of it from Bhooboneshoiee. 
Thanks to his wits, he shortly expected to have as many 
private interviews with her as he could possibly desire. 
Why should ho then delay the presentation of the neck- 
lace when such presentation would conciliate his wifo, 
and enable him to mature his plans against its fair donor, 
without -the risk of failure or exposure. 

“ For the successful accomplishment of his daring pro- 
ject, it was. however, necessary to embark in it with the 
utmost expedition, or beforo the love -which his present 
had. awakened in his wife’s breast had time to cool, and 
give place to fresh jealousies and suspicions. For this 
purpose he intercepted Memo’s letter to her father, ask- 
ing his permission to take Bhooboneshoree home on the 
13th Agran — a day to which he could take no exception, 
it being considered the most propitious in the month ; 
and substituted in its 'place a forged note, in which after 
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accusing 1 him of falsehood and subterfuges, she was 
made to announce to him hel* determination to storm his 
castle and free her daughter by the might of her puissant 
arm. While Dwarik sent this communication by a special 
messenger, he bribed the bearer who had broungt Memo’s 
note to carry back a missive to the effect that Bhoo- 
boneshoree would positively start for her father’s house 
on the 20th. As Memo and her father never wrote 
letters with their own hand, Dwarik well knew that his 
forgery would escape undetected. ’ 

While these letters were on their way, we will observe 
the effect that Dwarik’s present produced on his wife. 


CHAPTER XXVI. - 

A Philosophical Discussion about the nature, oiucin and ultimate 
cause op Female Ornaments. 

“'T'HE rich present,” continued Preo Nath, “served to 
1 heighten Kadumbinee’s regard for her husband and 
expiate many of his crimes. Throwing the ornament 
round her pretty neck, and carefully spreading it over 
her magnificent bust, she sat the Queen of Beauty 
among her sisters and cousins, who looked at her with 
envy and admiration. 

“ ‘She must have performed many austerities in a pre- 
vious birth,’ said Shosheemukh.ee, * to obtain such a 
husband in this. His liberality is only equalled by his 
beauty. If he were required to invest tho whole of his 
fortune in jewellery, he would do it to please his wife. 
Indeed, what is the use of a husband if we are to go with- 
out these adornments whilo he is alive. In making jewel- 
lery he does not spend, but saves money. My maternal 
grandfather who was very fond of his wife, gave her 
twenty seers in gold and silver to weai\ She could hard- 
ly walk on account of their weight. She had to bore 
three holes in her nose and eight in her ear. Her nose- 
ring was so heavy that it gradually widened the hole 
from which it hung, and one day, while she was quarrell- 
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ing with a neighbour and shaking it to give weight to her 
words, it dropped the ground, cutting its way clean through 
the flesh. A second holo was excavated higher up. My 
grandfather wanted to make the ring less heavy. But 
my grandmother could not bear the idea, of separating 
the precious stores which greatly added to its weight. 
It would, she said, be depriving the ornament of its soul. 
The ornament at last cut its way through the second hole 
also. As the breath from a ringless nose is injurious to 
the husband, she was obliged to wear it on the other 
nose. Her speech could not afterwards be distinctly 
understood owing to the nasal sound of her voice. Her 
ears had scarcely a place which was not bored, the fashion 
of weaving an artificial gold ear not being then in vogue. 
The lady who first invented the gold car, deserves, im- 
mortality.’ 

“ ‘It was invented,’ said Mukhoda, ‘ by the’wife of a 
Sonhrbania — a class to which we are indebted for many 
other useful pieces of ornament. The mode of wearing 
them is now however quite changed. We, the degenerate 
descendants of a noble race, use silver and gold and gems 
only in name. We scarcely feel that we wear any on 
our persons. My maternal aunt’s anklets weighed three 
seers. Her wristlet was composed of two seers of genuine 
gold, not the worthless mixture which now goes under 
that name. It is said that once she was serving food to 
her father-in-law, and as she was going away, the massive 
gold chain with keys, which hung from her waist down 
to her knees, waved in the air, and striking the old man 
on the head, felled him senseless on the floor where he 
had been sitting.’ 

“ ‘That reminds me of my mother-in-law,’ said Chitra. 
‘ She used to wear bracelets, the weight of which I do 
not exactly know. But as she was the wife of the 
richest man in the village, she lpust have had the heaviest. 
During the unconciousness of sleep, the oniament struck 
against the head of her child, two months old, and the 
poor thing died the next day.’ 

“ ‘Such accidents,’ said Shookhoda, ‘ cannot be guarded 
against. Why, it was only the other day, our youngest 
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aunt’s wristlet drew blood from, our uncle’s head. Ho 
insisted on selling it, and applying the proceeds to defray 
the cost of a suit, he was then carrying on with another 
zemindar.’ 

“A look of horror and detestation at the uncle’s brutal- 
ity was expressed in every countenance. 

“ ‘That is tjje reason,’ said Monomoliinee 1 why aunt 
leaves all ornaments aside when going to bed. There 
are men with peculiar tastes who find fault with per- 
sonal jewellery. Any accident that occurs is trumpeted, 
to the world, and poor women are abused as being 
unnecessarily fond of trinkets. I heard my sister-in-law 
say that her mother, who was a capital swimmer, was 
drowned in the river. While she was struggling, to 
keep herself above the water, two or three ladies has- 
tened to her aid, but before they could arrive, she 
sank never to rise again. All the males united in 
ascribing the accident to the weight of the silver and 
gold on her with which she had gone to bathe, and 
which, they said, made her sink so fast. They even 
pretended to have heard her curse her fineries as draw- 
ing her downwards. But the ladies who were present, 
unanimously declared that she complained of her own 
weight, — though she looked rather lean.’ 

“Chitra, who was married in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
said ‘ Cousins ! you scarcely see any jewellery in this part 
of the world. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, the 
ladies are adorned like Ajndrbi. liven the most ugly 
look beautiful from the profusion of their decorations. 
A man, who has annual income of three hundred 
llupecs, presents his wife with ornaments worth at least 
two, hundred a year. No matter whether he can maintain 
himself or not with the remaining hundred. He must 
manage any how, — starving himself and children if 
he likes. All the ornaments above the feet must be 
of gold. No matter, whether or not he can educate 
his children, support his parents, celebx*ate his father’s 
Shrddh, get no more than one meal a day, or has a 
decent hut to shelter him ; he must supply his wife 
.with enough jewellery, — mind, all gold jewellery, with 
the exception of those on the feet.’ 
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“ Mukhoda heaved a sigh and said, ‘ that -is a happy 
country, where the worth of women is understood. In 
our previous birth, we must have committed many 
sins to be born in these parts. But, Cousin ! how 
do the Calcutta women enforce their right ?’ 

“‘Why,’- replied Chitra, ‘it has become a fashion, 
you know. If the husband is unable to supply his 
wife with all the requisite paraphernalia, the latter would 
not show herself at the banquets and.parties of ladies, and 
the man would thereby lose his position in society. So 
the poorest families must have each one full set at least 
of these personal decorations to enable one of the women 
in the house to attend the invitations of neighbours. The 
jewellery they wear is always of the most select. - They 
liave six and sometimes eight pieces of anklets, 
which, when walking, make an exquisite sound. Then 
their nose-ring reaches below the chin, so as to allow 
food to be thrust into the mouth without the fingers 
touching the ring. When they speak, they wave the 
nose-ring in a beautiful fashion. They wear their robes 
exquisitely fine that the whole body* and fhc ornaments — 
which are of course worn next to the skin, under the 
dress — are seen through it. When they come out 
bathing, you can hardly make out whether they have 
any dress on their persons. The young ladies have 
nothing to do whatever, but to dress themselves and 
bind the hair the whole day through. They are not 
even allowed to enter the cook-house for fear of their 
colour being spoiled.’ 

“‘But cousin,’ asked Shoshoemukhee, ‘who cooks 
for them ? Of course they must eat to live.’ 

“ ‘ In all rich families,’ replied Chitra, ‘ there are 
Brahmin cooks employed. But in others, the widows 
and old women must cook and perform all other servile 
occupations.’ 

“ All the young ladies heaved a profound sigh that 
their lot was not cast in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
But their third aunt, who heard the preceding speech, 
exelaimed that the sooner Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
were sunk in the bosom of the sea, the better it would be. 
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; M The young ladies did not mind this interruption, and 
ShosheemukHee said — ‘ It is education that has improv- 
ed the tone of Calcutta society. They have understood 
the value of women and the valde of female ornaments. 
The rest of the country is immersed in total darkness.’ 

“ The ladies now proceeded to examine ICadumbinee’s 
necklace; They praised the pearls, praised- the stones, 
praised the pendants, praised the maker. Kadumbinee 
informed them how Ilemunto had moved heaven and 
earth to obtain tho necklace ; how a young man had 
observed that her breast was not fitted for the display of 
'so splendid an ornament, and how all had joined in 
recommending it as proper for herself. Eadhica who 
knew the whole secret, left the place as she had sworn 
not to give it out. Chitra observed that the pearls were 
as large as those on Bhoobonoshorce’s necklace. At this 
Kadumbinee flared up, and said that Chitra must have 
lost her eyes, as there could be no comparison between 
the two. Bhooboneshoree, who just arrived at the place, 
followed by Eadhica whom she had met in the passage 
was asked by alf to produce her necklace. She excused 
herself, and casting a glance at lvadumbinee’s necklace, 
said that it was as superior to her own as slje was 
herself iuferiov to Kadumbinee in every grace. Kadum- 
binee appeared pleased, and invited her to come near 
to examine the ornament. She approached accordingly, 
and after intently gazing at it for a minnte, kissed the 
two largest pearls that hung near her cousin’s heart. 
Radbica who was examining her face all the time, went 
away to hide a tear. 

CHAPTER' XXVII. 

Shews how the old gentleman can fioht with his Foe; and how his 

WEAPONS INSTEAD OP INFLICTNG AN INJURY, GET THEMSELVES INJURED. 

Shews also how the foroed Letter turns other heads than his, 
and- how a Daughter's Visit is viewed' by the inmates of her 
Father's House.— General Reflections about the Condition of 
- ' Hindu Women. 

“ r T'HE day after the incidents mentioned in the preced- 
ing chapter, the old man was thunderstruck to learn, 
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from the forgod letter already alluded to, that his own 
daughter was about to storm his castle. His rage knew no 
bounds. ' Seized with a sudden fit of frenzy, he thought 
he saw her in front advancing to take away Bhoobo- 
neshoree. He, therefore, hurled his thunderbolts at the 
head of the imaginary foe. 

“‘You accursed witch !’ cried he, * this will smash your 
head !’ — and at the same instant a heavy Lota from his 
hand was seen flying towards the wall. It struck against 
the door, and fell fractured to the ground. Blioobo- 
neshoree, who was deeply engaged in sewing a night-cap 
for the old man, started in astonishment and cast her 
eyes in every direction to ascertain against whom' Ins 
anger was directed. But he caught hold of one of her 
hands, and sent his Hooka whizzing in •the air, saying 
* you bleed, but this shaft will pierce your heart Y The 
Hooka was of course broken into a thousand fragments. 
Bhooboneshoree was so much frightened that for a moment 
she lost her power of speech. She thought her grand- 
father had gone mad. She tried to rise that she might 
call for help, but lie caught her hand more tightly, as 
if he was afraid that his antagonist, though bleeding 
frotn the head, and heart- pierced by his thunderbolts, 
was still capable of bearing away the prize for which 
they fought. Before she could open her lips, the Hooka- 
stand was hurled at the head of the imaginary foe. Bhoo- 
boneshoree gazed confounded at his maniac looks fixed on 
the impalpable air, his whole frame quivering with un- 
governable passion, and his left hand grasping her arm 
with a strength which it was never known to display. 
Ilaviug now no doubt that he had suddenly lost his reason, 
she burst into tears. 

“ In an instant the old man’s passion disappeared and 
reason recovered its sway. Stroking her head and 
back very affectionately, he bewailed his hard fate in 
having hurt a lovely rose which should be touched with 
the tenderest care ; for lie was evidently under the 
impression that in hjs maniacal fury, he • had inflicted 
some injury upon her soft and. tender limbs. It was 
some minutes before she could find language to 
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him that she was not at all hurt. She only wished to' 
know what had in a moment ruffled his temper, although 
there was apparently no external cause for it. 

“ 'Oh it was nothing, you need not hear it, my child!' 
said he, while he cast suspicious looks upon the obnoxi- 
ous letter lying -at his feet. Bhooboneshoree snatched up 
the letter. It was written in a large hand, as if with 
special regard to his old eyes. As she read he atten- 
tively watched her face. She understood the old man’s 
emotions, and was extremely touched at his affection for 
her. But she did not quite undersatand the meaning of 
his seeming combat and the exclamations he made use 
of during its progess. As, however, her doubts regard- 
ing the loss of his reason were now dispelled, and she 
was overjoyed -at the news of her mother’s unexpected 
journey, she forgot to insist upon a full and satis- 
factory explanation of his conduct. 

“ Unable to contain her joy, she said ‘ Grandfather ! 
how happy we shall be. I shall behold my beloved 
mother at the feet of her revered father, — a sight which 
I have not witnessed since the days of my infancy. How 
delightful it will be to behold such a sight!’ — and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“ ‘Yes, yes,’ said the old man, ‘ no doubt it will be 
a very happy day. But it will be much better if 
she stays where she is, considering the confusion her 
absence will create. Your step-mother, you know, will 
avail of this opportunity to alienate your father’s affec- 
tions from her. 

“ Bhooboneshoree thought her father’s affections had 
long since been alienated from her mother. Suspecting 
that the latter’s disrespectful letter had something to do 
with the old man’s unwillingness to receive a visit from 
his daughter, she said : — : The happiness, of an inter- 
view at your house, grandfather, will be so great that we 
should overlook all other considerations. You have not 
seen my beloved mother and myself together since my 
infancy. Besides, she must be very anxious -to behold 
your dear old face, and to receive your foot on her head,, 
as she wrote sometime ago.’ 
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“ Here Bhooboneshoree alluded to the letter composed 
by herself which she had made her mother send in her 
own name. The old man finding no means of avoiding an 
encounter with his daughter, thought it proper to change 
his tactics. - 

“ f O ! I know, she is a very dutiful daughter. *1 love 
her moro than my own life. I am not sure whether see- 
ing her after so long a separation, I shall bo able to 
part with her so soon. As a dutiful child, she can not 
of course leave me as long as I wish her to stay. 

“ Bhooboneshoree doubted whether her mother’s 
jealousy of her step-mother, would allow her to comply 
with the old man’s wishes. She did not however give 
expression to her doubts, but suddenly asked her grand- 
father’s permission to retire, inventing several excuses 
for the purpose. He was not however unwilling to part, 
having some plau to mature for the discomfiture of his 
daughter. 

“ The reason why Bhooboneshoree was so anxious to 
retire very early that morning, was to spread the joyful 
tidings of her mother’s expected arrival. She fle\v from 
room to room, and poured the news to every ear, not 
excepting the children and maid-servants whom she met 
in her progress. The children and servants to whom 
she was a mother, were almost in ecstacies at the news. 
So was Radhica. Some of the other young ladies, 
as well as her two eldest aunts also sympathised with 
her. If they were not all eager to see her mothef, they 
were glad for her sake, — for the happiness which she 
expected from the interview. But the rest, both young 
ana old, regarded the promised visit rather as a curse 
than a blessing. As soon as Blxooboneshoree’s back was 
turned, they wondered why her mother should come at 
all. She was coming, they said, to cany away every 
thing from her father’s to her husband’s house, her 
ostensible object to take back her daughter being a pretext. 
She had already robbed her father of everything valu- 
. able, and her last swpop, they said, would hardly leave 
them ' rags to cover their naked bodies. Some even 
proceeded to take the household furnitures in their chests 
.from fear of her greedy eyes falling upon them. 
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“ Such, Doctor ! are the feelings inspired in our 
wretched country by the visit of a daughter among the 
inmates of her father’s house. She is regarded as no- 
body, and the miserable pittance that is given her hus- 
band at the time of marriage, is thought to be a provi- 
sion m&de by robbing the sons of their just inheritance. 
Even the earthly author of her existence considers her 
to be an incumbrance, which he would, fain get rid of. 
Her birth gives no joy, and is held as a curse. Even 
the mother averts her face, and fills her eyes with tears, 
when the midwife announces that her offspring is a 
female. In the father’s eyes, it is a misfortune requiring 
consolation. . In many places, the whole house, wears the 
appearance of mourning when a daughter is born. A 
man having no male child, would adopt another man’s 
offspring rather than leave property to daughters. If 
averse to adoption, he would give it out in charities, but 
•his daughter, if not blessed with male children, must hot 
expect more than the bare necessaries of iifo. Many 
a father who drives a chariot, and feeds a huge elephant 
for noearthly use, leaves his daughter to starve with the 
Ivoolin to whom he has married her with a view to 
ennoble his own blood. A son may ruin his father by 
spending thousands in immoral pleasures, but the 
daughter must bless her stars if she can secure coarse 
food and dress for herself and husband during life. Re- 
garded in this light, it is no wonder that women lose all 
respect for self, and come to think themselves as wholly 
created for man’s convenience or amusement. As long 
‘as this low opinion of woman’s destiny prevails, it is 
hopeless to improve her conditioner to raise her posi- 
tion in .the social scale. No country has ever reached 
a ^ high state of civilization where tho condition of 
women' is so low as in our own. You may prate about 
female education, widow marriage, koolinism or poligamy, 
but as long os Young Bengal looks upon his daughter, 
which he always does, as little better than beast of bur- 
den, there is no hope for our country. 



CHAPTER XXVI1X 

A Hindu’s arguments in favor op early marriage.— Preparations 
MADE IN A RICH HINDU’S HOUSE ON THE OCCASION OP A MARRIAGE.— 

Shews how women, enforce their bights.— A second Archimedes 

EXPERIMENTS ON O0LD AND DISCOVERS PROPERTIES IN THE METAL 
WITH REFERENCE TQ THE HUMAN BODY.— SHEWS HOW WOMEN MANAGE 
TO ENRICH GOLDSMITHS AT THEIR HUSBANDS’ EXPENSE, AND HOW 
GOLDSMITHS REPAY THE OBLIGATION BY MAKING ORNAMENTS MORE 
DURABLE.— A GOLDSMITH’S DILEMMA. 

“ \I7TIEN Bhooboneshoree was spreading the joyful . 

v tidings of her mother’s expected arrival which ex- 
cited such different feelings in different hearts, her grand- 
father was no less busy in communicating the news of 
the approaching marriage of his great-grand-child, 
Jogendro Mohineo, the daughter of Mukhoda, a girl of 
years of age. The nuptial was to come off on the 20th 
of the month, but as yet the bridegroom had not been 
selected. This sudden and unexpected piece of intelli- 
gence excited considerable surprise among the young and 
old. . They did not know that 'the octogenarian had hit 
upou this plan in order to accomplish the discomfiture of 
his daughter Merno. When asked What had made him 
come to so sudden a resolution, he said : — 

“ ‘Don’t you see I am a very old man, and cannot ex- 
pect to survive long. I am naturally anxious to witness 
the marriage of my great-grand-cliild before I die. Be- ’ 
sides Jogen has arrived at her marriageable age, for she 
will come' to her seventh year in Aghran. What will 
people say when they learn that so rich a family like ours 
keep daughters unmarried up to the age of seven. The 
Shastras attach great merit to marriages at an early age, 
just as they consider penance necessary for marriages 
after the age of puberty.’ 

“The arguments appeared unexceptionable to his 
aiidiors. But it was pointed out to him that there was not 
sufficient time to obtain a desirable bridegroom and to 
make the necessaiy preparations for the marriage. 

. “ ‘What cannot money/ said he, ‘ do during the reign, 
of the East India Company ? If there be no great diffi- 
culty in getting a horse or an elphant, there can be none 
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jn ' Obtaining a good bridegroom. You know Ravana’s 
djdng injunction that effect should be given to good 
thoughts without loss of time, but bad thoughts should 
always be delayed in their execution. I must therefore 
have' Jogen’s marriage on the 29tli of this month, such 
an event in Pons being out of the question. Who knows 
whether I shall survive another month ?’ 

“Thus the old man silenced all the objections, either by 
wise precepts or .by quotations from the Shastras. He 
then despatched Ghotocks or match-makers in all direc- 
tions in quest of a desirable bridegroom, and at the same 
time made preparations for solemnising the nuptial on a 
grand scale. 

“ There is a Bengali saying that a hundred thousand 
words are necessary to conclude a marriage negociation. 
But Jogen’s great-grand-fatlier accomplished impossibi- 
lities by the might of gold. For in three days, news 
was brought that a proper bridegroom had been found, 
even two thousand words not being required to settle all 
the preliminaries of the marriage ; for his parents had, in 
consideration of two thousand rupees, given their ready 
acquiescence in everything which the rich old man 
dictated. 

“ The whole house now resembled a bee-hive. Every 
one was busy with something or other, and all was bustle 
and animation. The women worked day and night in 
order to get things ready for reception of the party ex- 
pected to accompany the bridegroom. .The servants were 
continually moving to and fro, intent on availing of such 
an auspicious opportunity to enrich themselves at the 
expense of their master, rather than to increase his store 
with the fruits of their labor. The court-yards were 
bleared of grass ; the walls were white-washed ; the glass 
shades, and chandeliers were exposed to view ; and no cost 
was spared to lend to the house a grand and imposing 
appearance. The uncle’s voice became hoarse with direc- 
ting the servants in their duty ; the old man being tired 
of abusing his old ancestors and descendants over and 
over, refreshed himself with tracing the accursed genea- 
logy of the new family which were soon to be united to 
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his own ; the aunts were weary with sitting at debates 
and consultations regarding the forms and ceremonies. to 
be observed at the marriage ; the young ladies were busy 
painting seats for the bridegroom, and devising practical 
jokes at his expense ; the little boys and girls were engaged., 
in manufacturing instruments of torture for the culprit 
who was coming to take Jogen away. Slj’am proposed 
that at least three elephants aud twenty horses should be 
sent to escort the bridegroom’s party from a distance of 
4 miles from the house. Dinoo would not be satisfied 
unless two Delhi songstresses and six Calcutta dancing 
girls were engaged for the occasion. Issur said he 
would hardly be able to shew his face in court unless 
all the Amlahs, Pleaders, and Mooktears at the Sudder 
Station as well as at Sub-Divisions were invited, and each 
presented with a Shawl. The old women were of opinion 
that each family in the village be presented with a silver 
cup and a brass jar, together with a fair allowance of 
sweetmeats and other eatables. The little boys and girls 
were anxious for a grand display of fireworks, such as 
had never been witnessed in the village. The family 
priest declared it absolutely necessary, having regard to 
the dignity of the family and to what a rival zemindar 
had lately done on a similar occasion, to send letters of 
invitation to all learned Pandits as far up as Benares, and 
pay them presents varying from Rs. 20 to 100 each, 
exclusive of bona fide travelling expenses. The Ghataks 
recounted the family history of the great Koolin houses 
in Bengal, and demanded that the representative of each 
should be invited to be present at the nuptials and hand- 
somely paid for the honor they would thus do them. The 
old man satisfied every one of these parties, and was as im- 
partial in his abuse as in the distribution of his favors. 

“ People of every profession and calling in the village 
derived some advantage or other from the approaching 
marriage. But - it was the goldsmiths that were the 
greatest gainers. They had seal cely a moment to spare 
but labored day and night in working for the ladies. 
For all the women .became mad after jewellery. 
Shamasoondry insisted bn having a ear-ring in the 
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newest fashion in order to enable her to honor the mar- 
riage. Chatura declined to sleep in her own room unless 
a toassive chain of twelve wreaths graced her waist. 
Shoshee Mukhee threatened to starve herself till eight 
silver anklets in the Calcutta fashion adorned her pretty 
feet. Chitra’s husband coming to see her after a 
year, was surprised to find that, though lying in his bed, 
she would not open her lips. Not knowing the offence, 
he had given, he kissed those lips to see if they would 
enlighten him on the point,- — but they remained as closed 
a3 ever. He next pressed the feet to try if that would 
open the mouth ; but ho was as unsuccessful as before. 
He then caught hold of the ankle, and asked if any 
ornament there would buy his forgiveness ; but there 
was no answer. Gradually he rose to the waist, and 
wished to propitiate it with a chain ; but still the lips 
remained closed.* The persevering husband successively 
tried at the different parts of her arm, gliding his hand 
from her fingers to the shoulder joint, but could derive 
no light whatever, But when he experimented on the 
neck, there was a sigh. This increased in intensity as 
he proceeded to accost the nose When his hand came 
in contact with her ear, the lips opened and said ‘ go 
away, — dont you arm y me in that way.’ 

“ ‘ Now I have found it, I have found it,’ said the 
philosopher, and. like his brother of Syracuse, was about 
to rush out into the streets naked in the excess of his 
joy ; but the subject on which he experimented damped 
his ardour by adding ‘ 1 want none of your ear-rings. 
•Let me sleep quietly, and you may go about your busi- 
ness.’ 

“ ‘ My soul !’ exclaimed the enraptured husband on the 
eve of a great discovery, ‘ let me not burst in ignorance ! 
You want some ornament of the ear, — there is no doubt 
about it. You see the night is waning, the moon is 
returning to her rest, the Kokila is announcing the 
approach of day, but I, your Chataka, remain thirsty 
through the live-long night.’ 

. “ * I do not,’ replied the offended beauty,’ want any 
Ornament for the ear, 1 say. But; why should -you not 
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allow me sleep. Indeed, I am very sleepy, not to 
say I have already so many ornaments for the ear’ — and 
she tried to compose herself to sleep. 

“ ‘ If you do not require any ornament for the ear,’ said 
the husband, elated with bis success, * you probably want a 
gold chain with pearls to encircle your head. Now, tell 
me, is it not so V 

“ Chitra laughed as if she felt ticklish, and said ‘ such 
vexation 1 have never experienced in my life. If nothing 
else will rid me of this annoyance the whole night 
through, — when I especially feel so sleepy, — I will 
accept the ornament you name. So come and let us 
sleep.’ 

“ She then kissed liis lips, siying * l cannot stop your 
mouth else.’ But instead of sleeping, the couple passed 
the remainder of the night discussing the description 
of the ornament and expressing their ardent love for 
each other, which seemed to increase with the length 
and weight of the chain. 

“This thirst for ornaments was not confined to the 
ladies of the house, but extended to the whole village. 
Hemumboree thrice demolished some of her valuable 
ornaments f >r the pleasure of having them m.ide anew. 
As often as they were recast, .the goldsmith, actuated 
by the best of motives aud with a praiseworthy love for 
self, substituted la ,- ge quantities of silver or copper in 
place of gold, with a view no doubt, of making the 
ornaments more durable But at the third time he 
hardly knew what to do : for if he put any more alloy, 
he could not preserve the colour of gold ; and if he 
were not to mix any, it would be committing a sin 
against his trade * llow he got rid of the dilemma at 
last is not known 

“Other rich ladies had no less kindness for the smiths. 
Some found • fault with their ornaments for not being' 
according to the newest fashion. If their husbands 
demurred to get them mended, they broke the ornaments, 
as if by accident, and^ cried till they obtained fresh ones 
to their liking. The usual complaint was, that the 
ornaments were too light to be felt. But as they in- 
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creased in bulk, they lost in quantity, owing to the com* 
mendable desire of the smiths to make them more 
durable. This desire was so violent that, although the 
poor husband, at the command of his wife, sat the. whole 
day and watched the progress of the ornament, yet the 
smith, by some magic process, substracted the genuine 
gold and slipped some alloy into it. So the wife gained 
nothing, while the additional gold and the wages for 
workmanship were clear loss to the husband. J f any 
smith succeeded in introducing any improvement in an 
ornament the news flew like lightning, and the village- 
women broke their trinkets in order to have them made 
according to his pattern On a suddeu, he became an 
universal favorite, and all the women were almost mad 
to see him as if he was the greatest genius of the age. 
For these ladies who are so shy in showing their faces to 
gentlemen like ourselves, are always accessible to smiths. 
But you know these things, Doctor, so well by perso- 
nal experience, that it is unnecessary for me to dilate 
on 'the subject.” 



PANDIT JIBANANDA’S PUBLICATIONS. .. 

“ In Europe it is not easy to find a publisher for any extensive Sanskrit 
texts , and therefore it is creditable to Calcutta to hear that Pandit Jibdnanda 
Vidyasdgara , It. A., of the Calcutta University and son of the well-known Pandit 
Tdrdndtha Tarkavdchaspati , has jusfr issued a list if seventy -three Sanskrit 
publications i large and small , issuing from his press alone” — London Cor- 
respondent of the Bengallee: — February 14 , 1874 . 


p> ANDIT T&r&n&tha is a man whose abilities we acknow- 
ledge, and whose erudition we honor. Pandit Jiba- 


nanda is one for whom we cherish no individual ill-feeling. 
It is on public grounds alone that we have thought it 
advisable to gauge the merits of the multitudinous pub- 
lications which are under-bidding the Sanskrit publishers 
of Europe to such an extent that an authority like Max- 
M tiller is led to make the remark that in a few years it 
will be simply impossible to print any Sanskrit texts at 
Europe in the Devanagari character. The question to 
which we address ourselves to-day is whether the quality 
of these publications hears any fair proportion to the 
quantity which is so striking to the imagination. Three- 
score-ten and-three ! A goodly number for a single 
printer and publisher. But unfortunately Pandit Jiba- • 
nanda owns no press, and before ite close this paper we 
shall have reason to qualify tlie greater part of the praise 
which the London Correspondent of the Bengallee is so 


lavish in bestowing. 

Pandit Jibananda, it must be admitted, makes the most 


of his father, his University-degree, and his alma mater. 


Indeed the fact of his being a B. A. put forth in abbre- 
viations (without reference to any institution for education _ 
or examination ) in the Sanskrit title-pages and in tho 
body of his works wherever opportunity has offered, must 
have a bewildering effect on Tndegenous Pandits, yet 
undefiled by contact with the languages of Yavanas or 
acquaintance with mlechha ways. They understand the' 
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word “ Vidvilsagara” to mean Ocean of Learning, aud 
they know it to be a. high academic title much prized 
because formerly very sparingly and judiciously bestowed, 
but now one indiscriminately held, sometimes indeed 
’ received from the heads of recognized Sanskrit acaderaiej 
or accepted eaders of society, but oftcner given away by 
irresponsible men in the way of favoritism, and not 
unfrequently simply self-assumed by impudence. But 
what are they to make out of the gibberish in Sanskrit 
of the “ B. A. -titled Jibananda Vidyasagar”? They 
must naturally ask themselves whether Jibananda 
Vidyasagar by itself or Jibtinanda Vidydsdgara with 
the addition of the mysterious symbol (for it is not 
a Sanskrit, or Prakrit or Pali word) “ B A.” would be 
the superior being? Whether the symbol qualifies Vidya- 
sagara for the better or the worse ? For any satisfactory 
answer they will ask in vain. For their comprehen- 
sion our publisher might as well have called himself 
Mumbo Jumbo. They could not .make sure whether 
“ Vidyasagara with the title of B. A.” has any connec- 
tion with what they ordinarily comprehend by the word 
“ Vidyasagar” without cabalistic addition ; whether, that 
is the addition does not for them vitiate the meaning 
and force of the indegenous academic title Vidyasagara. 
Jibananda, to repeat, makes the most of his surroundings. 
The name of Professor Tarkavachaspati is put at the 
head of a list of publications about half of which bear 
on their title-pages -the name of Pandit Jibananda 
Vidyasagara, B. A ., whose address is given thus — “To be 
had from Pundit Jibananda, Vidyasagara B. A., Govt. 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. ” N ow the fact of the matter is 
that Vidyasagar, B A ., is not principal, professor, student, 
clerk, duftry or durwan of that institution The only 
foundation on which his claim rests is the fact that he was 
some years ago a not very shining lad in that College. 

Turning to the list of works and publications printed 
on the cover of Professor Tarkavachaspati’s Lexicon, 
Part JII, we see that of the number seventy- three, the 
magical properties of which had entranced the Corns- 
ypondent, full thirty -six are. expressly mentioned as “by” 
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or “ edited by” Professor Taranatha. Tarkavachaspati. 
Their names are as follows : — 

Aslmbodham Vydkaranam., Dlidturupddarsha , Sabda- 
stoma Mahdnidhi,Siddhdnta Kaumudi, Siddhdntavindusdra 
'Tiddddnddipaddhati, Gaydshrdddhddipaddluiti, Sabddrtha- 
ratna, Vdkyamanjari, Vvittaratndkara nnd Chhandoman - ' 
jari, Venisamhdra, Mudrdrdkshasa, Itatndvali, Mdla- 
vikdgnimitra, Dhan ttijuya Vijaya, Sdnkhyatatva 
Kaumudi, Vaivdkamna Bhushana Sdra, Lildvdti, 
Vijaganita, Sishupdlobadha, Rirdtarjuniya, Kumar a 
Sambhavi, Purva Khanda, Ditto, Utter a Khanda, 
Panini’s Sutras, Vachaspatya, Kddambari, Rdjaprasasti, 
Sarvadarsanasangraha, Bhdminivildsa, Iiitopadesa, 
Bhdshdpariccheda and Siddhdnta Muktdva'i , Bahuvi- 
vdhabdda, Dashakamdracharita, Paribhashendusekhara, 
Kavikalpadruma, Linganushdshana, and Gdyatri. On 
the merits of these works and publications we may devote 
a paper on some future occasion, but so far it is certain 
that Pandit Jibananda Vidyasagara, B.A., Government 
Sanscrit College, son of the well-known Pandit Taranatha 
Tarkavachaspati, can build no claim t ) fame or admira- 
tion on grounds like these 

The last six books of the list of seventy-three “ works, 
and publications” have no name attached to them, viz., 
Purnaproj aadarsh ana in Chandrasekhara champu kdvy- 
am, Sdmavedasya Mantra brdhmanam, Aranya Samhitd ’ 
Viddhasahbhanjikd and Kdrandabyuha. Nevertheless 
’ as the list is headed “ the following is the list of Pro- 
fessor Tarkavachaspati’s works and publications,” they 
might easily pass off as that scholar’s publications, his 
only connection with them being that the wholesale and 
retail dealer in books,* his son has purchased them whole- 
sale from P. Satyavrata Samasrami. These six works 
have been and were being published in the Pratnakam- 
ranandini, a monthly journal devoted to Sanskrit litera- 
ture. As the publication was not. a financial success, the 
editor Satyavrata Samasrami disposed of at a reduced 
price, these six works which appeared in his Magazine 


We are not quite certain whether he pays his trade license. 
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and of which ho had struck off several hundred copies 
each for future sale. The poor editor made the reserva- 
tion, well knowing his man, that the intellectual pro- 
prietorship shou’d still remain his. How sacredly the 
promise has been kept is patent from the laudations 
which Vidyasagar, B A., is receiving on all sides for his 
“seventy-three” publications which include these last six 
works. 

Jibananda’ s claim must therefore be limited to 
seventy-three minus forty-two or to thirty-one works 
only. Of these the greatest part are shameless un- 
acknowledged bare reprints of previous editions. Cheap- 
ness seems to be - the only aim in all, at the sacrifice 
of taste, appearance and correctness. The “editorial” 
task is the most mechanical in the world being often 
a slavish comparison of the proof-sheets with the ori- 
ginal edition. The drudgery is as often performed by 
the printers as the “ editor” himself. With the -means 
at his command Pandit Jibananda might have oxfercised 
an immense influence for good on the study of Sanskrit 
literature. Had lie sought the assistance of men well 
qualified for the task, had he thought more of restoring 
the corrupt texts of many of our current Sanskrit books, 
by an industrious collation of manuscripts from different 
parts of India, had he made the task more a labor of 
love thau a financial speculation to be bolstered up by 
the worst tricks of advertisements, lie would have un- 
doubtedly. earned for himself the gratitude of all future 
laborers in the same field. As it is, he lias perpetuated 
and disseminated the more widely, vital errors, driving 
hut at the same time more correct, and therefore compara- 
tively dearer editions from the field. 

The Anumdnachintamani by Gangeshopddhy&ya with 
the commentary of Baghunath Siromani, entitled the 
A numdnadidhiti, being the text and commentary of the 
chapter on Anumdna or inference in the Tatvachintdmani, 
as “ edited” by Pandit Jibananda Vidytisagar, B. A., is a 
mere reprint of the editiompublished by Madanamohana 
Tarkdlankara, twenty-five years ago, under the patronage 
of Babu Russomoy Dntt, Secretary 4o the Government 
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Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Our editor has either not the. 
. ability or the leisure to arrange text and commentary pn 
the same page, but prints both separately as is the case 
with Madanamohan’s edition. In the plenitude of his 
wise economy, Jibdnanda never wastes paper on a preface, 
and the novice, on coming up with any of his numerous 
reprints, will readily imagine that he is the person who 
first edited it from MSS. We are credibly informed that 
in the records of the Government Sanscrit College 
Library, a copy of this very edition of Madanamohan is 
written off as “ spoiled” by the great publisher of Sans- 
crit Texts. There is a misprint in the first edition,' p. 12, 
line 17, which is repeated in page 17, line 9, of the faith- 
ful reprint. 

The Unnadi Sutras, with the commentary of Ujjvala- 
datta, have been beautifully edited by Dr. Aufrecht, with 
a valuable index. A copy of this work belonging to the 
libi-ary of the Sanscrit College was taken out by Pandit 
Jibananda and returned, we are informed, “spoiled.” lie 
was called upon to replace it, by the College authorities 
but has not as yet done so. As might be expected his 
so-called edition is an unacknowledged reprint of Dr. 
Aufrecht minus the most valuable index. 

The Medinikosha, a dictionary of homonymous words, 
was edited by the Calcutta Pandits about 1807, under the 
orders and patronage of Colebrooke. It was subsequently 
carefully re-edited by Somnath Makliopadliyaya in 1869. 
The literary merit of Jibdnauda’s reprint is therefore 
an inappreciable quantity. Babu Somnath, when cons- 
cientiously editing the Medinikosha, consulted four manus- 
cripts and the previously printed copy, and has noticed the 
different readings which lie found, giving also occasionally 
the meaning of difficult words occurring in the text. Pandit 
Jibananda gives his edition to the world three years after, 
a mere reprint of So'mnath’s text minus the preface, the 
various readings and the commentary. The misprints of 
Somndth’s text pointed out in the errata seem to have 
been corrected in the later reprint, though it has its own 
typographical mistakes which- Pandit Jibananda does not 
think worthy of being pointed out in a list of cor Agenda. 
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We must take leave here to point out an error into 
which Jibananda’s betters had fallen. When he tells us 
in his Sanskrit title-page of the Medini by Medinikara,* 
he talks nonsense. We may speak of the Medini-kosha 
as we do of .the Amera-kosha, after its author, but that 
does not change the true name of the book. The name 
of the book is Nandriha sahda-koslia, as the author tells 
us himself in the third sloka of his work. 

The name of the author is not but 

the particle being the Vaidya patronymic. In 
the sixth sloka of the poetical preface to his work the 
author declares — 

The Panchatantra has been edited in Germany by 
Kosegarten so far back as 1847, and again at Poonah in 
Samvat 1 925, with foot-notes and various readings. 

The Pandit’s edition of this work has cost him no literaiy 
labor and can in consequence bring him no literary fame. 
He has not added positively a single iota to our knowledge 
of the contents of the book or its author, nor has he eluci- 
dated the meaning of a single allusion or difficult passage. 
To collate MSS. when he has printed materials conve- 
niently at hand is an extravagance to which he never 
commits himself. 

The Vidvanmodatarangini existed in a printed form be- 
fore 1861, being referred to by the Rev. K. M. Bannerjea 
in his Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy. This edition was, 
the reverend author tells us, “ very imperfect and in- 
accurate.” The book was printed subsequently by Satya- 
vrata Sdmasrami in the Pratnakamranandini ; it is this 
edition which Jibananda has pirated. 

The Mddhavachdmpu, like the preceding work, was pub- 


* i wtatf fyforoc wsrim ft, tc wftwrfcwt 
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‘Plagiarism, . 

lished firefc in tlxe Pratnakamranandini, whence Jibananda 
litis reprinted it without any acknowledgment. 

• The fate of these two publications no doubt induced 
poor Satyavrata to dispose of, at a nominal price, the 
other six publications, conduct about which we have 
already dragged to light. 

The text -of the Ritusamhara, a poem on the seasons 
by Kalidasa, was published by Sir William Jones in 
1792 from a comparison of four MSS.; “where they 
differed, the clearest and. ? most natural reading has cons- 
tantly had the preference.” It was again printed in 
Leipsic thirty-four years ago by Bohlen who collated 
the M SS. in the libraries of London and Paris. The 
poem was included in Dr. Hieberlin’s Anthology or 
Kavyasangraha, published in 1847. There have been, 
besides, several editions in the Bengali character. The 
edition of llUusamliara by Jibananda Vidyasagar, B. A, 
has some novel traits wanting in his • ther publications. 
He tells us in the title-page that he has edited it “ with 
a commentary of his own.” For once in his life he has 
committed the extravagance of wasting paper on a pre- 
face, blinded no doubt by affection for his new-born 
offspring. But alas for human hopes 1 Grave are the 
doubts which we have been led to entertain about the 
legitimacy of his mental progeny, from a comparison 
with Maniram Sharma’s commentary of the same work 
styled the Chandrika. This commentary was edited by 
Pandit Darnaru Vallabha l J antba,-and published by Baboo 
Bhuvan Chandra Basaka in 1869. Pandita Jibananda 
alludes to this edition in the preface to the commentary 
“ of his own.” The most casual comparison of the 
extracts which we append here, will shew most clearly the 
free use which our learned commentator has made of 
Manirama Sharma’s labors : — 

CANTO I, Sloka 7 . . 

Manirdm Sharmd’s Commentary. 

*fasts feiron isWit tarns mwfartfte 
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Pandit Jibananda’s Commentary. ■ 

fsr^vsi ?? c wi fasts ^Jt£tt ^c?ri 

Tfatfrnrcin «t: ’ofa^fswprfasts 

^55^11 drifts Tmt oirPi (s^tfa) 

^W^^rtr^i ftisj ^ ^’spn. 

('S^^) S^ms ftmifa ’Stnife ^ WWW 

srrt^ ahw^ . 

Pandit Jibananda has here reproduced very faithfully 
the commentary of Maniram with the exception of the 
expletives i athoktah and ityartUali. To save appearances 
j-arhdni of the latter has been changed into durvahdni ; 
a misprint has also been corrected and three words added 
towards the end. 

We could multiply such . instances at will from the 
“ commentary of his own” which he has affixed to the 
j Ritusamhdra, hut we have really not the space for them. 
Should, however, our readers be not disposed to condemn 
a man on the testimony, however damning, of a single 
passage, we ask them to compare the commentaries on 
the second sloka of the -second canto. 


Manir&m Sharm&’s Commentary. 

ctCTt*. nart«vt*. ?*rfsrfr WsE«ftWs 

fafK'stc’t crtspsTtfafs c«*r 

TFffsrt^SS *T^S?fa«.?Pt^t*lf«. ^tS f?1 

c*jfatot*K ^retfa^ *nt<#fa5j<s t 
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A System. 

Jibananda’s Commentary. 

fsratsrorn ^r*rrf*i Ft^Tfa 

csti?. wrt«. ^Ftfgflra fes *f5«, 

^sfs^tc’t (Stf^nrt cTr^sratf*r? 

5fst^t^t«. W^sns 0 wfs 

$FfC?S*rfc i2f®1 t 3 * 'S$3\ ‘fcs ^c4b*TS CTJt’lt 

^T*k *rc^si (^fk^ <*h) .Tretfk®?. ii 

It will be seen that these plagiarisms are committed 
on a fixed plan. An expletive or two left out, a single 
synonym changed for another and our Pandi ta- Rajahamsa 
thinks that he can safely strut out with the feathers which 
he has stolen, and pass off’ for a peacoek. Ono stands 
aghast at the impudence which can christen such stuff 
and attempt to palm it off on tire unsuspecting public as a 
“ commentary of his own,” a phrase which bye-the-way 
reminds us of the Bengali saying about the plantains in 
the sanctuary. One wonders at the rashness which can 
thus plagiarise a work issued, but five years ago, and 
which must certainly be used for the purposes of com- 
parison when another commentary professing to be new, 
is given to the world. How bold the thief, so runs the 
Persian s tying, that he bears a lamp in his hand ! Pandit 
Jibananda has the heart to mention in his preface the 
commentary of Maniriim which he has thus shamelessly 
appropriated. 

The Nalodaya, an alliterative -poem on Nala, king of 
Nisliadha, is commonly attributed to Kalidasa, and tra- 
dition would have it that it was written expressly to 
humble the pride of his rival poet, Ghata-karpara, who 
plumed himself much on the alliterative excellence of his 
Yamaha Kdvya. The text, with the commentary entitled 
Sfibddhihi by Prajnakara Misra of Mithila was brought 
out in 1813 by Babu Bara under the orders of the 
Committee of Education. The Rev. William Yates 
gave to the world another edition of the text and com- 
mentary in 1 8.44, accompanied by a translation in English 
blank verse. J ibananda’s edition is a reprint, of the 
.last edition, . minus the preface and* the translation. 
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literary labor it costs him none. Though other com- 
mentaries by Mallindtha, Adisdra, Nrkinhdnanda and 
Haribhatta exist, he lacks either the capacity or the in- 
clination to compare them to throw new light on his text. 
He does not think it necessary to consult any new 
MSS. of Prajndkara even. The result is that our know- 
ledge of the Nalddaya remains where it was thirty years 
ago. The “ editor” does not think it worth his while to give 
us his opinion as to the authorship of the poem. Per- 
haps he is wise ; from Ihe experience we hare had of him 
it wont bo worth much 

The Ndjdnanda, a play in five Acts, attributed to Sri 
Harsha Deva of Cashmere was not even known by name 
to Wilson. It is not to- be found in the list of Plays 
given at the end of the Preface to his Hindu Theatre. It 
was beautifully brought out by Professor Krishna Kamala 
Bhattacharya in Samvat 1921, i. e., ten years ago. The 
printer’s part was as well got up in this edition as the 
editor’s. In a concise preface Professor Krislma- 
kamala felt bound to say a woi'd about the authorship 
of the drama which he was presenting to the public 
in a printed form for the first time Acknowledging 
his inability to decide between the conflicting authori- 
ties of the Kdvya Prakashd and the Raja Tarangini, he 
submitted it as a proposition beyond doubt that the 
author of Ndydnanda was the same as that of the 
Ratndvall. 

Acknowledging homage to no canon of art or criticism, 
Jibananda vouchsafes not a scrap of information on this 
important and interesting point The Sanskrit version 
of the Prdkrita passages which in Professor Krishna 
Kamala’s edition had been given at the end of the text, 
have in the un-acknowledged reprint been given at the 
fpot of the pages. We give our editor his due for the 
labor of transposition. 

There was a time when Hindu medicine had a class 
for itself in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, but it was 
abolished long 1 ' before the learned editor of Chakra-datta 
had any connection with that institution. Seeing, there- 
fore, that he does not Own any Vaidya family among his 
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progenitors and has never to our knowledge taken up the 
study of Hindu medicine privately, we are at a loss to see 
how he qualified himself to superintend the bringing oat of 
a current work on Hindu medicine. The utmost that a lay- 
man like him ought to have attempted was an editio prin- 
cepsoi a single manuscript, or if he made bold to give an 
independent edition, he was bound to give every difference 
which he found in his M ss. The very misnomer “ Chakra- 
datta by Chakrapanidatta” which disfigures the title-page 
speaks volumes against the industry of Jibananda’s colla- 
tion. Perhaps when one day he assumes the self-sought 
position of a “ great” English publisher he will edify 
us with an edition of Paradise Lost with the following 
introductory title page : — “ Milton by John Milton.” 

The book which Jibananda has printed is really 
the Sarvasdra Sangraha of Cbakrapani-Datta commonly 
called, for abbreviation’s sake, Chakradatta. Surely 
we have a right to expect that the so-called editor of a 
book should at least have the leisure and industry to 
discover the name of the book which he gives to the 
woild for the first time in a printed form. We suppose 
the clue to the mystery lies in the fact of the Sanskrit 
College copy, the only one which the soi-distant editor 
would seem to have consulted, being defective about the 
name of the work. We have had no opportunity of 
examining the Sanskrit College copy, but we arrive at 
this conclusion from combining two facts. First, that 
in the Sanskrit Catalogue of the Asiatic Society, (which 
as a first compilation is not free from errors), is 

described as a medical work of which the Society has no 
copy but the Calcutta Sanskrit College has. Secondly, 
Jibananda’s Chakradatta is the same as the Asiatic 
Society’s MSS. Nos. 561 and' 626 which are the Sarva 
Sdrasdngraha of Chakradatta. 

The Bhoja prabhandha of Ballala, being anecdotes of 
Raja Bhoja and his court, is in the absence of better 
material an important element in the study of the history of 
later Sanscrit literature Apart from its historical value, it 
will as a qompositiohamply repay perusal, on account of 
the numerous bright passages scattered through its 
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Bold Piracy. 

pages. Jibananda’s edition is based on a lithograph 
edition published at Benares and ho seems never to 
care for the fact that other recensions might exist. 

Jibanamla’s Text. 

- fcfvpwcnt jrfsrl fk«. «t«ri: *rtr- 

Text of MS. No. 170 in the Library of the Assiatic Society of Bengal. 

'®rl% rtai *rnr ^ atari 

•Tf'T ^tft Ft$ta,«Cirt^TO *jcnt WTO I 

Jibauanda does not care in the least for facts like 
the above, has no interest in the historical questions 
involved in the work, and is utterly indifferent about 
the personality of the writer. The industry of a 
Benares publisher has produced in Sam vat 1925 a 
tolerably correct text of the Bh rja prabandha , a work 
likely to sell, and what he does is simply to order a* copy 
and deluge the literary world with a thousand repetitions 
of the same. He is welcome to the money which he 
makes by this trick of trade, but neither he nor his 
admirers have any right to ground on this a claim for 
literary distinction. 

'■ The Hriha / Arauyka, Clihandngya, Taittinya, Isa, 
K< n a, Katha, Prasna, Munda, and ■ Mandukya Upanis- 
liads as published by Jibanand i, with the commentary 
of Sankara and the gloss of A nanda-giri are unacknow- 
ledged barefaced reprints of the editions which appeared 
in the Bibliotheca Indica in the years 1849 and 1850. 
As usual, he never consults fresh manuscripts. The 
only Upanishad to which ho can lay claim as a publisher 
is the little baga'elle of 18 pages entitled the Muktikopa- 
ni&hdd of the White Yajur Veda. 

Tire Sdnkhyadarsana with the commentary of Vijndna 
Bhikshu as edited by JibananJa is an unacknowledged 
appropriation of the editorial labors of Dr. Hall who 
brought out an edition of the same in the Bibliotheca 
Indica years ago. The intelligence and care with which 
this piracy has been conducted are patent from the title- 
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page which characterises the aphorisms of the most 
atheistic philosophy as those of A Thcistic Philo- 
sophy. 

Our readers must excuse us for reproducing at length 
from the “Hindu Patriot” of July 21, 1873, the review 
of “ Vetdla Panchav'imhati % or twenty-jive tales related by 
a vampire to Rajah Vicramaditya , compiled by Pandit 
Jibananda Vidiasagara li. A.. Calcutta, New Indian 
Press t 1873.” Though the tru« character of Jibannnda’s 
publications was apparent to the merest tyro in Sanskrit 
literature, and a common topic of conversation among the 
students and teachers of that literature, still to the writer 
of the review here reproduced, whose name w T e have no 
authority to divulge, belongs the credit of having been 
the first to raise liis voice against this Saturnalia of 
Sanskrit Literature. 

“ This is the most bare-faccd piece of literary imposition that has 
lately come to our notice ; and we regret exceedingly that a Bachelor 
of Arts of the Calcutta University, and a Pandit who bears the proud 
title of “ ocean of learning’* (no matter how got) should be the culprit. 
The work which the Pandit professes on title-page to have himself 
“compiled,” was compiled many centuries ago by Jambhala Datta, and 
MSS. of it, though rare, are by no means unattainable. In Calcutta we 
know of two codices, one in the library of the Sanskrit College, and .the 
other in that of Baboo Bajendralala Mitra. We are informed that the 
last was lent to the Pandit a few months ago, and the book has been 
printed from it almost verbatim. We qualify our remark by the word 
“almost” as the Pandit has occasionally omitted a word, or a sentence 
or changed a case mark, or a word, or introduced a new sentence. The 
sum, total of these alterations and additions is insignificant. We 
have ascertained by a careful collation with the MS.’ (which by the 
way boars marks of having been used by the printers os copy, no 
separate copy for the compositors having been prepared) that the whole 
of the additions in it cannot fill up a single 8vo. page. Most of the 
alterations are merely corrections of copyist's errors of the MS., a 
few are attempts at improving the style. The new sentences may be 
the readings of the Sanskrit College codex, or emendations ju trod uced 
by the Pandit, but their number is limited to a dozen. The new words 
are mostly synonyms, such as the use of patnyam “wife” for “ bhary- 
yayam” of Babu Bajendralala Mitra’s text. How under these circums- 
tances the Pandit claims the right of compilership it is difficult to 
conceive, unless we take it to be an attempt to impose upon the public, 
and this last supposition receives much support from the fact of the 
real author Jambhala Datta’s name having been omitted from the title- 
page, though the would-be compiler knew it perfectly well from its 
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occurring in the first tine of his second page. We hope for the credit 
of the Calcutta University that there is not another of its graduates 
who will seek literary reputation in this style. 

We may add to the Patriot's criticism that the poor 
author’s name is vouchsafed in the colophon, though 
saddled with that of the redoubtable compiler.* 

The following review of Jibanarida’s edition of the 
Mahaviracharita of Bhavabhuti is reproduced from the 
issue of the same journal for October 20, 1873, with the 
less hesitation as it proceeded from the pen of the writer 
of this article. 

“ Malia Vira Cliarita, by Bhavabhuti. Edited by Pandit Taranath 
Tarkavachaspati. Calcutta. Printed and published by Herumbo 
Chandra Banerjee and Co., at Bishowprokas Press, James’s Lane, 
No. 5. 1857. 

“ 2. Mahaviracharita, a drama by Bhavabhuti, edited by Pandit 
Jibananda Yidyasagara, B. A. Calcutta. Printed at the Mahesh Satya 
Press, 1873. 

“ In his English title-page Pandit Jibananda, though he makes no 
mention of any commentary, speaks of the work as edited by him, 
but in the Sanskrit title-page he states that the book is edited by 
himself with a ‘made commentary i. e. a commentary made by himself. 
Now the fact is that the notes appended to Pandit Jibananda’s edition 
( ! ) are exactly the same as those appended to Pandit Taranath’s 
Edition of 1857. A curious coincidence no doubt. We have compared 
both- the editions most carefully, and found that the text is the same 
in both, and tho commentary, but for the insertion in a particular 
note, of narapati for a synonymous term nripati of the first edition, 
would have been exactly the same in both. The difference however we 
believe to be quite accidental, for such is Pandit Jibananda Yidyasagar 
B. A’s loyalty to the genius of his father, that he has perpetuated a 
mistake every time that he has met with one in his father’s edition. * * * 

“ We cannot denounce too strongly this transparent endeavour to 
impose on the public a commentary by the father, as one by the son. 
The ‘Ocean of learning,’ may throw up texts like * Son thou art self ’f ; 
but we doubt very much whether the reading world will be satisfied 
with such an explanation. A novice in these matters would be almost 
tempted to believe that like Katyayana — Yararuchi, Taranatha — Jiba- 
nanda is the name of the same indivisible personage.” 


* *fiT fa-it-OTrfafw f«r t« TJWj-rvTaisi sffwnwrt 

t «s7<*rr C* tjfl «rnrrf« i 
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Here then we stop to-day. To expose the failings of 
others is always a thankless and disagreeable task and 
nothing but a sense of public duty could have induced us 
to take up this matter in hand. The curtain we believe 
has been torn wide enough to reveal some pf the most 
startling mysteries of the editorial sanctum. For the 
dethroned idol there is still time for amends. He has 
scarcely passed the prime of life and if he would only 
bring to his self-imposed task a little more of the scholar 
and the man of taste and a great deal less of the Burtollah 
shopocracy ; if he will only measure himself, and casting 
aside that feverish love for fame and rupees which seems 
now to have taken possession of him, attempt only things 
within his reach and in things beyond it, rather than 
accept the position of a slavish imitator, leave things well 
alone ; if he would but condescend always frankly to 
inform his readers of the genealogy of his editions, the 
materials from which they are drawn and the principle 
on which his MSS. are collated, he may still do an amount 
of good which it is not easy to calculate. 

But if this warning voice is raised in vain, if he per- 
sists in his career of robbing others of what is far dearer 
than gold, literary reputation, we shall be obliged 
to issue another card for the dissecting table, and with 
unwilling hand again to expose the disease and corruption 
which fester beneath the fair and promising exterior of 
these seventy-three publications. 



THE GREAT WARS OF INDIA. 


*■ War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at." 


I.- -INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

DITE do not intend to write a history of India, but onjy 
v to give a brief and continuous account of the great 
wars which have been waged in it. These necessarily 
mark the turning points of history, namely, the rise and 
fall of states, races, and dynasties ; but the seasons of 
peace and plenty — the angel-visits in the records of time 
which it would be incumbent on the general historian' 
especially to dwell upon — will not be noticed by us. We 
shall not even notice all the wars which have disturbed 
the country, but those only which were either great in 
themselves or great in the revolutions they effected. The 
valleys of the Indus and the Gauges have rung w 7 ith 
victories as memorable, and have been saddened by defeats 
as signal, as any that have occurred on the banks of the 
Rhine and the Danube, and a remembrance of these at 
the present moment, when we are constantly threatened 
with Eastern (is Western) and Central Asian difficulties, 
will perhaps not be held to be altogether unnecessary. 

' The history of India naturally divides itself into three 

S arts, namely, the Hindu, the Mahomedan, and the 
Inglisli periods. , The first is of course by far the most 
important ; but the accounts extant of it are unfortunately 
exceedingly imperfect, as the Hindus never had any histori- 
cal writings. To leave out all notice of the period 
however, would be a great mistake ; nor is such complete 
omission imperative, since the labors of our orientalists 
and autiquarians have succeeded in scraping together a 
large amount of information about it which, if not his- 
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torically true, is still not unworthy of belief. All such 
information as can- be applied to our present purpose 
will be freely utilized. 

Leaving aside the travelling expedition of Osiris from 
Egypt, the first great war waged in India of which we 
know anything was that which was fought between Semi- 
ramis and Stabrobates, which must have occurred in the 
second or third century after the flood. The next was 
the expedition of Bacchus, Sesostris, or^Parusram, which, 
according to the Hindu accounts, was a war of races 
fought between the Brahmans and the Kshotriyas. The 
third, in the order of time, was the war of the second 
llama, or Ramchandra of Ayodhya, with Havana in 
Southern India, which was a war of religions, being 
apparently the first great war between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, the Buddhists being represented as llakshascs. 
The fourth was the invasion of Hercules, or Balaram 
(the third llama) and Krishna, which was almost con- 
temporaneous with the fifth, the war of the Mahabbarut, 
an international war fought out apparently by two 
Scythian clans a short time after their settlement in the 
country. The sixth was probably the invasion of Oghuz ' 
Khan of Tartary, whose era however cannot be precisely 
determined. Then come the Persian invasions of Cyrus 
and Darius Hystaspcs ; and then the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great, which was the first of the great wars 
of which we have authentic information. The wars of 
Vikramaditya and Salivahana which ought next to be 
noticed, are not much known in their details. They were 
followed by six centuries of impervious darkness which 
it is impossible oven to grope through. 

The second or Mahomedan period of Indian history 
opens with the Arab invasions of the country, which 
were followed by the expeditions of Sabaktagin, Mah- 
mood of Ghazui, and Mahomed or Shahaboodeen of Ghor, 
by the last of whom and his slave Kuttuboodeen Ibek 
the sovereignty of the Mahometans in India was founded. 
From this date to the end of the Mahomedan era the 
country was ahvays in a state of anarchy and confusion, 
caused alike by mutinies and rebellions, and by wars of 
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conquest and aggrandisement, both of which were equally 
frequent. The Mahomedans, as Abdool Wassaf expresses 
it, found India to be “ the most agreeable abode on the 
“ earth, and the most pleasant quarter of the. world ; 
u the dust of which was purer than air, and the air purer 
“ than purity itself. Its delightful plains were regarded 
“ by them as the garden of paradise, and the particles of 
“ its earth as rabies and corals. If it is asserted,” says 
he, “that paradise is iu lndia.be not surprised that 
“ paradise itself is not comparable to it.” The eagerness 
to plunder this paradise was generally the cause of the 
wars that distracted it ; and very soon the paradise was 
converted by them into a hell, both for themselves and 
the unfortunate races they brought under subjection. 
All the disturbances thus created will not require to be 
recapitulated, as they were generally not “ great” wars 
in any sense of that term. We shall only notice the 
wars of Buktyar Khiliji in Bengal and Beliar ; those of 
Altamsh, the slave ; those of Allaoodeen* the' first 
Maliomedan subjugator of all India; the Chinese expedi- 
tion of Mahomed Toglek ; the terrible invasion of India 
by Timour, which left an indelible mark on the country ; 
its conquest by Baber ; the wars of Humayun and Shere 
Shah ; those of Akbar ; the rebellion of Shah Jehan ; 
that of Khan Jehan Lodi ; and the civil wars caused by 
the sons of Shah Jehan, which were terminated by Aurung- 
aebe’s ascension to the throne. After these will come 
for notice the wars of Aurungzebe with the Rajpoots 
and the Mahrattas, the subsequent Mahratta wars, the 
war of Bahadur Shah with the Sikhs, the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, and the several invasions of Ahmed Shah 
Doorani which ended with his final triumph at Paniput. 

The battle of Paniput was fought in 1761, four years 
after which began the recognised sovereignty of the 
English in India. We wish we could say that the Eng- 
lish period has been altogether a quiet and peaceful 
one. It has unfortunately not been, and in fact could not 
be, so ; since their empire is based on conquest, just as 
much as that of the Mahomedans was. Unlike the Maho- 
medan period however, the English era has been singu- 
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larly free from internal disturbances, excepting such as 
were unavoidable to the tenure by which they hold ; and 
now that they have attained the nephis ulti'a of their 
aspirations in the country, the whole of it is at peace from 
one extremity to another quite as much as Great 
Britain and Ireland. The wars they have fought will 
of course have to be referred to. They commenced 
with their struggles with the French for a footing in the 
land, which were soon followed by the wars for the 
acquisition of Bengal and Behar. Then succeeded the 
wars with Hyder Ally and Tippoo, which may be regard- 
ed as the sequel of the struggles with the French ; then 
the first Mahratta wa,r ; then the war with Nepal ; then 
the great Mahratta and Pindari war ; and then the 
Burmese war. Next followed the capture of Bhurtpore 
and the subjugation of the Jats ; after which there was 
a long era of rest, that was abruptly concluded by the 
fear the English entertained of the Russians, which pro- 
voked the Afghan war, which in a manner obliged them 
to undertake in succession the - conquest of Scinde, the 
Gwalior war, and the Punjab war. The last of their 
great wars in India up to this time has been the Sepoy 
war of 1857 - 58 . 

Of most of these wars detailed accounts exist, but in 
such voluminous form as is repellent to a large number 
of readers. Our only endeavour will be to produce a 
book that will give the general reader such a cursory 
sketch of them all as he will care to read and remember. 
The wars with China and Persia will not be referred to, 
as they were, in point of fact, not Indian but imperial 
wars. 


II.— THE INVASION OP SBMIRAMIS. 

Appoximate Date, B. C. 2.000. 

The first celebrated invader of India was Serniramh 
the wife of Ninus, who succeeded him on the Assyrian 
throne, some two or three Hundred years after the flood. 
The account of this invasion is given by Diodorus Siculus 
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after Ctesias, whom the fathers reject as an unscrupulous 
authority, because his narrations are not altogether 
reconcileable with the Jewish Scriptures. There is no 
doubt however, that there was such a queen as Semiramis, 
and that she did signalize herself by many wonderful 
achievements, of which not the least was the erection of 
Babylon ; and primd facie there is nothing against 
Ctesias’s account of the Indian war, which, Diodorus says, 
was extracted from the archives of Babylon, and the 
general truth of which is not unsupported by the my- 
thic annals of India. 

The account of Ctesias is that the queen of Assyria, 
having added Libya and Ethiopia to her dominions, re- 
tired for rest to Bactria, but soon became so impatient 
of a quiet life that she resolved to proceed thence to 
India, which even in that age had acquired a name for 
fertility and riches. The king of the Indians, Stabrobates, 
was' however on all hands said to be a very powerful 
sovereign, and the undertaking contemplated was also 
difficult for other reasons. Preparations for it were 
therefore made by Semiramis on the grandest scale. The 
bravest and most expert soldiers in her empire were 
selected for the enterprise ; and the army thus formed 
was strongly armed and accoutred. She also engaged 
shipwrights from all maritime places to build for her a 
number of vessels to be transported in pieces by land, 
and made use of in crossing the Indus ; and to deceive 
the elephant-corps of the I ndiau king, in which his chief 
superiority was supposed to rest, she had counterfeit 
elephants constructed of wood, which were covered with 
the hides of black oxen. Her elephants and vessels 
being ready in two years she assembled her army in the 
third, and counted three millions of foot soldiers, two 
hundred thousand horsemen, one hundred thousand 
chariots, and one hundred thousand men on camels. 
Her vessels of transport were two thousand in number, 
and were carried by camels ; as also were her mock 
elephants, to the sight of which the horsemen familiarized 
their horses, that they misfit not take fright on seeing 
real elephants in the war. 
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Stabrobates, undaunted by these preparations, made 
his own for resistance with equal vigour, and succeeded 
in organizing a superior army. His foot-soldiers exceeded 
three millions, and the other arms were proportionately 
strong. He especially added largely to the elephant- 
corps, and armed jt so as to render it invincible ; and, for 
purposes of transport, he built four thousand boats of 
canes and bamboos. 

Thus prepared the Indian king sent ambassadors to 
Semiramis on her march, to reproach her for seeking a 
causeless war ; and, in a private note to her, he upbraided 
her for her infamous life, and threatened to crucify her 
if she fell into his hands. The only answer Semiramis 
gave was that she hoped that they would erelong be 
better acquainted with each other; and, hurrying her 
advance, she came shortly after to the banks of the Indus, 
but was surprised to find the enemy’s fleet already 
arranged and drawn up in order before her. Nothing 
daunted she launched the vessels she had prepared, 
manned them with the boldest of her soldiers, and com- 
menced the fight, ordering it so that those on shore might 
be able to aid and assist those fighting on the river. 
The contest was fierce and obstinate, but terminated in 
favor of the Assyrians, who sunk one thousand of the 
Indian vessels and took many prisoners. 

But the king of India was a strategist. He had 
accepted the defeat designedly, that the enemy might get 
elated and less wary with success ; and, affecting to retire 
before it, he drew the entire army of the Assyrians 
across the river. Semiramis, easily taken in, ordered a 
bridge of boats to be stretched across the stream, and 
went over with all her forces, leaving only sixty thousand 
men behind to defend the bridge ; and she proceeded 
joyously, pursuing the Indians and desolating the country 
for many leagues. Her mock- elephants did her especial 
service, for they actually succeeded in intimidating 
several detachments of the Indian army, till the deceit 
was discovered by deserters. Even then Stabrobates 
found the greatest difficulty in rallying his forces ; but 
he eventually succeeded in doing so, and then charged 
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the Assyrians with such vigour that they were obliged to 
give way. ' The attack of his elephant-corps was now 
irresistable, while the mock-elephants of Semiramis 
proved useless and cumbersome. The sovereigns on 
both sides fought hand to hand, and Semiramis was 
wounded with an arrow and a javelin. This compelled 
her to fall back ; and her army, already disspirited, fled 
with her in disorder. Many of the Assyrians, after 
having escaped the enemy, were, in the precipitancy of 
their flight, pressed to death on the bridge, or being 
thrown into the stream were drowned. But Semiramis 
took a bitter revenge for this when she saw the Indians 
continuing the pursuit across the river, by ordering the 
bridge to be cut down the moment her own men had 
passed over, whereby a multitude of Indians were des- 
troyed. 

Such was the end of the last great expedition under- 
taken by the most famous queen of the olden world, 
who is by some authorities said to have made her escape 
from India with only twenty persons in her train, while 
others assert that she was able tq save about a third 
part of her army. The Indian account identifies her 
with the goddess Shama, the wife of Mahadeva, the 
god being himself, in a separate story, identified with 
Osiris of Egypt, which gives force to the belief expressed 
by some authors that Semiramis, after the death of Ninus, 
was married to Osiris. Her Indian opponent is named 
Virasena, a devout worshipper of Mahadeva, by whom he 
was made Sthdbarpati (Stabrobates) or lord of hills, trees, 
•and plains. His country was near the sea, evidently down 
to the mouths of the Indus ; and he began his reign by re- 
pressing the wicked and rewarding the good. Shama Devi, 
amazed at the final issue of her expedition, made minute 
inquiries in regard to the life of the conqueror ; and, find- 
ing that he had become a son of Mahadeva by his 
tapsaya and austerities, she adopted him as her son also, 
and gave him command over all Vahnisthan, the empire 
she had herself reigned over. It is not unlikely that 
this invasion of India was the last of the continuous wars 
fought between the Ahoors (Asoors or Assyrians) and the 
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Devas, or Brahmans, from time anterior to the flood. It 
was after this engagement that the Brahmans, already 
settled in Sapta Sindhava, or the land of the seven rivers, 
began to codify their faith. 


U^-THE EXPEDITION OP BACCHUS. SESOSTRIS, OR PARUSRAM. 

Approximate Date, B. C. 1800. 

Nonnus, a native of Panopolis, in Egypt, composed in 
the fifth century after Christ, a poem called the Diony- 
siacs, which gives an account of the expedition of Diony- 
sus, or Bacchus, into India. Some authors consider 
Osiris to have been the original Bacchus ; others con- 
cede that honor to Sesostris ; others again to Shishak : 
while not a few agree in thinking that there was actually 
but one invasion of India from Egypt, the name of the 
invader being differently given by different writers as 
Dionysus, Bacchus, Shishak, and Sesostris. 

Nonnus says that the expedition of Bacchus was under- 
taken at the desire of Jupiter, 'who was angry with 
Deriades, the king of India, for his haughtiness. The 
invading army was assembled by Pyrrhichius, and was 
commanded by Actieon, Hymenaeus, Ei-ecthus, Aristseus, 
Ogyrus, and Priapus. Along catalogue of nations and towns 
which contributed to swell its ranks is given by the poet. 
Briefly, the races were the Cabiri, Corybantes, Telchinis, 
Cyclops, Pans, Satyrs, Hyades, Centaurs, Nymphs, and. 
Bassarides. Armed with a thyrsus and a horn Bacchus 
led them on, being accompanied, not only by heroes of 
great military fame, but also by Apollo, to give lessons 
in poetry and music to the Indians, Triptolemus, to teach 
them the arts of husbandry, Maro, to instruct them in 
planting the vine, and the Muses, to teach them the rest 
of the sciences and arts. The invaders entered India 
by the road of Persia, but were not entirely unopposed 
on the frontier. An immense multitude, armed with 
such weapons as they could lay hands on, flocked from all 
the neighbouring districts to repel them ; but the Bassa- 
rides, or Bacchee, fell furiously on these, and Bacchus 
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seconded their efforts by turning a river that was running 
blood into wine, of which the Indians drunk unwittingly, 
and, becoming mad drunk, were easily conquered. 

At this stage the account of the war is relieved by the 
story of Bacchus’s passion for an Indian nymph named 
Nicsea, as beautiful as Venus and as chaste as Diana. Bac- 
chus’s love being rejected by her with disdain, he followed 
her wherever she went ; upon which she tried to run awby, 
and, coming up to the river of wine in an exhausted state, 
drank deeply of it and became insensible, which gave 
Bacchus the opportunity to complete her ruin. 

The trick of the river of wine being discovered, 
Orontes, the son-in-law of Deriades, challenged Bacchus 
to a single combat, which Bacchus avoided. A general 
engagement was then commenced, and Orontes attempted 
to attack Bacchus, but was unable to wound him ; while 
Bacchus with his thyrsus rent the corselet of Orontes, but 
magnanimously spared his life. Orontes, unable to endure 
the indignity, destroyed himself ; and the best warrior 
of the Indian army being thus lost, a second victory was 
obtained by Bacchus, ’after which Blemys, an Indian 
who had joined his side, was placed on the throne. 

The next encounter was a friendly one, with one 
Staphylus, apparently one of the frontier princes, who, 
with his wife Methe and his son Botrys, learnt to 
appreciate the grape so well that he died from the effects 
of it, whereupon Bacchus undertook to console his 
widow, and Methd became his constant companion? 
After this followed a fierce encounter with Lycurgus, the 
king of Arabia, who gave Bacchus a signal defeat ; 
but Neptune and Jupiter coming to his rescue, the 
former struck Arabia with his trident and laid it under 
water, while the latter made Lycurgus blind. 

Up to this time there had been no engagement with 
Deriades himself. One of his generals Thureus, a fierce 
warrioir, now met Bacchus on the banks of the Hydaspes, 
and meditated an attack on him. But a deserter in- 
formed Bacchus of the plan, and Bacchus, feigning 
flight, drew the enemy after him, and then defeated ana 
routed them, driving many of the Indians into the 
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river, where the contest was continued in the water till' 
all except Thureus were drowned. Bacchus then crossed 
the river, and meeting with opposition set fire to 
it. This angered Oceanus ; but the Hydaspes itself 
implored clemency, upon which the flames were extin- 
guished. 

The preparations for the battle with Denudes were 
now completed. Bacchus received a shield made by 
Vulcan on which were displayed the figures of the sun, 
moon, and stars ; of Thebes, Amphion, and Ganymedes ; 
of Damasenus engaging and slaying a dragon ; and of 
Khea holding a stone to Saturn. His opponents were at 
the same time craftily encouraged by Pallas to venture 
out; and they advanced vigorously, bearing various arms. 
In the battle which followed Dexiochus and Corymbasus, 
two Indian chjefs, particularly distinguished themselves, 
the latter standing at his post even after he was killed. 
But the advanco of the Cyclops soon reduced the troops 
of Deriades to straits, many fell back before them, 
and Deriades himself was surrounded; when Juno 
inspired him with courage, upon which Deriades and 
Bacchus engaged in single conflict, till they were parted 
by night. Juno now deceived Jupiter with the girdle 
of Venus, and lulled him asleep; and Deriades, being 
assisted by Mars, soon put Bacchus and his host to flight, 
upon which Bacchus became demented. 

Jupiter was filled with wrath when he awoke, and 
compelled Juno to cure Bacchus with her milk ; after 
which the war was renewed, Bacchus charging the ele- 
phant-corps of the Indian army at the head of the wild 
beasts that accompanied him. He himself also assumed 
a great variety of forms to engage Deriades, and finally 
succeeded in entangling him in a mess of vine-plants, 
which forced him to entreat for liberation, and to con- 
clude a peace. 

Numerous prodigies appeared at the termination of 
the truce, but they deterred neither party from continu- 
ing the war, which now took a naval form ; and the 
ships of Bacchus and Deriades being both ready, a 
vigorous engagement was begun. .The Indians were 
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early surrounded, but still fought with obstinate valor, 
till Boreas sent a storm against them and Jupiter sent 
rain, when the Indians being subdued their fleet was 
burnt. Deriades now attempted to fly, but was deceit- 
fully persuaded by Pallas to continue the fight, which 
enabled Bacchus to come up and slay him ; after which 
Bacchus returned to his native country. 

The account given of Sesostris by Diodorus Siculus 
does not very materially differ from the above, though 
no details to an equal extent are giver). * is first expe- 
dition, it is there related, was in command of an army 
sent out by his father to conquer Arabia, in which he 
was entirely successful. He was next sent to conquer 
Libya, which was likewise brought under subjection. 
These successes excited in him the ambition of conquer- 
ing the world ; and, on coming to the throne, he raised 
for that purpose a large army of 600,000 foot soldiers, 
24,000 horsemen, and 27,000 chariots of war. The 
chosen companions of his infancy were the generals who 
commanded this army ; and he fitted out a fleet from 
the Red Sea to co-operate with it. The latter being 
firgt sent out succeeded in conquering all the maritime 
nations to the borders of India. The army then took 
its course through Phoenicia, Syria, Assyria, and Media, 
all of which were conquered ; after which it entered 
India through Persia, and subduing the whole of it, 
passed down the Ganges to its mouths, where the fleet 
was waiting for it, and where triumphant pillars were 
erected. Nine years were spent in the expedition, after 
the successful termination of which Sesostris proceeded 
westward into Europe, where he subjugated Thrace. 
We have no information of the kings he met with in 
India. If he was the same person as Shishak, he is 
supposed to have conquered a large part of the country, 
and to have left one of his most intimate freinds, Spar- 
tembas, on the throne, whose descendants continued to 
occupy it till the invasion of India by Hercules. The 
story, whichever version of it be accepted, is not impro- 
bable ; there is no doubt that the Egyptian empire was 
at one time contiguous to India. 
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We now turn to the Indian accounts available to us. 
Colonel Wilford was of opinion that the Dionysiacs of 
Nonnus only related the story of the Mahabharut, 
while Sir William Jones h Id that the parallel to it 
was to be found in the Ramayaha, In point of fact, 
however, we find no actual parallel of the story in either 
of the poems referred to, beyond a possible affinity of 
names between Deriades and Duryodhon, as regards the 
Mahabharut, and such resemblance as may be said to 
subsist between the circumstances of Bacchus having 
fought with an army of satyrs and Rama with an army 
of monkeys, as regards the Ramayana. The more pro- 
bable theory, therefore, is that which has been generally 
accepted, that the expedition of Bacchus, Sesostris, or 
Shishak has reference to a distinct war from that either 
of the Kamayana or the Mahabharut, the hero of it 
being the elder Rama, or Parusram, so named from the 
Parusa, or battle-axe, with which he fought. 

Parusrdm, according to the Hindu story, was an incar- 
nation of the Deity, one of whose names is Bagis, which 
may be identified with Bacchus. He was the son of 
Jamadagni, an anchorite, who, quarrelling with Gautama, 
was beset by a confederation of princes both of India 
and Cushwadwipa (Persia and Arabia), and was murdered. 
Parusram, then a boy, had already found favor with 
Mahadeva, and, armed with his invincible energy, 
devoted himself to the extermination of the Kshetriyas, 
or the royal race, all over India. In vain they resisted 
him singly or together ; all arms were useless against 
his battle-axe ; and the slaughter he made was so great 
that even the chdsds or agriculturists fled from the 
plains and retreated to the mountains. The Sdntiparba 
of the Mahabharut says that “ he turned the earth into 
a mass of ensanguined mud.” Eastwards he pro- 
ceeded to the extremest limit of Assam, where with 
one blow of his axe he made the cleft in the mountains 
by which the Brahmapootra enters India. To the west 
he went beyond the Hindu Koosh, to the country of 
the Cannibals, where' he fought with their ruler Karta- 
virya, and, darting huge serpents at him, enfolded him 
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in an inextricable 'maze till he was destroyed. The 
names given r by Nonnus are not reconcilable with those 
of the Hindu legend, but S< me resemblance in the stories 
may be traced The Egyptians who accompanied Bac- 
chus, Sesostris, or Shishak to India — a great portion of 
whom must have settled in it under Spartembas — were 
perhaps also Brahmans, like those already settled in the 
•Punjab, whose cause was fought for by Parusram. 


iv. — bIiia'3 war with r^vana. 

Approximate Date, B. C. 1700. 

The first war between Brahmanism and Buddhism of 
which we have any account was fought by Rama, the son 
of Dasarath, king of Ayodhya or Oude, with Havana, 
king of Lanka or Ceylon. The story has been rendered 
immortal by the poem of Valmik, which is prized by the 
Hindu alike for its historical and religious associations. 
The accounts of Rama’s birth, boyhood, and marriage 
do not require to be here noticed ; but it may be men- 
tioned at the outset that he, like Parusram, was an 
incarnation of the Deity. The story of his adventures 
commences from the date of his banishment, which was 
procured by the intrigues of his step-mother, Kaikeyi. 
His father having become very old, Rama was selected 
by the people for the office of heir-apparent and co-ad- 
jutor of the king ; but his installation to the office was 
^opposed by Kaikeyi, who besought her husband to in- 
stall her own son Bharat in preference, and to send Hama 
into exile. The old king was weak and silly enough to 
comply, whereupon Hama, wiiii his wife, Sita, and a step- 
brother, Lakshmana, proceeded as ascetics to the forests 
near the sources of the Godavery, to fulfil the parental 
command. The sentence was for fourteen years ; but, 
Dasarath dying almost immediately after Rama’s depar- 
ture, Rama was summoned to occupy the throne by 
Bharat himself, which however he refused to do lest his 
filial obedience should be impugned. 
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While in the wilderness Rama killed several Rakshascs 
or demons ( by whom Buddhists apparently are meant) 
who persecuted the sages or Brahmans dwelling in the 
forests for their worship of the gods. Among the Rak- 
shases thus encountered were two brothers of Havana 
and one of his sisters; The latter offered love to Rama, 
and, on being told that he was already married, rushed 
upon Sita in her jealousy, to do hurt to her ; whereupon 
Lakshmana thoughtlessly cut off* her ears and nose, and 
her brothers attempting to avenge her were killed, 
d'h is brought out Havana to the spot ; but he did not 
come either to fight for glory or to avenge his relatives. 
He came only to gratify his lust for Sita, for whose hand 
he had before unsuccessfully competed, and who was 
now represented to him as being as beautiful as Lakshmi, 
without her lotos. An accomplice of his assuming the form 
of a golden stag with silver spots lured out Rama from 
the hermitage, and Lakshmauabeingsent after Rama shortly 
after by his devoted wife to assist him against fancied 
danger, Havana came into the hut, declared his passion, 
and, being indignantly answered, carried off Sita on his 
chariot through the air. This being observed by Jataya, 
the king of the vultures, an attempt was made to rescue 
Sitft, but proved unsuccessful, Jataya being mortally 
wounded in tire conflict, and surviving only long enough 
to give tire necessary directions to Rama for the search 
of his wife. 

Now comes the story of the war. In the middle of 
the southern ocean was the wonderful island of Lauca 
which owned Havana for its lord, and thither Sita 
was supposed to have been carried. Her captor was a 
great warrior, and had a large army of Rakshascs 
under his command. “ If you desire to conquer him,” said 
Kabandha, the Gandhnrva , to llama, “ you must form a 
friendly alliance with Sugriva, one of the most powerful 
of the monkey -chiefs, who will' first require your assist- 
ance against his brother Bali, and then assist j'ou in 
return.” The advice of Kabandha was followed ; the 
monkey-chief was assisted in his quarrel with his brother 
for the possession of the monkey-throne, and, being 
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raised to it, espoused heart and soul the cause of his ally. 
Not only all the monkeys in Southern India, but all the 
hears in it also, that is, all the aboriginal races of the 
country of every description — monkeys standing for 
foresters, and bears for mountaineers — came forward to 
assist Rama. The monkeys were of all species — white, 
black, blue, green, red, and yellow, and were counted by 
millions, and marshalled under their respective leaders, 
of whom the most important were Sugriva, Angada, 
Hanuman, Nila, Ramblia, Sarambha, Vanara, Arundlia, 
Darvindha, and Nalfi. The bears were forty crorCs in 
number, and were led by their king Jambavat. 

The Ulysses of the monkey tribe was Hanuman, who 
was deputed southwards to discover the whereabouts of 
Sita. lie took charge of llama’s marriago-ring, and 
leapt over the channel between India and Ceylon. The 
.capital of the enemy he found well defended, within 
seven ranges of walls, namely, of iron, stone, brass, lead, 
copper, silver, and gold, all guarded by Bakshasos of 
great might. But he eluded them all by assuming the 
form of a cat, and, after many difficulties and a prolonged 
search, found Sita safely secured in the Asoka grove, 
surrounded by Rakshasa ladies set about her, to induce 
her to return the Jove of her captor. Ravana himself 
came in shortly after to press his suit, and Hanuman was 
thus made an eye-witness of the fidelity of Sita who in- 
dignantly rejected the overtures of the Buddha king. 
If Ravana had vanquished llama in battle, Sita would, 
by the aucient laws' of war, have been compelled to 
become his wife ; hut, as he had carried her off by stealth 
only, he had no acknowledged right over her, and was 
therefore obliged to await her consent to the gratification 
of his passion. A private interview with Sita was now 
managed by Hanuman, who presented his credentials, 
the marriage-ring, and proposed to carry her off on his 
broad shoulders. But to this the Kshetriya lady would 
not agree, because she would not voluntarily touch the 
body of any male person except llama ; and Hanuman 
was therefore compelled to go back, Sita giving him in 
exchange for the ring the only jewel she had on her 
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person, a golden chaplet which held her braided hair, as 
her token to Rama, with ardent entreaties that he would 
come and deliver her, as soon as possible, from the insults 
and solicitations to which she was obliged to submit, and 
the impressive notice that, if he did not rescue her within 
two months, she would destroy herself. Before retiring 
from the island however, the monkey-chief thought it 
befitting his character to commit a deal of mischief in 
the enemy’s capital, and he accordingly destroyed eighty 
thousand soldiers, seven chiefs, five commanders of inferior 
note, aud a son of Havana ; besides which, he set fire to 
several buildings by lashing about his tail, which the 
Rakshasos had foolishly ignited. 

On the return of Ilanuman, Kama advanced towards 
Lane a to invade it. His army, though composed only of 
monkeys and bears, was innumerable, and covered 
100,000 miles of laud ; and this vast body proceeded 
towards the sea as one man, rejoicing in their strength. 
The earth trembled at the loudness of their shouts and 
the lashing of their tails ; mountains and wildernesses 
were passed over with the swiftness of the wind : but 
there was consternation and astonishment on every face 
when, arrived on the sea-shore, they saw the waves 
bursting on the beach. How was the sea now to be 
crossed ? Yaruna, the god of waters, was invoked for 
assistance, and suggested the construction of a bridge by 
the monkey-chief Nala, a son of Vishwa-karma, the 
great architect of heaven. There was no difficulty ex- 
perienced in finding materials for the work, for the 
monkeys, going out in all directions, brought together a 
large stock of trees, mountains, and loose stones, and 
Nala made those float by the simple process of engraving 
Rama’s name on each, Rama having previously, by the 
strength of his arrows, forced the. ocean-god to agreo to 
support a bridge. 

The bridge thus constructed was called Shctbandha, 
and was one hundred jojans long and ten jojans broad. 
The wholo army passed over it with ease, and then en- 
camped near the Subala mountains, tidings of their entry 
into the island being communicated through Hanuman to 
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Sitain the Asoka grove. Intermediately Rama acquired 
a valuable coadjutor in Vibishana, one of the brothers of 
Ravana, who, being a worshipper of Vishnu, was not a 
Buddhist, and who was also inimical to the island-king 
as looking askance on his throne. He excited the ire of 
Ravana by proposing the restoration of Sita, upon which 
he was kicked and expelled from Lanca, and at once came 
over to Rama, by whom he was proclaimed king in place 
of Ravana. 

Many evil omens were also seen at Lanca at the same- 
time that the invading army entered it. The heavens 
exhibited themselves in flames, lightnings flashed inces- 
santly, heavy thunder was heard in every direction, 
showers of blood and flesh dropped from the clouds, 
asses were brought forth by cows and cats by mice, the 
image of Bhavani wore a constant and horrible smile, 
and crows, kites, and vultures hovered around as if 
expecting to be fed. But these signs did not affect the 
nerves of Ravana. He knew that he had a large and dis- 
ciplined army, and that his generals were all of tried worth, 
the best among them being his own son Indrajit. He had 
great confidence also in Prahasta, hi-> commander-in-chief ; 
his brother Kumbha-karna had the imputation of invin- 
cibility; and the chiefs of lesser name, like Kalnema, 
were innumerable. The surrender of Sita, when formally 
asked for, was for these reasons rejected with scorn. The 
demon-army then marched out of the city, striking up 
their kettle-drums and instruments of war. They were 
mounted at hap-hazard on buffaloes, camels, lions, ele- 
phants, asses, hogs, and wolves ; and were armed with 
swords, tridents, clubs, bows, arrows, maces, and spears. 
The arms of their opponents were trees torn up by the 
roots, huge rocks, and their own nails and teeth which 
had been sharpened as swords for the fight. 

The first engagement was of words, both the monkeys 
and the Rakshases abusing each other heartily ; and this 
is the way the Hindus commence their contests uj> to the 
present hour. The monkeys then began an earnest attack 
with trees and stones, the Rakshases returning the com- 
pliment with their arrows. . Ravana mounted the roof of 
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his palace to witness the engagement ; but eleven arrows 
were shot at him by Kama, ten of which discrowned 
his ten heads, while the eleventh cut down his royal um- 
brella, whereupon Havana was compelled to retire from 
shame, amid the jeers and remonstrances of his own wife, 
Mandadori. Tim slaughter on the field was so great 
that a river flowed from the blood that was shed, 
and a hill was formed of limbs and bones. After long 
fighting the monkeys begun to give way, and even- 
tually ran off ; but they were soon rallied and brought 
back by the valiant Sugriva, who put even lndrajit 
to flight, till the latter came back in a charmed 
chariot which made him invisible, whereby he was 
enabled to catch both Kama and Lakslimaua in a noose of 
serpents which had been given to him by Bruhma. Kama 
now summoned Garura, the deadly foe of serpents, to his 
aid, and at his sight the noose fell off and the serpents 
fled, whereby the brother-chiefs recovered their liberty. 

The field was yet indecisive when Havana entered it 
in person. Andromachc-liko Mandadori endeavoured to 
dissuade him from doing so, but ho refused to listen to 
her. A thousand horses were harnessed to his ear ; his 
ton heads appeared as ten mountains ; his teeth were as 
anvils : and his twenty hands had twenty different des- 
criptions of arms to fight with. He came out with a 
vast army in his rear, and there was great battle on 
whichever side he pressed. There were also many single 
combats, but they were generally very indecisive. That 
between Kama and Havana ended by a crescent-shaped 
arrow of the former cutting off again the ten crowiis 
from the latter’s heads, upon which Rfivana was again 
obliged to retire. 

All the hopes of Havana were now centred in his in- 
vincible brother Kumbha-karna, who slept six months 
at a time, and then awoke only for a day when nothing 
could withstand his power. He was awakened with 
difficulty, aud then gave expressions to fearful dreams of 
imminent danger which had disturbed his Bleep. He 
nevertheless fought with a stout heart ; but all his prodi- 
gious valor was of no avail. He had struck terror among 
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the monkeys and captured their chief Sugriva ; but at 
this moment Kama succeeded in cutting off his head, 
and that raised a wail in the palaces of Lanca. 

Indrajit, the valiant son of Havana, again came for- 
ward in his magic car to retrieve the ill fortune of the 
day, and, invisible himself, he created great havoc in the 
monkey ranks. But the physician Sushena revived all 
the wounded by the juice of •certain herbs fresh gathered 
from the summit of a hill called Risliaba, and a moun- 
tain called Gandhamadana, both of which wei-e brought 
over bodily by Hanumau to the battle-field, on his fail- 
ing to discover the herbs which were wanted. The case 
was thus bitterly summed up by Havana and his counsel- 
lors : “ All the Kakshascs are slain and never revive, 

butthe monkeys that are slaiti rise up again to renew 
the fight.” The fact is, all the inhabitants of the 
Dandaka forest, which extended from near Allahabad to 
Cape Comorin, were in arms against the little island 
of Ceylon. The disparity in numbers was too great to 
be made up by valor ; they closed the gates of Lanca 
in despair ! 

Then Kama commanded the monkey-chiefs to go into 
Lanca and set fire to it, which was forthwith done. This 
brought out two nephews of Havana and his son 
Indrajit to renew the fight ; but they came forth only to 
die. Havana came out uextto avenge them, but was so 
sorely beset by Hama that he was compelled to go 
back. He then beseached Sukra, the preceptor of 
the Rakshases, to help him with his advice ; and 
Sukra taught him certain mantras which, with a 
specified sacrifice, was to enable him to obtain weapons 
of fire that would, make him invincible. But the spies 
of Kama being on the alert, the monkeys, headed by 
Angada and Hanuman, broke open the palace-door and 
disturbed the rite, forcing Havana to fly to the rescue of 
Mandadori who was laid hold of ; and so no aid camo 
out of S ultra’s charm. 

. But Havana was unsubdued. With or without fire-arms 
he was determined to die game ; and he came out to the 
field and renewed his conflict with Rama, and for a long 
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time fought on equal terms, victory inclining sometimes 
to one side and sometimes to the other. The fight was 
maintained without intermission for seven days and 
nights. The king of the demons bore a charmed life, 
for no sooner was one of his heads lopped off than an- 
other arose to replace it ; till Kama got hold of a sacred 
arrow which Bruhma had made in times past from the 
spirit of all the gods, and which llama had received as 
a present from Agastya ; and this pierced Havana to the 
heart, going out of his hack, whereby the bulwark of 
Buddhism was prostrated. 

There was unusual jubilee at the triumph of Rama, 
for the gods showered parijata flowers on him from 
heaven, the gandharvas struck up their musical instru- 
ments, and the apsardx danced. They all praised the 
son of Dasarath for having delivered them from the 
oppressions of the Buddha king, and Kama stood on the 
plain, the observed of all observers, flushed with beauty 
and renown. 

The restoration of Sita to her lord and his triumphant 
return to Oude do not rcquhe any notice here. The 
age of the war has been approximately laid dowm at 
between B.C. 1800 and 1700. Apart from its fabulous 
decorations it has every right to be regarded as a real 
and historical eA'cnt. 


V. -THE ADVENTURES OF HERCULES, OR BAl/iRAM AND KRISHNA. 

Approximate Date, D.C. lf>00. 

Hercules, says Diodorus, was born among the 
Indians, who, like the Greeks, armed him with a club 
and dressed him in a lion’s hide. . The learned are how- 
ever not well agreed as to the particular Indian warrior 
who is to be identified with the hero of Thebes. Sfome 
consider Hercules and Balaram, or Rama the third, to be 
•the same, and the general representations of both very 
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much agree, Balaram being usually depicted with a club 
in one hand and a lion’s skin thrown round the loins. 
The identity of names is greater with Krishna or Hari, 
the brother of Balaram ; and generally, the achievements 
of both Balaram and Krishna were akin to those of the 
Grecian warrior, partaking less of the character of great 
wars than of personal adventures undertaken against 
monsters, tyrants, and wild beasts. Jarasandha, the 
ruler of Magadha, ha« also by some been put forward as 
the original H eroules ; and others again have held 
Viswadhanwa in that light. With the last however, the 
analogy holds good only in this, that both he and Hercules 
were afflicted with a loathsome and excruciating disease of 
which they died, while with the third the accordance is, 
if possible, still less, since Jarasandha led a stationary 
life, as a great king with a fixed abode, while Hercules, 
like Balaram and Krishna, was constantly roaming about 
in search of adventures. We may regard Balaram and 
Krishna therefore, as jointly representing Hercules in 
India, their lives and actions being scarcely separable. 
As the Mahabharut says : “ Wherever Krishna is there 
will be the hero Bal.vam, in strength equal to ten thou- 
sand elephants, resembling the summit of Kailasa, wear- 
ing a garland of wild flowers, and carrying a plough.” 
The greatest achievements of Krishna were those inter- 
laced with the history of the Pandavas, to which we 
shall separately refer. Apart from them the two 
brothers performed many deeds of valor in their wander- 
ings, which may be here briefly noticed. 

• Ugrasena, the king of M athoora, having been deposed 
by his son Kangsa, the latter assumed the character of a 
merciless tyrant,* and was both hated and feared. 11 is 
father was a worshipper of Vishnu, while he himself 
paid homage to Siva, so that the struggle between them 
was virtually one of religions. The daughter of Ugra- 
sena — according to some authorities his noice — was 
named Devaki, and was married to Vasudeva. Shortly af- 
ter her marriage a voice came from heaven to Kangsa that 
a son of Devaki would destroy him. This decided his 
conduct towards the Jadavas, or the descendants of Jadu, 
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whom lie followed with particular animosity, making 
several attempts to destroy them. Bularam, the 
first son of Devaki, was rescued by being brought 
up as the child of llohini, another wife of Vasu- 
deva. Krishna, the second son, was saved by Vasudeva 
fly : ng with him across the Jumna and placing him 
under the care of Nauda, a cowherd, who, with his wife, 
Yasoda, brought him up as their own. 

The pranks of the youthful prodigies need not be re- 
membered. In one of them Krishna is described as 
obtaining a yreat victory on the banks of tho Jumna 
over Kaiiya Naga, or the black serpent, which probably 
refers to one of the earliest wars of the Hindus with the 
Sahas or Scythians. The serpent was obstructing the 
passage of the river which Krishna had to go by. He 
therefore attacked him boldly, and, struggling hard with 
him, tore out his thousand heads and trampled him to 
death, Bahrain was present by his side, but did not 
take part in the cotdlict. Shortly after, when Kangsa 
performed a sacrifice to Siva, both Balaram and Krishna 
went lo Mnthoora, to witness the games, and Krishna 
havin', • bent or broken the bow of Siva which no one 
could lift up, was watched with suspicion, whereupon 
the two brothers quarrelling with the warders fell upon 
them and killed them, and then made good their retreat 
notwithstanding all the endeavours of Kaugsa to cap- 
ture them. They made their appearance again in a wrest- 
ling match before tho king, and again giving offence 
were ordered to be seized upon, which they slew all the 
wrestlers, Krishna signalizing himself further by attack- 
ing and slaying Kangsa himself, after which old Ugra- 
sena, released from confinement, was replaced on the 
throne. 

Kangsa left two widows, both daughters of Jarasandha, 
and that largo-armed warrior, collecting an enormous 
army, determined to revenge the death of his son-in-law. 
He held in alliance akin to subjection several princes 
only second to himself in fame, such as, Sisupala, king 
of Chedi, Bhagadatta, king of Kamroop, the kings of 
Banga and Bandra, and many others; and all these 
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•were called together to give Krishna battle. He was 
also assisted by Kala-Javana, the king of Ghazni, whom 
Wilford identifies with Deucalion, or Deo-Kala-Javana, 
who, joined by the Sakas.and other barbarians of the 
north, entered India. Mathoora was beseiged eighteen 
times by Jara^andha, the fight on the last occasion being 
continued for three day£, after which Krishna was obliged 
to • fly, and took refuge with his family and followers in 
Dwarka, a strong place on the sea-coast, in Guzerat. 
This appears to have been the only great reverse that 
Krishna ever met with. Balaram was the first to rally 
and return to Brindabun ; and after him Krishna also 
caine back. 

The greatest war of Krishna was that with Kala-Javana, 
who fought fifteen bloody battles with him, and nearly 
overcame and subdued him, till he was obliged to have 
recourse to artifice and deceit. Returning from Dwarka, 
Krishna, presented himself before Kala-Javana alone, 
upon which the barbariau, rising in groat rage, attempted 
to seize him. Krishna fled and Kala-Javana pursued 
him, till they came to a cave where slept a giant named 
Muchucimda, a son of Mandhata, who had aided the 
gods in defeating the daitya ■«. The gods out of grati- 
tude had directed Muchucanda to ask a boon, and the 
fatigued warrior, having wished for a long sleep, had 
obtained it, with this warrant of security that whoever 
awakened him would he destroyed by the fire of his eye. 
Krishna, knowing the secret, boldly entered the cave and 
and took his stand by the giant’s head, when Kala-Ja- 
vana came in pursuing him, and seeing a man asleep 
struck him to awaken him. Muchucunda opening his 
eyes a flame darted from it and reduced Kala-Javana to 
ashes, after which Krishna, gathering his forces, fell upon 
the Javanas and put them to the sword. 

Another ally of Jarasandha was Gonerdha, the king 
of Cashmere. He and his army were attacked by Bala- 
ram on the banks of the Jumna, and entirely defeated 
and cut up, Gonerdha himself being among the slain. 
His eon, Damoodara, tried to avenge his death, but was 
also killed. Notwithstanding these successes however, 
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neither Krishna nor his brother were able of themselves 
to subdue their principal opponent, Jarasandha, against 
whom they were obliged to enlist the assistance of the 
Pandavas. These latter were anxious to celebrate the 
Kdjsuya sacrifice, but were opposed in their wishes by 
Jarasandha, who regarded himself as the lord-paramount 
of India. Krishna took advantage of the disagreement, 
and offered to m*»ke common cause with the Pandavas 
against the king of Magadha, and, this being agreed to, 
Jarasandha was surprised in his capital, Baliputra or 
Patnliputra, while resting after the conquest of the 
Prachi, and being simultaneously attacked by all his 
enemies, was defeated. Some accounts sa.y that he was 
killed in single combat by Bheem ; others that ho was 
split asunder by Balaram and Krishna. 

Krishna and Balanlin also fought with B&nasur, or 
liajah Ban, who ruled over Anga, tile country border- 
ing on the Ganges, east of Behar, and the remains of 
whose place of residence are shown to this day near 
Purneah. The Avar arose from the rape of Oosha, the 
daughter of Bauasur, by Oniroodha, the grandson of 
Krishna, whom the angry father captured and imprison- 
ed. Krishna and Balaram came to rescue him, and three 
of Banasnr’s cities Avere taken by Balaram and destroyed ; 
but the quarrel was eventually settled amicably, by the 
marriage of Oniroodha Avith Oosha. 

Another great achievement of Krishna was the con- 
quest of Sankhasoora, a sea-monster. The Avife of 
Kasya, the spiritual guide of Krishna, complained to him 
that the ocean had swallowed up her children near the 
plain of Prabhasa, or the Avestern coast of Guzerat, and 
supplicated him to recover them. Krishna hastened to the 
shore, and Avas there informed by the sea-god that Sau- 
khasoora, or Pancliajanya, had carried aAvay the children. 
The palace of this monster was a shell in the ocean — per- 
haps a poetical conceit for a little island — and his subjects 
were cannibals or demons, who roamed by night and 
plundered the flat country, from which they carried off 
men, women, and children. The inference is that they 
were pirates, who lived on the sea-shore and made fre- 
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quent depredations inland for recruits and slaves. 
Krishna with an army of deities attacked and defeated 
them. He then pursued their chief through the sea, and 
after a prolonged conflict, in which the waters were vio- 
lently agitated and the land overflowed, he drew out the 
monster from his shell, and slew him, carrying oft’ the 
shell as a memorial of his victory, and using it ever after 
in battle as a trumpet. Not yet finding the children of 
Kasya, the victor went straight down to Yampuri, or hell, 
whore the sound of the conch alarmed Yama, who, 
making his prostration, at once gave up the children 
sought for, upon which they were restored by Krishna to 
their mother. 

Among the other acts and adventures of the brother- 
heroes were a great battle fought by Krishna with the 
bear Jambavat, whose daughter, Jambavati, he took to 
wife ; another battle fought with the king of horses 
dwelling in the woods of the Jumna ; the destruction 
of a ddnava bearing the form of a bull ; the striking of a 
bleak rock with Aaron’s wand, by Ualaram, in the forest 
of Virat, to produce water to assuage the thirst of 
Koonti; the conquest of Naraka, an asoor, and the de- 
molition of his impregnable fortress Pragjyotisha, which 
wpre achieved jointly ; the destruction, in the same man- 
ner, of Sunamnn. the second wicked son of Ugrasena, 
together with his whole army ; and .the slaughter of 
many dasijas, dragons, and tjandharvas, both separately 
and together, at different times. In the war of the 
Kurus and 1 andavas Palm am refused to take part, while 
Krishna proposed that one party should accept his army 
and the other himself only, upon which the Pandavas 
took him and the Kurus his army. Throughout the 
war Krishna was the soul of the Pandava party. The 
only occasion when Balaram interfered was Avhen Bheem, 
by an unfair hit, smashed the thigh of Puryodhon, upon 
which Balaram indignantly pointed out that the rule of 
fighting with the mace did not allow any stroke below the 
waist, and threatened to slay all the Pandavas for the 
blow, and actually pursued and chased them from the 
field till Krishna interceded for them and mollified him. 
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Nothing that we have noticed in this chapter actually 
refers to any great war ; but the adventures of Hercules 
in India are held to indicate a turning point of Indian 
history, and therefore deserve to be noted. The events 
were all contemporaneous with the war of the Mahabha- 
rut, some having occurred immediately before and soma 
shortly after it. 


VI.- THE WAR OP THE KURUS AND THE PANDAVAS. 

Approximate Date, 15. u. 1130. 

Tub Mahubharut gives details of the disunion be- 
tween the Kurus and the Pamlavas, who were cousins by 
birth and rivals for the throne of Ha-tinapore, a place 
which stood on the (ianges, about forty miles below 
Hurdwar. The common ancestor of the parties was 
Bharat, who laid the foundation of the great raj of 
Uharatbarsha, or, at all events, after whom India was so 
named. The twenty-fourth in descent from Bharat was 
Viehitravirya, who dying without issue, Vynsa, his half- 
brother, raised up seed to him by his widows and a slave, 
namely, Dhritarashtra, the blind, by one widow, Ptindu, 
the pale, (probably a leper ) by another widow, and 
Yidura, who was with -ut blemish, by the slave, Both Dhri- 
tarashtra and Pandu wore brought up by their uncle, 
Bhisma, who had himself renounced the right of succes- 
sion and taken the vow of a Brahmachari. The succes- 
sion was also at first renounced by Dhritarashtra on 
account of his blindness ; and, Yidura being held to be 
disqualified on account of his base birth, Pandu was 
raised to the tliroue. lie preferred however, the life of 
a forester to that of a king, and to indulge his passion 
' for hunting, retired to the woods on the southern slope of 
the Himalayas, upon which the blind Dhritarashtra was, 
with the assistance of Bhisma as regent, obliged to as- 
sume the reins of government. The sons of Dhritarash- 
tra were one hundred in number, of whom Duryodlion 
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was the eldest. The progeny of Pandu was less numer- 
ous, consisting of five sons only, who were poetically 
said to be begotten by the gods, namely, Yudhistliira by 
Dharma, Bheem by Pavana, Arjun by Indra, and Na- 
kula and Sahadeva by Aswini-Kumara. The story was 
probably invented to cover some family disgrace ; and, 
we read, that, on the death of Pandu, the Kurus openly 
asserted the illegitimacy of the Pandavas before their 
assembled kin. But the priesthood and old Dhritarashtra 
befriended them ; and, after having been brought up 
together Under the paternal care of Dhritarashtra and the 
instruction of Drona, a Brahman, Yudhisthra, as the 
eldest son of the joint family, was installed as heir-ap- 
parent. The people afterwards went still further and 
invested him with the seal, of royalty, holding that 
Dhritarashtra by his blindness was not qualified to reign ; 
and this led to the PAndavas being exiled by the Kurus, 
upon which they travelled in disguise, first to Varanvata, 
then to Ekachakia, and eventually to PanchAla, the Bheel 
country, then ruled over by Draupada, where Arjun won 
the hand of Draupadi, the daughter of the king, who 
became the wife of all the brothers in common. 

Strengthened by this alliance the Pandavas threw off 
their disguise, and the honor won by them induced 
Dhritarashtra to recall them, and to settle all differences 
by dividing the kingdom between them and his own 
sons. The portion allotted to the Pandavas was called 
Khandavaprastha, within which they founded the city of 
Indraprastha, the ruins of which are shown to this day 
between modern Delhi and the Kootub Minar. The 
good management of the Pandavas soon made their new 
city more prosperous than Hastinapore, and this filled 
the Kurus with envy and hatred, which were heightened 
when Yudhisthira undertook to celebrate the lidjsuya 
sacrifice, and carried out his intent with the assistance of 
Krishna. This sacrifice implied an asser iou of para- 
mount sovereignty, and Duryodhon, the eldest son of 
Dhritarashtra was therefore also anxious to perform it ; 
but he was disqualified from doing so in the lifetime of 
•/his father, not being the head of his own family, and this 
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greatly increased his jealousy. Still plotting for the 
downfall of the Pandavas, he now invited them to a 
• gambling match, and the wisest of them, Yudliisthira, 
fell into the snare. Taoitus refers to tho gambling 
habits of the ancient Germans. They are, if possible, 
still stronger among the Hindus Yudhisthira first 
staked and lost the throne of i ndraprastha, and then, to 
recover it, staked Draupadi, who was taken by the Kurus 
as a slave. Still unsatisfied he staked twelve years of per- 
sonal liberty ; aiid losing throne, wife, and liberty, be- 
came a wanderer, along with his brothers, in the wilder- 
ness skirting the distant ocean. 

Their term of banishment ended, the Pandavas came 
back and demanded the restoration of their rights. To 
this Dhritardshtra and Bhisma were agreeable ; but 
Duryodhon indignantly rejected the claim, urging that 
the Pandavas had lost everything in the game for good, 
and not for any stipulated period, and could not now re- 
claim what they had lost. There was nothing for it now 
but to fight the matter out, and for this purpose a large 
army was collected on either side, after which both parties 
repaired to the plain of Kuru-kshetra (Tannessur) and en- 
trenched themselves, Bhisma being appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Kurus, and Dhristyadyumna, the brother of 
Draupadi, the conunander-in-chiof of the Pandavas. The 
number of grand armies on the side of the Pandavas was 
seven, and on the side of the Kurus eleven. The assist- 
ance of Krishna was claimed by both sides, upon which 
he offered himself to one party, stipulating that ho would 
lay down his arms and abstain from fighting, and his 
army of one hundred million warriors to the other. The 
Pdndavas chose tho chief, while the Kurus accepted, his 
army. Similarly, Balaram’s assistance was also applied 
for ; but he positively refused to mix himself up in the 
strife in any way, and so they were obliged to go with- 
out him. The great generals on the side of the Pandavas, 
besides themselves were Krishna, Draupada, Dhristya- 
dyumna, Sikhandina, Virata, Satyaki, and Chekitana t 
while those on the side of the Kurus wei’e Bhisma, 
Kama, Salya, Kripa, Aswathama, Drona, Somadatta,. 
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Yikarma, and Jayadratlia. The war was, as all per- 
sonal contests are, a war to the knife. There were 
eighteen days of combat, all of them distinguished 
by several single engagements, and by individual 
deeds of great prowess. “ The father knew * not his 
son, nor the disciple his preceptor,” and the plains were 
strewed with heaps of the slain, amid the roar of heaven’s 
artillery and the blaze of meteors which shot across the 
darkened sky. On the tenth day Bliisma was slain, after 
a terrible conflict with Arjun, upon which the command 
of the Kurus was taken up by Drona. This made Arjun 
retire from the contest, from an unwillingness to contend 
with Drona, which gave a momentary advantage to the 
Kurus, who distinguished themselves particularly under 
the lead of Kama and Aswatliama. On the fifteenth day 
however, the fortunes of the day wore retrieved by 
Dlnistyadyumna, who fought with and destroyed Drona, 
upon which the eommand-iu-ohief of the Kurus was con- 
ferral on Kama, who renewed the fight. Kama was struck 
down by l’lieem, but was rescued by Salya. This was 
followed by a general engagement, in which the Kurus were 
assisted by a fresh army of Mlechhas or barbarians. Then 
followed a personal combat between Blieem and Dusha- 
sana, one of the brothers of Duryodhan, who had insult- 
ed Draupadi in slavery, for which Blieem had vowed to 
drink his blood and kill him, which vow was now accom- 
plished. On the seventeenth day there was a gi’eat con- 
flict between Kama and Arjun, in which Arjun was 
wounded and stunned ; but, the wheel of Kaftia’s car 
coming off, Kama was obliged to leap down, and this 
■enabled Arjun to kill him with an arrow. The last 
general-in chief of the Kurus was Salya, who had only 
one day’s command, being slain by Yudhisthira. His 
first encounter was with Blieem, in which both fought 
•with the maco and were equally matched. In his subse- 
quent contest with Yudhisthira lie fared worse from the 
commencement, and was at first aided and rescued by 
Aswatliama, but was eventually killed. At this juncture 
Balwa, a leader of the Mlechhas, pressed hard on the 
sjH^ndavas, but was finally repelled and killed by Dhristya- 
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adyumna, and, the Pandavas rallying, the Kuru army was 
again broken. A temporary advantage was gained by 
them once more from a shower of arrows being discharged 
by.Sakuni ; but the continual reverses that followed soon 
drove them almost entirely out of the field. A final 
charge made by Duryodhon was easily repelled, which 
led to a complete and" general rout, upon which Duryodhon 
fled and concealed himself in a lake, while the only 
chiefs who remained on the field were Kripa, Aswathama, 
and Kritavarman. Both the victors and the vanquished 
then made a search for the missing chief of the Kurus, 
who was at last discovered and pressed to return. But 
Duryodhon was so disheartened that he preferred to sur- 
render the rdj to the Pandavas, and offered to retire to 
the desert. Yudhisthira, however, refused to accept the 
rdj except by conquest ; and, continuing to taunt Duryo- 
dhon, compelled him to come out. Duryodhon now 
agreed to fight singly with Bhecm, and a tedious contest 
with clubs was carried on, till Bhcem terminated it by 
striking a blow on Duryodhon’s thigh, by which he was 
felled to the ground. The judges of the field declared 
this to be a felon stroke, as in club-fights no blow below 
the navel was allowed ; but the quarrel was terminated 
by Krishna proclaiming Yudhisthira to be the rightful 
king. Aswathama, being determined to revenge the 
death of his father, Drona, now made a night attack on 
the Pandava camp, and killed a large number of warriors 
in their sleep. He also killed the sons of Draupadi 
mistaking them for her husbands ; and the news of these 
deaths revived Duryodhon for a moment, who compli- 
mented Aswathama by saying that not even Bhisma, 
Kama, or Drona had done such service to his cause as he 
had done. After this Duryodhon died, and the difference 
between the Kurus and the Pandavas was finally closed. 

The war having terminated in favor of the Pandavas, 
the eldest of the brothers, Yudhisthira, was raised to the 
throne, and celebrated the Aswamedh Jagya which es- 
tablished his sovereignty. But they were all dissatisfied 
with their life in India, and particularly with the result 
of the war, which had well-nigh exterminated the fifty-six 
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tribes of Jadu ; and Arjun, having seen the shade of 
Vyasa, was advised by him to abandon all worldly con- 
cerns, an advice which was accepted by all the brothers, who 
placed Parikshit, the grandson of Arjun, on the throne, 
and tried to return to their Scythian home. They are 
described as having attempted the passes through Nepal, 
but are said to have died on the way, one after another, 
with the sole exception of Yudhisthira and his dog, who 
in living form went together to heaven — by which Scy- 
thia of course is meant. Yudhisthira, the wise and the 
just, is the Ulysses of the story, with a dash of upright- 
ness and integrity in his character which did not belong 
to any of the Grecian heroes. Bhcem resembles Ajax, 
and Arjun may be likened to Achilles, though not equally 
tliin-brained. The whole war refers apparently to one 
of the earliest Seytliic inroads into India, of which the 
date has been approximately fixed at b. c. 1450 or 1400, 
in which, after having settled in Upper Hindustan, the 
barbarians fought out a blood war among themselves, 
in which they were all but annihilated. All the great 
chiefs of India of the day, from Afghanistan to Cape 
Comorin, are mentioned as having joined the conflict on 
one side or the other ; so that, though the commotion was 
confined to the immediate neighbourhood of Ilastinapore, 
it directly affected the remotest confines of the peninsula. 


VII.— THE SCYTHIC INVASIONS. 

Dates.— Various. 

Tee information available in regard to the Scythic 
invasions is too vague to be made use of. A fondness 
for establishing a new hypothesis has led several writers 
to exalt the importance of these inroads in very remote 
times ; but it does not appear that they were ever in 
reality anything better than the Mahratta raids of more 
recent eras, each a passing whirlwind of great fury that 
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left no trace but of the devastations it made. These ex- 
peditions were however very frequent, and were probably 
so even before the date of the Maliabh&rut. Wilford, in 
the Asiatic Researches, refers to one invasion in b. c. 2000, 
when Rajah Balm, the kino; of India, was defeated by 
them, till his son Sagara repelled the invaders with his 
agni-astram or fire-arms. The best known of the inva- 
sions however was that of Oghuz Khan, the predecessor 
of Chingez, whose era has been supposed to be some- 
where between b. c. 1800 and 1600, though some make 
it yet more ancient, and who is said to have first conquered 
Irak or Babylon, Azerbijan, and Armenia, and then 
turned his arms towards I ndia, of which all the northern 
provinces, namely, Kabool, Ghazni, and Cashmere were 
subdued. The first two provinces were easily conquered ; 
but at Cashmere ho was obstinately opposed by a king 
named Jagma, (assumed by those who give Oghuz Khan 
an older era than between b. c. 1800 and 1600, to be 
the same as Jamadagni, the father of Parusram,) who forti- 
fied and defended all the mountain-passes leading to the 
country, and thus retarded the progress of the enemy 
for one whole year. At the expiration of that period 
however, Oghuz Khan succeeded in defeating his opponent, 
and pursued his army with great slaughter. A great 
part of the inhabitants of Cashmere were also slaughter- 
ed, Jagma himself being of the number, after which 
Oghuz Khan retired to his own dominions. 

The path being thus opened, the Scythians, whose sole 
object was plunder, repeated their inroads as often as 
they chose, devastating all the country of the Punjab ; 
nor is it impossible that they occasionally penetrated into 
the more southern and south-eastern provinces, which lay 
open to them and promised a rich booty. When Cyax- 
ares, the Median king, defeated the Scythians under 
Madyes, a great portion of them dispersed precipitately 
and endeavoured to secure settlements in tbe neighbour- 
ing regions, and some of these are supposed to have 
penetrated into the western and central districts of In- 
dia. Kiun and Ay, or the sun and moon, the sons of 
Oghuz Khan, also succeeded in entering the country in 
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the same direction, on the empire of the Moguls in Tar- 
tary being subverted by the Tartars ; and, at a later date, 
the serpent or Takshak race forced their way still further 
inwards, as is implied by the word Naga, or serpent, 
occurring so frequently in the annals of Central India. 
It is believed that the Takshaks penetrated even into 
the Deccan, establishing their first settlement in it on the 
site still called Nagpore. But all this is mere surmise : 
we have no authentic accounts of their wars, or of the 
era in which they were waged. 


VIII. — THK TKRSIAN INVASIONS. 

Dates. —Various. 

Of the Persian invasions the first is said to have been 
led by Cyrus, who, Xenophon says, made the Indus the 
eastern boundary of his empire. The Persian writers 
go further and assert that Roostum, the general of Cyrus, 
carried on a war of long continuance in the heart of 
India, subdued the whole country, and dethroning the 
sovereign, raised another chosen by himself, who founded 
a new dynasty. The king of India appears, in this 
latter account, first as an ally of Afrasaib, the king of 
Turan or Tartary, against Cyrus, and is said to have been 
defeated along with Afrasaib at Kharis m, on the banks 
of the Oxus. This victory having extended the domi- 
nions of Persia on the east as far as Siestan and Zabu- 
listan, gave Roostum an immediate passage into the heart 
of -India, which, it is asserted, was fully availed of. But, 
happily for the repose of India afterwards, the fury of 
Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, was directed towards 
Ethiopia, Lybia, and Egypt ; and so little concern was 
felt for India by the Persians that, by the time of 
Darius Hyastaspes, all the knowledge previously 
acquired by them in regard to it was entirely forgotten, 
which led to the exploration of the country about the 
Indus by Scylax before a fresh invasion of it was 
attempted. 
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The project of Darius was based on an envy of the 
maritime genius of the Grecians and of the great naval 
arrangements fitted out by them. He determined to cons- 
truct a Persian navy of equal strength, and, on its being 
formed, to test its efficiency he directed Scylax to sail 
with it down the Indus, ascertain the exact point where 
the river met the ocean, and then, coasting along the 
Persian and Arabian shore, enter the Red Sea and sail 
up to the point whence Necho, king of Egypt, had des- 
patched his fleet to sail round Africa. This hazardous 
navigation was accomplished by Scylax, and the inform- 
ation furnished by him in respect to India emboldened 
Darius to invade that country, all the western provinces 
of which were conquered. Hut no details of the wars 
which must have been fought are known. Uerodotus 
only says that India was one of the countries that paid 
tribute to Darius ; and, as the tribute is said to have 
amounted to nearly a third of the whole revenue of the 
rest of the Persian dominions, the inference is that a 
large part of India was conquered. The Persian his- 
torian, Mirkhond, asserts that Isfundear (Xerxes) the 
son of Darius, compelled all the princes bordering on the 
Indus to renounce idolatry and embrace the religion of 
Zerdosht ; and as he is said to have marched southward 
so far as to reach the shore of Gu/erat to see the Indian 
Ocean, his line of conquest would seem to have been 
pretty extensive. 

After the times of Darius and Xerxes, a nominal 
supremacy over India was arrogated by the Persian kings, 
and the Persian historians assert that tribute was paid ; 
but the Indians east of the Indus frequently mentioned 
to the followers of Alexander that they had never before 
been invaded from the west ; and, putting this and that 
together, it would seem that even the conquest of Darius 
did not leave much permanent impression far beyond the 
Indus, while that of Xerxes was probably no better than 
a raid or marauding expedition that left no mark behind 
it. We read indeed that Indian troops served under 
both Xerxes and Darius Codomanus against the Greeks ; 
but this does not necessarily imply the exercise of 
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sovereign authority by the Persians in India, for it has 
been explained by Arrian that the Persians hired merce- 
naries from India to fight for them. This at least may 
be fairly assumed that, after the time of Darius, there 
was no great war with India from the direction of Persia, 
till we come to the invasion of Alexander the Great. 



THE SONS OF JUPITER. 


'T'HE sons of Jupiter were at :< 11 events numerically 
1 less strong than his daughters, though it does not 
appear that he was in the habit of devouring his male 
issue as old Saturn was. 

Apollo, the son of J upiter and Latona, was the god 
of all the fine arts including poetry and music, and also 
of medicine. He was moreover the deity who inflected 
plague and pestilence, which was part and parcel of his 
medical attributes ; and it is in this character that he 
appears in the first book of the Iliad when, “fired to 
vengeance at his priest’s request” “bent was his bow the 
Grecian hearts to wound, ” whereupon 

“ On mules and dogs the infection first began, 

And last his vengeful arrows fixed on man." 

Mars was older than Apollo, but Jupiter loved the 
latter best. J uno, the mother of Mars, had apprehended 
with the intuition of a stepmother, that this would be 
so, and tried to prevent the birth of Apollo altogether, 
by putting difficulties in the way of Latona getting a 
resting place during her labors. At last Delos received 
her, and Apollo was born. 

Like all the Greek gods, Apollo was extremely amo- 
rous, but it does not concern us to chronicle all his love- 
adventures here. His first love for Daphne is a poetical 
conceit. Daphne stands for Fame, which all poets love, 
but which is so scarcely found. Apollo saw and burned ; 
hut the nymph fled before him. lie pursued, he begged, 
he entreated ; but the lady would not listen, and was not 
to be overtaken. In her fear she stretched forth her 
hand to her father, Peneius, for protection, and the 
nymph became a tree, the laurel. And so have all the 
pursuers of Fame found her. Be the chase ever so 
eager and hotly pursued, the thing attained consists only 
of a bunch of bay leaves, or at best a statue or a monu- 
ment. 
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Apollo’s pursuit of Cassandra is well known. Pro- 
phecy, or good advice, unaccompanied by love or kind 
feeling is never listened to, and Cassandra’s predictions, 
however well-founded, never received any attention. She 
had obtained from the god the best of the accomplish- 
ments he could confer, but not a conciliatory manner; 
and no one therefore cared for her instructions. We see 
this often in life. Many school- masters are very erudite, 
but their pupils derive no benefit from their teachings, 
because of the want of that manner which endears. 

The only celestial amour of Apollo was with Calliope, 
the muse of fair voice and heroic poetry ; and the fruit of 
his connection with her was Orpheus, whose strains moved 
rocks and stones and the magnates of Hell. Another 
great son of Apollo was Aesculapius, so famous for 
his knowledge of the healing art ; but the mother of the 
First Doctor — Coronis — was not very faithful to the god, 
as she was detected in the arms of a llaemonian youth, 
by that unimpeachable witness, the raven, who was then 
white, but was changed into a black color for his otfi- 
ciousness, by the very god whom he had wished to serve. 
Between husband and wife no one should presume to 
interfere, nor between lover and mistress. Lovers do 
not like to receive the proofs of their ladies’ infidelity 
forced on them. 

Apollo figures constantly in the pages, of Homer, both 
in the heavens and among men. Following the example 
of Minerva on the Grecian side, he is frequently seen 
inciting the Trojans to the war. In the first day’s battle, 
when Ulysses by his bravery makes the Trojans waver 
and even Hector himself to give ground, when 

“Seized with affright the boldest foes appear, 

Even godlike, Hector seems himself to fear,” 

Apollo cries out from the citadel to remind his partizans 
that 

“The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more.” 

The bards and prophets were his especial favorites, and 
were taught by him. In the Odyssey Dernodocus, being 
inspired by Apollo, sings of what he had not seen 
or heard. 
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Alai’s was the son ot‘ Jupiter and Juno, though some au- 
thorities maintain that he was the son of Juno alone, that 
goddess having been particularly fond of dispensing with 
the services of her husband in the pi’ocreation of children, 
though her good name has never been necessarily ques- 
tioned. In the ease of Hebe it was the eating of lettuces 
that impregnated her ; in the case of Mars the same result 
was attained by smelling a flower, which would be paid 
for by its weight, not in gold but in diamonds, if it could 
now be discovered and made known. The tutor of Mars 
was Priapus ; and the pupil was apt in catching the 
lessons he received from so famous a master, though the 
ouly redoubtable tale of his amours is that of the intrigue 
with Venus, his brother's wife. As god of war Mars is 
always represented as fond of tumult and strife ; but 
his valor and fury make no head against skill and pru- 
dence even in fable, and not only Minerva, but even a 
mortal, Diomedes, guided by Minerva, drives him wounded 
from the field of battle, groaning to the skies. Fear, ter- 
ror, and strife are his children, and very properly so ; 
but he is also the father of Harmonia, a very good story to 
teach that harmony in the universe arises out of disorders. 

One remarkable circumstance connected with the his- 
tory of Mars is that he was tried in a mortal court of 
justice, the court of Areopagus, by mortal judges, on 
the charge of homicide, he having killed a son of Nep- 
tune for having offered violence to his daughter Alcippe. 
Mars was acquittted, as it was a clear case of justifiable 
homicide. If even gods were tried by men why 
do the Europeans in this country raise such a howl on 
every occasion on which a nigger sits in judgment 
over them ! 

The Roman legend of Rhea Sylvia is well known. All 
heroes and gladiators were particulary anxious to claim 
Mars for their sire, and cared little if it tarnished their 
mother’s good name ; and this weakness finds a parallel 
in many a tale both of the cast and the west. Bastar- 
dism has never been a reproach when carrying the 
impression of nobility with it. In our own times 
there have been many men who boasted of having been 
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begotten, for instance, by George IV, or Lord Byron, or 
other titled scamps of the same school. 

Vulcan was the son of Jupiter and Juno ; but, as in the 
case of Mars, some contend that he was horn of Juno 
alone, so that that discreet matron is, by some authorities 
at least, credited with three children — Mars, V ulcan, and 
Hebe — not begotten of her husband. Vulcan was horn 
lame, say some writers, ayd was for that reason thrown 
into the sea by his own mother. But others would have 
it that he was kicked out of heaven by his father, for 
attempting to unfasten the golden chain by which his 
mother had on one occasion been manacled by her hus- 
band who refused to be henpecked, and that he broke his 
leg by the fall. But the heavens could not do without 
the artist, since the gods had as much need of houses, 
furniture, ornaments, and arms as men. Vulcan however, 
would listen to no compromise ; an unceremonious kick 
is not easily forgotten. At last a trick was played on him, 
that trick which ever since has had so much influence on 
artists in particular, in all countries. Bacchus got him 
intoxicated, the grapes’ juice was irresistable and unre- 
sisted ; and Vulcan went back to heaven and was recon- 
ciled to his parents : and perhaps this was the only in- 
stance in which the grapes’ juice did a good thing, and did 
it well. In later life Vulcan became more wary in 
respect to interference in the disputes of his parents. I n 
Book I, Iliad, he only interposes to restore peace between 
them. 

The feast disturb’d with sorrow Vulcau saw, 

His mother menaced and the gods in awe ; 

, Pence nt his heart and pleasure his design 

Thus interposed the architect divine ! 

* The wretched quarrels of the mortal state 
Are far unworthy gods of your debate.’ " 

The character of V ulcan was on the whole exemplary, 
that is, as compared with that of the other j-ods generally. 
We. have noticed elsewhere his attempt to ravish Minerva ; 
and, besides being married to Venus, he is said to have 
had two mistresses in Chans and Aglaia. What he was 
particularly distinguished for was his handiwork. All 
the habitations of' the gods were made by him ; also all 
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their chariots and arms. At the request of Jupiter he 
made the first woman, Pandora, to deceive Prometheus, 
to whom she brought a boxful of sorrows and distempers, 
which must have since multiplied on the earth a million- 
fold, since no big-sized Treasury chest will now contain 
the whole of them. He also made brass-footed bulls for 
Helius, king of Colchis ; a brazen man for Minos ; gold 
and silver dogs for Alcinous ; a collar for Hermione, the 
wife of Cadmus ; a sceptre for Agamemnon ; one shield 
for Hercules and another for Achilles ; and for himself, 
the old lascivious dog made golden maidens who waited on 
him. It would seem that the artist was a regular dollma- 
ker in bis day, and as he was able to endue his dolls with 
reason and speech he would have made his fortune in our 
own puppet show times. It was mainly for his art and 
design that he was tolerated in heaven, where he was the 
butt of all the wags as the great cuckold of the, age, 
even his own wife joining in the ridicule agaiust him. But 
he was a quiet c; ckokl, and never made use of his horns, 
lie caught Mars and Venus nioelv. but all he did was 
lo forgo an invisible not around them and so to expose 
them to the jeers of the Olympian public, some of whom 
laughed at him for his trouble, and said that they would 
not care for the predicament Mars was in, if they could 
share iu the offence. 

Hermes was the son of Jupiter and Maia. lie was a 
thief from his birth, and tried bis ‘prentice band’ on the 
oxen of the gods which wore under the care of Apollo. 
The little fellow was then yet in his cradle-cloths, but on 
being taxed witli the theft stoutly denied it, and the case 
was regularly coutested in the High Court of Olympus, 
before old Jupiter himself, who would not leave it in the 
hands of any of the minor judges. Hermes also stole 
the quiver and arrows of Apollo, the trident of Neptune, 
the girdle of Venus, the sword of Mars, several instru- 
ments of Vulcan, and the sceptre of Jupiter ; and the 
father of gods aud men, being quite charmed with his 
dexterity, made him his messenger or herald, without 
any competitive examination, though he had at first in- 
tended to make the selection by the B. A. test. He also 
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made him his confidante, and as such Ilermes learnt the 
art of love-making in the best school. His own amours 
were necessarily numerous, and he was the father of a 
plentiful progeny as distinguished as himself, including 
Autolycus, the thief, and Priapus. 

As a matter of course Hermes was the god of pick- 
pockets and thieves ; he was also the god of merchants : 
nut it does not necessarily follow that the ancient Greeks 
prized all three as of equal worth — since mercantile 
morality was not so low in the old world as we find it in 
our own. He was also the patron saint of declaimers 
and orators, which qualifications were justly appraised by 
the Greeks as mere gammon and claptrap, even though 
they had, and could have, no inkling of the oratory now 
rampant in Calcutta, which is so full of Patriots, i. e., 
patriots of the “ squeaking,” the “ screeching,” and the 
“ gibbering” classes. Offerings of milk and honey were 
made to him as god of eloquence, but his admirers of 
the present day appear to feed entirely on curd and vine- 
gar. The Greeks and Romans offered him tongues by 
throwing them into the fire, a devotion which should find 
imitators among our long-tongued friends here, who battle 
in season and out of season merely to see half a column 
of newspaper writing attached to their names. 

The illegitimate sons of Jupiter were many, but do 
not require any notice in this place, except Bacchus, who 
was made a god even before he ceased to be a man, for 
the grand discovery lie made of wine. All countries 
claim him as their own ; the Osiris of Egypt and the 
Siva of India being held to be identical with the son of 
Semele. So great an authority as Jupiter himself is 
made to say in the Iliad that Bacchus was born “a joy to 
mortals.” In Greece the orgies of Bacchus were celebrat- 
ed with great extravagance, and also with great indecen- 
cy. Royal maids and matrons joined the carousals, and 
of course surrendered their persons freely to their male 
associates. This is proved by the admission of Xuthus 
in Ion, before the Delphic oracle : 

“ Didst thou approach any illegitimate nuptials ? 

“Ay, in the folly of youth, 
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“ Before you wedded with the daughter of Erectheus ? 

* * * * * * 

“ Ay, with the Maenads of Bacchus. 

“ In thy senses, or overpowered with wine ? 

“ Amid the delights of Bacchus.” 

These delights have been familiar to India from the ear- 
liest times. W e read that the amrita was churned out 
of the ocean and \vas shared by the gods, being withheld 
from the asoors — or ahoors, as our orientalists would now 
have it — by deceit. But the gods were circumvented, 
and the men did get possession of it after all, though the 
name amrita was possibly changed. An Egyptian story 
says that Bacchus during his Indian expedition turned a 
river that was running blood into wine, and that the 
Indians drank of it, became mad drunk, and fell asleep, 
upon which their country was easily conquered. The 
miracle must have been subsequently reversed, for by 
the time of Chandragupta the draught of immortality 
had apparently become scarce in India, the river of wine 
had dried up. We read that one of his sons, Amitra- 
ghata applied to Antiochus Soter, his maternal uncle, to 
send him a supply of Greek wines, and ever since 
the slang name of Mdmdrbdree (maternal uncle’s 
house) has been applied to the wine-shop by all 
our oriental sdvdns. JBut the visits to Mdmdrbdree were 
never so frequent as they have become since the advent 
of the English with that remarkable sign of their civili- 
zation- — the brandy bottle. Of course Bacchus made a 
progress through the world to instruct mankind, and he 
must have roamed through the best part of it by this 
time. The playmates of Bacchus in youth, were the 
Satyrs, a very significant lesson for young beginners. 
The Muses also moved in his train. This is rather start- 
ling, but not the less true. Our best men, the leaders 
and conductors of human thought and intelligence, are 
but abject slaves of their passions, and inordinately 
addicted to the wine-cup. But we had better top here, 
or all the Egregiouses of Bengal will be up in arms 
against us. 
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Mookfrji f s Baroda Ililo'W Book — Mookcijcc was m ancai from March 
last but has compensate <1 the delay by pioducmg a papa on the Baioda question, 
which will amply rcpij ptiusal Although we do not subsuibt to all that our 
couttmpoiaiy lias wntten oil the subject, we cannot withhold fiorn lnm the adrni- 
lation so eminently due to him tor the vigoui, fulness, and boldness with which 
he has handled the subjeet He delights m digiessions— this is his habit, but 
the disgiobsions aie generally, pleasant Each digitssion is a pictuie by itself 
and we vvibh we had space toi the more vivid of these digiessions 11 the paper 
befoie ub— it is about the Iudi m bai [ Aftei many columns of ex ti acts ] 

Wc li ivc not space for moie extiaets r Ihe litciatuic of the Baioda question 
is alicady vuy bulky, and tax s ones paticnee to go tlnough it, but Mookujeos 
\ellow book ib an mipoitaut contribution to it It is wntten m strong language, 
and some of 1ns views in d theoncs aie opposed to those of moderate men, but 
he lias wntten in honest gooa faith, and although lus writings cannot influence 
the eui lent of events simply because ho is out of date, his paper will render 
matcnal assist ince to tlie future lnstomn —2 he Hindoo Patriot 


IF w re have always admned Mookeijee and his Magazine, we did not e\pect 
such a fine thing as las piesent Baroda number, even from him Whether m 
point of intei est, research, logic, wit, and grace of 4 style, it can rank with the 
best of European productions It is fcailess in its tone, profound in its icaearches, 
precise in its arguments, happy m its expressions aud exhaustive in its range 
We are gtateful to him foi this brilliant production, and we can only express 
our gratitude by recommending every body to purchase a copy . — Antnta Patar 
Pat uka . 


There is no pretence of loyalty in the Baroda number of Mvoker/ee’s Maga- 
zine, The intense hatred of British mle which breathes in almost every line* 01 
the pamphlet is even siaithng, accustomed though We may be to the diafcdbra 

of the mote candid of the native organs of opinion, There is abdjjfr ^ welt alt 
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.fcfrce nnd bitterness in the bill of indictment drawn up against England, and 
it will doubtless serve its purpose of lasliing into fury the enmity of many of our 
native fellow-subjects. We really admire the candour and boldness of the* writer ; 
his language may be here and there exaggerated, but he has certainly hit not a 
few blots, and if he has done harm by exciting the passions of our foes, he has 
also done «« good — just as a bitter tonic is moic efficacious than a mere soothing 
syrup. Lip-loyalty is odious to those who do not believe that it accurately 
represents the inner feelings, and dangerous to the credulous fools who swallow 
it all as gospel. It would be pleasant to know' that British rule was universally 
beloved and respected iu India, but if such be not the case, it is certainly advan- 
tageous to learn from the candour of our foes that there does exist a necessity 
for beeping our swords bright and keen in their scabbards. The official atmos- 
phere in India is so filled with the fumes of lip-loyalty ami slavish adulation 
that responsible authorities may almost be pardoned for not seeing, through tlii-j 
smoky fog, things as they really are. Officials, moreover, are directly interested 
in representing the outlook to be bright and clear, even if they know themselves 
to be enveloped in a delusive and dangerous fog, for if they repoit the existence 
of discontent and disloyalty, they indirectly accuse themselves of bad manage- 
ment in having brought about so undesirable a state of tliiugs. It is always 
necessary to find a scapegoat who is to be made responsible for all and every 
disease iu the body politic, and few are willing to offer themselves as voluntary 
sacrifices by dwelling upon the existence of unfavouiable symptoms in the 
patient they arc endeavouring to doctor and are expected to cure. Constitutional 
causes of disease, such as antagonism of race, religion, custom, interests, &c., 
are not allowed for in such cases, and the man who cannot cry 41 all's well” at 
all times is condemned as an incapable blockhead. But although there are 
various reasons why we should admire and approve the candour exhibited iu 
publications like the one under consideration, . it may be suggested with some 
degree of plausibility that the Government of India, having once satisfied itself 
that disloyalty is not yet extinct in the country, and knowing what its own great 
strength is, should exercise a parcutal discretion in removing out of the 
reach of the people it is bound to protect publications which are eminently 
calculated, if not expressly designed, to create a conflagration which could 
only be quenched iu the blood of ignorant persons, who, not knowing what 
the real strength of the British power is, and attributing the license of the 
Writers to the weakness of their rulers, are led onward in the path which 
terminates in the precipice of insurrection. 

The following extract is not complimentary to England, but it might do good 
if it Only opened the eyes of our statesmen to the fact that British diplomacy 
in Europe and elsewhere is not lost sight of by native watchers, and that it has 
not added to the prestige which constitutes so important an element in our rule 
of India : 44 England, however she may be over-reached or bullied by other 
Great Powers, has in India a fine field for compensation by practising on smaller 
fry conduct she has to- submit to from the political whales of the West. It might 
be taken for granted that she would make the most of the advantage. Yet< 
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according to all'noble precedents, she is proper and peaceful —benevolent to the 
last degree. They are all, all honorable ladies aiA gentlemen. The Empire is 
Peace. Peace — Peace — alas 1 where there is no Peace I*’ Few natives either 
can or will understand that the protection which the Paramount Power in India 
extends to tho ruling Chiefs and Princelings of the country justifies an interfer- 
ence in their internal affairs which would be monstrous if applied to independent 
Powers, whether great or small, European or Asiatic. -There is a quid j pro quo 
in politics as well as in business transactions of other kinds. Besides it is mani- 
festly absurd to say that the political whales of the West oblige England to 
submit to interference, her position and obligations compel her to exercise in 
Indio. When, oh Mookerjec ! has any foreign Power dictated to England the 
regulation of her internal affairs ? Thy hatred of British rule rather than thy 
ignorance leads thee to tell thy less intelligent countrymen the things that are 
not strictly true. 

The following is a temperate criticism of Lord Northbrook’s action in the 
Baroda matter. “ We were startled by the intelligence of a still worse — abso- 
lutely shocking — outrage. It is no less than the arrest by the emissaries of our 
Government of an independent sovereign in his own capital. India stands 
transfixed in wonder and awe, as the greatest Indian Prince stands a prisoner 
awaiting trial or rather confirmation of sentence. Never, perhaps, since Briton 
set foot on Asian soil has the Government of India been so audacious. Never 
Kaiser or Mogul dreamed of things the Viceroy of the distant Queen of Eugland 
has accomplished. The pretensions of the British Government baffle the imagi- 
nation. No sovereign in India has stretched his authority so far as Lord North- 
brook. Perhaps the history of international relations docs not afford a single 
precedent of the kind. No sovereign, however powerful, has before now assumed 
tho right to seize in his own territory the person of another sovereign however 
humble. Sovereigns have before been seized and deposed— even killed, but that 
was in a state of war. Sovereigns have before been mobbed and seized and 
brought to trial and beheaded, but only by their own subjects— an infuriated 
population. Here, in a state of profound peace, without a rupture between the 
two’ Governments or notice of rupture, has the Indian Government, by a simple 
fiat, assumed the right to depose at will Priuces in treaty with it — its good and 
trusty allies — and bring them to trial like any of its subjects. What is the 
independence of Native States worth after that ? What is tlic value of the mass 
of treaties between those States and our Government, which iu priut occupy 
eight volumes in Mr. Secretary Aitchison’s compilation?” Whatever may be 
• the opinion of the native public ou the Baroda case, it might, wc think, be 
adequately expressed in terms less ‘‘inflammatory'’ in their nature. It must hot 
be supposed, from the space we have given to the subject, that we attach any 
undue importance to the opinions and utterances of Mookerjce ; but as one, of 
the leading organs of native opinion in Bengal has already spoken iu complimen- 
tary, though guarded* terms of the pamphlet in question, we feel justified in 
/drawing attention to what may help more or , less in spreading discontent and 
disloyalty,, and milking the Government of India where it proposes to draw 
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the line between treason and lawful criticism of its acts and its general policy.- 
The Indian Statesman , (Calcifcta and Bombay.) 


NATIVE OPINION OF BRITISH POLICY. 

The Baroda Coup D’Etat, . 

CHARACTERIZED AS A BLUNDER ON A GIGANTIC SCALE. 

WANT OF SYMPATHY BETWEEN THE EULERS AND THE RULED. 

Knowledge is a keen-edged weapou, and our native subjects have got posses- 
sion of it, and have also learnt the use of it, and they can use it dexterously 
withal. Yes, they kuow how to use the weapon eveu against those who have 
put it into their hands, and to make it felt too. Wc have hardly forgotten the 
rattiocinations of Ranga Charlu who not long ago condemned the British ad- 
ministration of Mysore in unmistakeable terms. We have heard what the late 
Jeya Ram Row hod to say of the British as a nation and as our rulers. Although 
his^diatribes were set down as maniacal hallucinations, yet they represented to 
a great extent the inner feelings of the better classes of thinking natives : and 
Englishmen too, cannot forget how the famous “ Naider” of Madras braved the 
British Lion in his own den. Well these are mere beginnings, and as they come 
forth from the 44 benighted’* Presidency where the ‘ mild Hindu’ predominates, 
they may not suggest any serious reflections in the minds of our rulers. But turn 
wc further north, nearer the scene of the memorable Mutiny of ’67, we find the 
case is far worse. Look into the Magazine now lying before us. Intense hatred 
of the British rule manifests it seifs in every lino of its 170 pp. We shall review 
the number at length at some future date. Tt certainly deserves more than a 
passing notice. The Magazine endeavours to prove that the whole of the Baroda 
business was a blunder from beginning to end. The language used is severe and 
bitter. While in many places the utterances are sensible, in other places they 
border on sedition. Bui this is excusable, ns in ail animated discourse infused 
with feelings wrought up to the highest pitch, a candid and vivid vrr ier as 
Mookerjcc can hardly be expected to avoid seditious observations. For our pre- 
sent purpose we shall append an extract from the Magazine. Let Mookcrjcc 
‘speak for himself, although we do not give in to all that he says : — 

“The evil of British power in India, as well as its inherent weakness, lies in 
the absence not only of the tics of close ethnic and religious consanguinity — 
these are not practically of so much consequence as bigots are apt to fancy — but of 
those other- important artificial ties which result from moral and political aflilia- 
tion between the rulers and the ruled. It is a power essentially foreign, not 
only in origin but throughout its progress. The people did not fouud it,— it 
docs not depend ou the people for its maintenance. It is a Government over, 
rather than of, India. It is an oligarchy of foreigners, deliberately, or by dis- 
position, isolated from the people. Sympathy is a plant too delicate to grow 
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under such circumstauces. A magnificence which in some important respects, 
is independent of the people, they cannot be expected much to care for. They 
are not likely to be proud of achievements— in arms or policy— in which they 
are nowhere— to feel a lively personal iuterest in the aggrandisement of a power 
and authority they do not share.” — The Calient and Wynaad Observer. 


We don’t think we ever read such unmitigated outspoken criticism, verging ou 
treason if not oversteppiug the boundary, as Mookerjcc’s Barotla number. But 
the style is good and the language admirable, every word flowing easy and yet 
each brief sentence is acutely incisive. As to reason or logic, they are most 
cleverly parodied. The writer seems to have studied Comte to some purpose 
and such a torrent of sophism never before carried all sober fact before it clear 
out of sight. — The Athowum and Daily New, (Madras.) 


OUR BARODA NUMBER.— The ordinary monthly numbers of Babu S. C. 
Mookerjee’s Magazine me generally well worth the money they cost., and are not 
seldom written with more than ordinary ability, but in his more pretentious 
double and treble numbers he falls short of the mark in a manner which suggests 
painful reflections. We should like to know who ever advised the Babu to commit 
himself to two such publications as the Military Tragedy (Nana)* or Our 
Bar oda Number ? The first is stupid enough but withal harmless, the second 
is equally stupid, but among men of Radha Bazar standard of culture, might 
prove mischievous. 

There is a class of writers, but for tlic credit of the Indian Press let us admit 
that they may have the vice although they do not have the number of the Scrip, 
tural Legion, w ho fancy that a vapid imitation of the style of Junius, with a 
large supply of personal vituperation constitutes political writing — and this is 
just wbat indigenous political writers in India have come to. If a third rate 
English country Attorney turned a politician, be would write a pamphlet very 
much in the manner of Our JJaeoda ,Xu/uber t but ho would write from an Eng- 
lish, and not a Bengali, point of view, and that, we must add, would be due to 
accessories for which ail Indian indegenous writer cannot be blamed. 

Here is the manifesto of the writer’s morality “ Hereditary rulers do not 
allow themselves to be captured by Police and hauled up before Magistrates, 
They do not look out for mooktears , or send for eminent lawyers, or assist at the 
preparation of briefs.” 


* It is a curious coincidence, and a proof of the worthlessness of Anglo-Indian criticism ( -whether 
published in this country or disguising itself in the columns of the Times or the Sat unlay Kcviexv) 
particularly on native Indian English literature, that the tragedy in question, The Nana, m 
Mookcrje/s Magazine is the work of an Englishman, who, besides contributing to the Magazines in 
England and tne papers in India, is a contributor to the Civil and Military Gazette itself. Any 
critic worthy of the name would havc^discovered in the drama unmistakcable internal evidence of its 
being a European composition, Apai t from the familiarity with military life and details shown by 
the author, no native, however degraded, could pen such a libel against his race. A critic of common 
impartiality would have hailed the Nana as a proof of the determination of the conductors of the 
Magazine to represent fairly the views and literature of India, Native and European.- -Berigny 
& Co„ Publishers . 
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We wondered for ft time as to what the writer was driving at, and whether he 
was only attemping a fancy sketch of “ Hereditary rulers,” under painful cir- 
cumstances, but it occurred to us after a very little reflection that he was going 
.to point a moral, for he proceeds 

“ They sooner die 1 Here is a sentiment which would receive the applause of 
Badha Bazar politicians ! This is just the clap-trap heroism of men who have 
read of heroes and martyrs, but who prefer only to read them. 

We have given an instance of the writer’s moral spasm, but here is somethiug 
like a political spasm which would only be permitted in a Native Gentleman 
who, after having attended meetings of the Calcutta Municipality, or the l v ess 
dignified assembly of the Indian Association, fancied himself a Burke, or a 
Charles James Fox : — 

“Particularly, as the real Court lurked behind the screen at the back of the 
“open” box of the six jurymen — as the Commissioners may be called — it would 
have been best for the prisoner, for his counsel, to reserve his energies for a 
thorough exposure of the iniquity from top to bottom of the entire proceedings 
of the Government of India, as well as for a great discussion of the legal and 
' moral rights of the action of the Viceroy, and to concentrate all ,h is powers on 
an impressive appeal in behalf of liis client on the highest constitutional and 
political groiiuds." 

Is this an advice which the Gaekwar should have followed as coming from a 
friendly quarter, or is this the sort of advice which Babu Mookcrjce thinks 
worth a place in the pages of a magazine occasionally devoted to thoughtful 
writing? We do not object to the mudddle in the construction of this long, 
windy and jagged sentence, but is the sentiment worth the ink, paper and 
printer’s patience which its publication has cost ? 

The writer’s estimate of the English, or rather the London Bar, is a piece of 
impertinence with which we laymen have only to do in a general way. He tells 
us that, “ The Broughams ami Plunketts have left themselves in their mantles.” 
We do not quite understand this, but, as to that matter, there is a lot of oilier 
things in this pamphlet that we do not understand ; we have hoard of people dis- 
appearing in their boots, but what, in the name of common sense, is the process by 
which orators leave “ themselves in their mantles ? Is this a stage stride familiar 
'to the gentlemen who practise in the Calcutta High Court, or is it only the freak 
Of. a deranged mind burning with political ardour? That the writer is familiar 
With the spcedies of our great forensic orators and is a competent judge of their 
merits, is evident from the fact that he classes TalfourcT with Charles Phillips and, 
impliedly, deplores the loss of that description of oratory of which the latter was 
avowedly the great master ! But for the fact that we believe the writer to be 
honestly in earnest, we should have credited the following as an attempt on his 
part tt> disguise a very clever chaff : — 

“ There is now more tine oratory in a French provincial city than iu all the 
: English circuits. O, for a Berryer ! exclaimed we, as we read the measured 
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comments of Serjeant Ballantyue. And there is far more enthusiasm of advocacy, 
Mr. Ballantyne’s is a type of the decorous English able advocacy. 

The finger of scorn is a serious business, but the smile of contempt is the just 
due of rabid nonsense like the above. 

Mr. Mookcrjoe would do well to leave writers of Military Tragedies and poli- 
tical-clap-traps to other publishers. The political writers, at present on his' 
Staff, do not possess a thorough knowledge of their subjects to write well ; they 
have not culture enough to write with good taste — they have not education 
enough to write correctly . — The Civil and Military Gazette . 


In our original article on education, whilst speaking of this subject, we assert- 
ed that “those who read the native English periodicals will agree with us in this 
opinion.” But it is quite evident that our adversary is not one of those who arc 
guilty reading of native English periodicals. We will, however, direct his atten- 
tion to his own favorite province, Lower Bengal, and ask him to read Mookerjee V 
Magazine for the month of May, which forms the most important contribution to 
that class of periodical literature during the present y<gu\ The publisher calls it, 
“Our Baroda Number,” and we have reason to believe that the article which the 
number contains on the late deposition, of Mnlbar Kao has been read with feelings 
of profound respect, delight, and admiration by the numerous “educated native?* 
— the alumni of the Government educational institutions — throughout the whole of 
India. Mookerjcc's Magazine is, we believe, the chief quarterly native English 
periodical of “Politics, ..Sociology, Literature, Art and Science;” and although the 
limits of our article will couilnc us to this periodical, yet our remarks may bo 
safely taken to be applicable to the whole of that class of literature written, pa- 
tronized, and read by “educated natives,” .whom our adversary has taken upon 
himself to defend. We do not wish to discuss the literary merits of this produc- 
tion. nor do we consider it necessary to point out the numerous violations of good 
taste and refinement which characterize the Magazine in question. Our only ob- 
ject at present is to prove the seditious spirit which underlies the composition. 
The spirit is, to use our own words, one of the “ highest results which the Govern- 
ment educational system has yet attained.” We will not delay our readers by 
attempting to demonstrate what can be proved best by quoting the Magazine it- 
self. The state of feeling towards England appears from the following ex- 
tract : — 

* * *'* * * * * * 

May we ask another Native whether such language is the cmanatiou of a 
spirit of loyalty to the British Oown. Yet the whole article, which extends over, 
no less than 247 octavo pages, is full of sentiments and opinions which none but a. 
weak and deluded mind is capable of entertaining, and which a loyal British sub* 
ject, who, to use the words of our adversary, “knows what his rulers have done 
for the country, ” should be ashamed to express. But it is not only in one ins- 
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tftncc that we hare to complain of the Magazine, The following extract will' 
show tlic interpretation put by the writer upon the intention* of the Viceroy in 
appointing a Commission to try the accused Mulhor ltoo : — 

* * * * * * * * * 

As if Bengal was ever noted for great feats of arms I Wc should be the last per- 
son to hold that public opinion should be checked in any way. Liberty of the* 
Press is one of the greatest advantages of the British rule. But there is a limit to 
everything, and even a good thing can .be overdone. Tho article on Baroda in 
JIfoQtorjt&’a Magazine is the u orst abuse of the liberty of the Press we have seen 
for a long time. Any other GovAnment than the English would hnve suppressed 
tho publication in question as a public nuisance. Our object, however, upon the 
present occasion is only to prove the spirit of sedition fostered by those whom the 
Government Department of Public Instruction boasts of having made M educated” 
men. — Tfie Pioneer . 


THE able and outspoken writer of the book under notice, Babu Sambhu 
Chandra Mookerjoc, belongs to the same class of good or beneficent writcis. His 
Words may now taste acrid bitter — why may, they are felt so already — 
soma of the Anglo-Indian Editors have become excited at their perusal — some 
discern in them clear symptoms of treason — urging the Indian Government to 
‘take caro and to prosecute the writer — thinking Mr. Mnokorjee a particular 
enemy and intense hater of the British race. But if they could understand the 
true meaning, they would never have written in this strain— never thought like 
tins. Were they not error-blind and liateur-blind, they would have regarded Mr. 
Mookcrjee not as a foe but as a friend indeed. To unearth hidden faults and 
expose them in public is indeed the part of an enemy, but is it the same to point 
publicly at prim a facie fault* ? The public disscusion of public acts is not tlic 
siguof unfriendliness. In such matters, specially, everybody lias a right to criti- 
cism, for state affairs belong to the puplic community in general. Bather is it 
wrong to know an evil and to hush it up, for by such concealment may be caused 
many difficulties and dangers. 

The examination of evils docs not produce rebellion, but rather the omission to 
examine them, by progressively multiplying evils, become the unfailing cause of 
'rebellion. Therefore the exposer of evils is no foe, but friend — the publicist is 
' no traitor but proven tor of treason. 

There is hardly a public wiiter who has not common ted on the strange 
Bftroda drama. Editors, Native and European, all the host of correspondents 
and journalists and pampheltecrs and politicians of all sorts — have one and all 
Written on it more or less. No one has approved of the action of the Government 
of India — Almost every body has denounced it. Some have taken exception to 
the appointment of native commissions, some teethe propriety of a public trial — 
some have referred to the uuexpired probation of the deposed Prince— others 
haw* pointed out other points — but on some ground or other all have blamed th© 
Government In our opinion, Mr. Wookerjee more and better than all .has dis- 
cussed th* subject with subtility and depth, add pronounced judgment on the 
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broadest and highest considerations. If in all his arguments and reasons he is 
not absolutely new, yet no one can deny that many of his arguments and reasons 
are fresh and original, and all propounded with new vigor and beauty and 
altogether presented in a new light. They arc, besides, striking and valuable 
*not simply from their novelty and beauty, but also most attractive from 
their substance. In other words, his arguments, proofs, illustrations, infer- 
ences, and conclusions arc as true as they are original,— as irresistible as well- 
arranged. That in writing on so great a subject, the structure iu every part and 
nook should be equally solid and convincing, is nut to be expected of linman pen. 
But that the praise is predicablc of the greater part of liis composition we unhesi- 
tatingly affirm. His division of subject and manner of treatment, his ideas and 
his style, arc, all of the same high character. What command of the English 
language 1 What power of expressing the'views of the educated classes of natives I 
What skill in representing the Native Princes 1 Wlmt familiarity with 
British and British Indian politics, and with politics and history in general ! It 
is not we alone t hat say this. The well-known journal of England named the 
Sj)octator ) iu reviewing oue of Mr. Mookerjeo’s books, writes : — 

“Generally the author’s exposition of native feeling is profoundly interesting 
and expressed with great force. \YV may add that lie shows as keen an under- 
standing of our politics, when his subject happens to bring him into contact with 
them, as could any writer of our own/’ 

But it is impossible that Baboo Sumbliu’s contributions are wholly meritorious — 
absolutely irreproachable. The manly boldness of his writing everybody 
acknowledges, but many would qualify the epithet hold (or hulcpondcnt) by the 
particle •* too.” Ever since the iirst flush of his youth, now long years back, 
when lie became known as a magazinist — iu that Magazine which, from various 
reasons, had no long career — we have been partial to his productions. Since 
then we are admirers of his powers of observation and survey, his shrewdness, 
his various and extensive erudition, above all his historic and political knowledge. 
Since then we are charmed by his patriotism. Since then, too, we know that 
on certain subjects bis pen flows too impetuously — too ominously like the 
JKirtindsa — that is, a destroyer. In many cases that does great good— in many it 
does a little harm too. The minds of violent readers are apt to be carried by the 
stream on to extravagance, without the opportunity of tho necessary halt and re- 
pose to see their proper way, or examine liesurely the nature of the places and coun- 
tries on the banks. The minds of the calmer sort are troubled by this doubt and 
scared away by this fear — lest they catch the hooded -serpent of exaggeration and 
are undone ! The more so that the friends of India in England arc divided into 
two or three classes. There are those among them who arc ready to take pity oa 
the poor subjects in India, but are not acquainted with the truth about their 
condition, aud would not believe any but moderate complaints ; in their opinion 
there is much in the state of India good, and but a very little, bad. Strong 
medicines are not suited to cure their prejudice. For them the physician must 
prescribe simple recipes of mild rcasouing, employ palliatives of insinuated evi- 
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dence, mild tonics (auriferous compositions) of quotations of opinions and sayings 
of impartial writers among their own countrymen and British officials. 

Mr. Mookerjee has well administered good dose3 of the latter description of reme- 
dies. But he has not- been so careful with the first-nanv-rl kind of prescriptions, 
namely, the milder draughts of winning, insinuating argumentation. So that 
the malicious malcontents, strengthened in their pretences, may make people 
believe, and are endeavouring to make people believe, that ‘ Mr. Mookorjee is a 
seditious writer, opposed to the English, and a hatei of the race : can his words 
carry any weight with the wise V 

Were most Englishmen in matters political as true Christians in deed as 
in profession— truly liberal, just in their behaviour, real wcllwisliers of this Indian 
Dependency — than we should not have been in the least alarmel at this charge 
or the misrepresentations and misdirected skill by which they try to support 
it, nor entertained any apprehensions of harm or mischief. But, to, the misfor- 
tune of India and the shame of England, only a few English politicians and func- 
tionaries are so lijgli-souled— the rest are the very reverse. That is, the majority are 
disposed to find fault on any pretext, —ready to seize on the veriest slip and execute 
on us heavy punishment. In that laud everything is governed by the will of the 
majority. Therefore, in our solicitude for safety, we have nothing for it but to 
walk measured steps, fearfully, sounding the way to warn off venomous reptiles. 

To give an illustration. In this Baroda drama, whatever the In da Prohibit of 
Bombay, or the Amrita Bazar Palriha, Calcutta, has said, many English writers 
have done likewise, or worse— treated the Uovcrnraent to stinking abuse or 
harsh-sounding intolerable ramos. But alas, for the late of our poor Dependent 
Mother — India 1 How wonderful the influence of the evil spirit of national 
partiality ! No single British nostril has perceived the disgusting stench — no white 
person’s aural drum has felt the slightest shock— while so many have fainted 
under the flowery missive oE the Indn Prakavh . What raving, what lamenta- 
tions! wlmt assertion of prestige ! what liowlings of rage ! and what not? So 
long as we shall recall them we shall bo confounded ! * 

On this view, such as is the praise due to the easy eloquence of the accomplish- 
ed Mr. Mookerjee, or the stem justice of his political strictures, such also is 
the alarm it gives. One is reminded of the lament of liaja Vira Sinha how the 
very accomplishments ( Vidya) of his clever daughter A^idyd ( literally, Learning , 

! Knotvlidge ) had proved an embarrassment— a source of evil. 

Mr. Mookerjee's outspokenness and unparingness and the cloquenco of his 
pen many a distinguished English journalist has noticed. Thus The Friend of 
India , speaking of one of his essays, says.— *■ A more uncompromising piece of 
criticism w«ua never offered to the public,” Ac. — 

♦ ******111# 

Except for the consideration spoken of above, there is no objection to the man- 
ner of Mr, Mookerjee. Such writing undoubtedly goes deep into the minds of 
.the nation.— Translated from a review extending 40 pages folio in “ The Maddhyas- 
tha, a Bengali Magazine.” 
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MOOKEliJEE ON BA HO DA AFFAIRS. 

We liave received with thanks Mookerjee's Magazine for March, April and 
May last. The triple number is devoted solely to a searching analysis of the 
Baroda blunder, and we confess Mookcrjee carries his reader with him to the 
length of believing that Mulhar Rao has been the victim of a foul conspiracy. 
We do not fully concur in all that the writer advances in reference to the 
turpitude pi political agents, nor do we believe that Lord Northbrook has 
greatly erred in slicking to his post after the deposition of Mulhar Rao, Even 
Mookcrjee is compelled to admit that His Excellency’s intentions are pure. All 
that we can fairly blame his Excellency for is the easy ear his lordship lent to the 
story told by the police. But it should be remembered that his lordship has no 
knowledge of the depths of infamy to which hangers-on of residencies and 
policemen can descend to incriminate those who may bring trouble on them. 

Moolicrjcc has his own way of telling tilings. We will just allow him to 
tell the story of the poisoning affair. 

[ Herr extracts commencing . — “The whole thing is improbable as an act of 
madness.” &o.. p. 18G down to end of p. 188.] 

It was the Khurceta which brought ruin on Mulhar Rao. llow ingeniously 
Moolicrjcc brings this out. 

[ Here extract front p. 172 commencing. — “ The Oolouel” to /‘confession” 
2 >. 173, line 28.] 

Moolicrjcc attempts to shew that Serjeant Ballantyne’s mode of defending his 
client was not the best. We believe that under the exceptional circumstances 
of the case, when no body could be relied upon, the Serjeant did what was left 
to him, riz., to inipngu the honesty or intelligence of the witnesses brought for- 
ward by the prosecution. — The Bengalee (First Notice.) 


MOOXEllJEE ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE NATIVE 
CHIEFS AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

When Baboo Bambini Chandra Mookerjec was a young man, fresh from the 
Hindu Metropolitan College, the late Baboo Haris Chandra Mookcrjee singled 
liiui out as a youth of great promise. Our lamented predecessor had a high 
opinion of Baboo Sambliu Chandra, and that distinguished journalist, Mr,, 
Meredith Townsend, has more than once spoken of him as man of u high politi- 
cal ability.” The Baroda number of his Magazine docs not belie the 
promises of his youth. Nothing more interesting than the Baroda number has 
of late emanated from the pen of a Bengalee. Baboo Sambhu Chandra Mookerjee 
has a persoual knowledge of the courts of several Native Princes, and it would 
be uo exaggeration to say that he knows more about their relations, to our 
Government, than any other Bengalee that we know of. Why arc wo so anxiotU 
for the preseryation of the -Native States? Mookerjca has thus answered the 
question. 
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£ Here extract commencing — “ In asmuch as British supremacy is the supremacy 
at order,” &o. 'to “ We only point out the possibilities of dependent dominion,” 

95.] /•-.!£ , 

This, is' a fair solution of the question, but it is not a complete one. The worst 
.consequence foreign domination is the loss of national self-respect. We may 
talk, a? big aa we like ; at heart we are crushed by an overwhelming sense of our 
own inferiority, Our educated young men may not share the sentiments of the 
old pindop who, on looking for the first time at a Railway Train in motion, ex- 
claimed, “ These Englishmen are the gods of .the Earth 1” but most of them feel 
acjut^ly what a lot of helpless babes they are. They feel that there would be no 
Railways, no Telegraphs, no ships — in fact none of the material appliances of 
civilisation without Englishmen. They feel that unless Englishmen take the 
trouble to clothe us, ninety-nine per cent of our population would go naked. This 
feeling Crushes^ out all self-respect. Why are we so imitative ? Why do we ape 
the vices and bad manners of our rulers ? Why, whilst so sadly deficient in true 
heroism are we ready to exclaim, ‘ Brandy for heroes V It is because wo are 
wanting in self-respect. Why are our courts of justice disgraced by so many 
low tricks practised in them ? It is because we have lost self-respect ; because 
being denied career in the Army, we have made courts of justice our battle- 
fields and have come to think that evory stratagem is fair in the warfare of 
litigation. 

We wish to have the integrity of Native States preserved in violate, because we 
do net like to see the last vestiges of national self-respect yet existing swept away. 

. The English have given us one inestimable boon. They are imparting to 
us Western knowledge which has become as necessary as our daily rice. It 
will be our duty to impart to the Native States the knowledge we receive, and it 
will be tlieir duty to keep alive our self-respect. 

;We know very well the difficulties of our British Indian Government. As 
annexation is no longer fashionable, a Native Prince in the hope of being upheld 
by British bayonets may be tempted to misgovern his State. Our Government 
fancies that the difficulty is solved by appointing meddlesome Residents, and 
what comes of such meddlesomeness, Oudh and B*aroda will testify. With the 
'exception of the lamented Henry Lawrence we do not know of a single man of 
iho ruling race qualified to act a Resident in a Native Court. Most Residents 
-'as we have repeatedly said, are crosses between spies and bullies. How. Major 
'B&iUieused to tyrannise over the Nawab Vizier of Oudh, Lord Hastings’ Diary, 
from which Mqoherjec has given copious extracts, will testify. We content 
ourselves with One extract. 

[Here extract 213, line 2 to line 11.] 

We need hardly add that Major Baillie has worthy disciples in Colonel Phayre 
and Mn BaRard. It is better to annex Native States at once than to humiliate 
and; degrade them to receive Residents of this stamp. All interference in the 
internal 'affaire of Native States should be avoided, and to prevent misgovernment, 
.the right of rebellion should be conceded to the subjects of such States. — The 
XiJBmgake (Third Leading Article.) \ 
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THE EMPIRE IS PEACE. 

THE BARODA COUP D’ETAT. 

" The Phoenix has risen from its ashes . The new Reign of Peace is 
assuming all the ten'ors of the old Regime of War and Annexation . 
The most honorable Government in the world — as Governments go—fseems 
prepared to risk its character to a blind greed for prestige and power. 
The paramount power in India cannot rest content wit\ the brilliant 
plumes already in its diadem , but must needs hick up a dust to fleece of 
his dearest clothing a poor lamb of an old and faithful Ally , already Half 
shorn . A wise and sober empire is growing capricious and light in its 
dealings with its weaker neighbours , simply because they have nothing but 
its sense of justice for the protection of their just rights 

'T'HUS, said we, commenting on the unprovoked attack 
1 of the Indian Government on the sovereignty of 
Travancore in denying her jurisdiction over Europeans 
domiciled in her territory. Before the ink was dry, 
with which we wrote — we were startled by the intelli- 
gence of a still worse — absolutely shocking — outrage. 
.It is no less than the arrest by the emissaries of our 
Government of an independent sovereign in his own 
capital. India stands transfixed in wonder and awe, $us 
the greatest Indian Prince stands a prisoner awaiting 
trial or rather confirmation of sentence. Never, perhaps/ 
since Briton set foot on Asian* soil, has the Government 
of India been so audacious. Never Kaiser or Mpgul 

Nf* Series, Vol IV , Whole Kb. xvrIL, Calcutta. 
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dreamed of thing the Viceroy of the distant Qneen of 
England has accomplished. The pretensions of the Bri- 
tish Government baffle the imagination. No sovereign 
in India has stretched his authority so far as Lord 
Northbrook. Perhaps, the history of international rela- 
tions does not afford a single precedent of the kind. 
No, sovereign, however powerful, has before now assumed 
t$i : right to seize in his own territory the person of 
another sovereign, however humble. Sovereigns have 
before been seized and deposed — even killed, but that 
Was in a state of war. Sovereigns have before been 
mobbed and seized and brought to trial and beheaded, 
but only by their own subjects — an infuriated popula- 
tion. Here, in a state of profound peace, without a 
rupture between the two governments, or notice of rup- 
ture, has the Indian Government, by a simple fiat, 
assumed the right to depose, at will, Princes in treaty 
with it — its good and trusty Allies — and bring them to 
trial like any of its subjects. 

What is the independence of native states worth, 
after that ? What is the value of the mass of treaties 
between those states and our Government which in print 
occupy eight volumes in Mr. Secretary Aitchison’s 
compilation ? 


Has the Policy of Annexation been abandoned ? There 
never was any such Policy, so far as words were con- 
cerned, to abandon. Annexation, such as it has been, 
is a monster of deed, not a menace of words. The 
Proclamation of Her Majesty and the Charters of Adop- 
tion and speeches of Viceroy Canning were by no means 
a novelty in Indian international politics. They were 
but the reiteration of old pledges. The hundredth 
reiteration of pledges, alas ! ninety-nine times ignored ! 
Woe upon woe to the princes and people of India, the 
hundredth iteration has long sinco shared the fate of its 
predecessors ! And now, still fresher iteration has be- 
come necessary, with no better result, we are afraid, 
and will be necessary to the end of the chapter, till the 
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whole of Southern Asia is finally absorbed, in reality 
if not in name. It is inevitable. It is Destiny, that 
inexorable ruler of men and gods. Vulgarly speaking, 
it is human nature. Man is man, the world, over. 
The British man is no exception. It is not British 
nature only nor even human nature in general, it is Na- 
ture absolute — all Nature. It is the history of most 
large properties, from manors to monarchies. It is 
the usual concomitant of power. It is irresistible, 
we suppose. It is Rob Royism in politics, pure and 
simple, without the glamour imparted to it by modern 
speculators and poets — the contempt for incum and tcum 
of the historic Rob Roy, not the Missionary pretence 
of the would-be Wordsworthian hero. It is, in very 
sooth, shorn of all disguise, 

the good old Rule, 

l he simple Plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 

There is no occasion to start. The rationale is simple. 
Power is a trust. The possession of a faculty imposes 
the obligation of its use. Acquisition is the proper 
consummation of force : — Cruelty, the necessary condi- 
tion of the exercise. That seems to be the gospel 
esoteric of Europe. That of J esus Christ is different ; 
but he thought it proper to he horn east of the Medi- 
terranean. It suits well the strength and energy of 

the Latin and Teutonic races. It is just the thing 

for the expansive Briton who believes in his destiny, 
and is rather vain of his faculty for colonization. If 
Carlyle expresses it somewhat brutally, Hobbes lias 
taken it under the protection of his powerful logic. 
The profoundly reverent spirit of Wordsworth may 
be appealed to in behalf of it for even an ethical sanc- 
tion. At last, a modern European proconsul to the 
East, the late Lord Dalhousie, unblushingly exalted 
and established it in India as a state creed. In the 
words of the poet on the divine right of might and the 
chastening influences of its unscrupulous assertion, it is 
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A lesson which is quickly learned, 

A signal this which all can see ! 

Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 

All freakishness of mind is checked ; 

He tamed, who foolishly aspires ; 

While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 

All Kinds and Creatures, stand and fall 

By strength of prowess or of wit : 

Tis God’s appointment who must sway, 

And who is to submit. 

Pledges, indeed ! Fiddlesticks ! Pledges arc but words, 
and words — well, words are but — words — words — words ! 
Words, indeed, are often pitfalls. It used to be a favorite 
saying with the sententious sages of the past that, from 
tho wars of the Iliad and the R&m&yana, the root of all 
mischief has been — a woman. We are now-a-days 
wiser than our predecessors — at least by half. Wo have 
carefully shifted all things to the bottom, and found the 
residuum — Nothing. We have analyzed Providence 
into — a law. We have weighed Divinity in the balance, 
and found it wanting. We have decided that man was 
made after the image of an ape, and the ape itself created 
by the mysterious agency of a protoplasm. We have 
reduced the soul into — a prejudice, unworthy even of 
such a respectable automaton as man. We have decided 
that human history has been a series of unconscious 
wars about words — that the various systems of philoso- 
phy have been a needless contention about terms. We 
are sure 

Thiuking is but an empty waste of words, 

And Nought is Everything and Everything is Nought. 

We have simply been deceiving ourselves that rights have 
sin independent existence. What chance for the distinc- 
tion betwoen Right and Wrong in an age whose enlight- 
enment would bring the Almighty from His Throne to 
its bar to prove His title, in due form ? The truth is, 
Might is Right— the grand, sole Right. A great 
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Government is capable of making tlie worse appear the 
better reason. Whatever is, is right. Power can make 
and unmake' — that is, Power is the source of Right. 
The doctrine may appear cynical to old fashioned 
people, particularly ignorant Orientals. It has the true 
stamp of the European mint upon it, nevertheless. 
Listen to the father of Modern Speculation — the thinker 
for Philistines and Philhellenists of the day, for Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Mathew Arnold, Bishop Colenso and 
Doctor Martin Tupper : — 

“ By right and institution of nature I understand 
** nothing more than the rules of nature prescribed to 
“ individual things, whereby each is determined to ex- 
“ istence and action in a certain specific manner. For 
“ example, — fishes are determined by nature to live in 
" water, and the great to devour the small. Fishes tliere- 
“ fore possess the water by the highest natural right, 
“ and by the same do the great live on the small. For 
“ it is certain that nature, considered absolutely, has 
“ unlimited rights within the bounds of possibility ; in 
“ other words, the right of nature is as extensive as its 
“ power. The power of nature, however, is only another 
u phrase for the power of God, who has the first and 
“ highest right to all and over all. But as the power 
tc of nature at large is nothing more than the aggregate 
** power of every individual thing in nature, it follows 
“ that each individual thing has the highest right to all 
“ it can compass or attain, and that the rights of indivi- 

duals are co-extensive with their power. And as it is 
“ the highest law of Nature that every individual thing 
“ should seek to continue in the state appropriate to it, 
<e and this with reference to itself alone and to nothing else, 
“ it follows that every individual has the highest right 
“ to its state, i. e., as I have said, to be and to do as its 
“ natural constitution determines. Nor do we here re- 
“ cognize any difference between man and the rest of the 
“ beings of creation ; nor between the man endowed with 
“ reason and the man who knows nothing of reason , nor 
“ between the sane in mind and the insane or fatuous. For 
“ whatsoever docs anything acts by the laws of its na- 
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“ ture or by tlie. highest right, because acting as it is 
“ ordained to do by nature, and incapable of acting 
“ otherwise. . * * * * * 

“ The natural right of every man therefore is deter- 
“ mined by appetite and power, not by sound reason. 
“ For all arc not constituted by nature to act according 
“ to the rules of reason. On the contrary, all are born 
“ ignorant of everything ; and before they can know 
** the true rule of life, and acquiro virtuous habits, a 
“ great part of their lives must already have passed. 
** Meantime, nevertheless they arc held to live, and, as 
“ much as in them lies, to preserve their state of being. 
“ But this they must do by the sole impulses of appetite 
“ or desire ; for nature gives nothing else as a guide to 
“ the natural man, not conferring the power of living 
** by the rules of sound reason. Men are therefore no 
“ more bound to live by the rule of absolute right than 
“ is a domestic cat to live by the laws of a lion’s nature. 

“ Whatever any one, regarded as under the empire 
“ of nature only, deems useful to himself, therefore, 
“ whether led to do so by right reason or by an impulse 
“ of appetite, that he desires by a supreme law of na- 
“ ture, and it is lawful for him by force, by cunning, by 
“ entreaty — in short, in any and every way, to obtain 
“ possession thereof, and to hold as an enemy whoever 
“ opposes him in the satisfaction of his desire. 

“ From the above it follows that the law or institute 
“ of nature, under which all are born, and for the most 
'* part live, prohibits nothing but that which no one de- 
sires, and no one can desire ; and that it does not ab- 
** solutely gainsay dispute and difference, anger and 
“ hatred, stratagem and wile, nor indeed anything to 
“ which passion persuades. And this is not to be won- 
** dered at ; for nature is not comprised within the nar- 
“ row limits of the laws of reason, * * * *” 

Power, then, sanctifies Desire. In other words, Wrong 
is the Sovereign Bight, but — only successful Wrong. 

No aspiring clever young lawyer, looking forward to 
the Solicitor (General’s bag and the rest of the honors 
of the profession, could make so unblushing a plea for 
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tlio most retrograde or ambitious Cabinet. The Philo- 
sopher, to be sure, goes on to speak of a state of 'society 
in which man is governed by reason and not by unin- 
telligent instinct, but there he is — we are to suppose — 
clearly passing into E utopia. There no practical poli- 
tician should follow him. He is sound on the worth- 
lessness of contracts. 

“ * * * , let it be supposed that a robber compels me 

“ to promise that I will surrender to him my property in 
“ a place which he chooses to name. Now, although my 
“ natural right is determined by my power alone, as I 
“ have already declared, it is certain that if I can escape 
“ from this robber by guile or stratagem, promising him 
“ everything he asks, it is lawful for me of my natural 
“ right to do so.” 

It is hardly necessary to suggest that in the history 
of international relations between the several high con- 
tracting Powers in'India, the analogues of the compelling 
robber in the above hypothesis are to be found in the 
powerful and unscrupulous Native States. The native 
rulers are all wellknown* or at least understood, to be 
robbers by profession and deceitful by instinct. 

But to continue the quotation. “ Or, again, suppose 
“ that for no fraudulent purpose, but inconsiderately, 
“ I have promised some one to abstain from meat and 
“ drink for twenty days, and by and by I see that I 
“ have made a foolish promise, which I cannot keep at 
“ all, or could only keep with great detriment to my- 
“ self, inasmuch as by natural right I may choose the 
“ less of two evils, I am at perfect liberty to break such 
“a promise, and to hold my engagement as though it 
“ had never been made. This, I say, may be done by 
“ natural right, whether I see that I promised rashly 
“ and amiss on the ground of right reason or of mere 
“ opinion ; for whether I see what I promise to be 
“ good or bad, right or wrong, as I greatly dread evil I 
“ strive in every way by nature’s ordinance to avoid it. 

“ Prom these premises we conclude that a contract 
“ can have no force save by reason of its usefulness ; 
“ this taken away, the contract is at the same time can- 
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“ celled find made null and void. Eor this reason, too, 
“is it in vain to attempt to bind parties in perpetuity, 
“ unless especial measures are taken to make a greater 
“ am ount of damage than of advantage to follow from 
“ a breach of the compact to the party or parties con- 
“ tracting.” 

Still more to the point is he on the particular species 
of political contracts called Treaties. 

" Confederates are the men composing two or more 
“ distinct states, who for mutual defence, to escape the 
“ perils of war, or for any other reason of presumed 
« utility to themselves, enter into a compact not only 
“ not to injure one another, but to lend each other mu- 
“ tual aid and assistance in case of need, each all the 
« while retaining its individual independence. This 
“ treaty or compact remains in force so long as the motive 
“ lohich led to its being entered into — whether fear of 
“ danger or prospect of advantage — continues to be felt, 
“ for no engagement is ever made, save in the hope of 
« some benefit, or from the fear of some evil. If the 
“ ground of the compact be taken away , the compact comes 
“ to an end of itself, as is proved by every-day experience . 
“ Eor, though different states often enough agree not to 
« injure one another, still each will strive to the extent of 
“ its ability to prevent its neighbour from becoming more 
“powerful than itself. Nor are the terms of a treaty 
« ever much regarded unless actions prove in conformity 
“ with these ; if promises to aid and be useful are not 
“ kept [ or if * kept to the ear, are broken to th , hope’], 
« then deceit and injury are apprehended, and not with- 
*• out reason ; for who but a fool, ignorant of the rights of 
“ ruling powers, would trust to the mere words and as- 
«f surances of one possessed of supreme authority, armed 
“ with the power to do as he pleases, and to whom the 
“ glory and advantage of his own nation must be the 
“ supreme law ! When with these we connect moral 
“ co nsider ations, we shall see that no one who holds the 
“ chief authority could without guiltiness keep promises 
“ that would prove injurious to the interests of the state 

he rules. Whatever promise he may have made which 
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Chief was firm, the Government of India was com- 
pelled to stoop to a humiliating' compromise, unprece- 
dented in the later history of the British Power. Raja 
.Naretidra Sing was pacified with a higher scat than 
the other Members and the admission of his ministers 
and companions into the Council Chamber to sit behind 
him. 

We freely admit that the personnel of the Baroda 
Commission was chosen by its author with much care. 
Wc wish it were more clear that the choice was made 
with no other object than that of an impartial investi- 
gation and finding. Without committing himself un- 
conditionally to frankness, fairplay and justice, Lord 
Northbrook has shown, perhaps, a generous confidence in 
the honor of Native Princes by the selection of the Maha- 
rajahs Jiyaji Kao and Ram Singh BaMdars. That confi- 
dence was not misplaced. Yet if he believed that the 
native public would have the same confidence in the 
Commission, he does not know India. The natives have a 
suspicion, not without cause, of the shows of British 
things. They are unwilling to credit even the genuine 
elements of good faith of the tribunal. They are not 
ready to believe in the independence of judgment 
of Princes virtually compelled, compelled offensively, 
to try one of their brethren. Nor can they forget the 
present jealousies and the past hereditary feuds of the 
Princes. On the whole, however, while independent 
Europeans are afraid of the independent Chiefs' leanings 
towards one of themselves, the people of India, are appre- 
hensive of their subserviency to the wishes of the British 
Government. Nor can much blame attach to the people 
for their distrust of a Court which forms part of high- 
handed proceedings against the political integrity of an 
allied kingdom. 

By its very constitution, the Court is condemned as a 
half measure. With all his care in fixing the number 
of the Commissioners, and deliberation in balancing the 
different elements and in selecting the native members, the 
Viceroy has not allowed the Commission, the privilege 
which invests Courts of justice with their weight and sense 
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of responsibility, that, namely, of doing justice. The 
Commissioners are not even allowed to deliver their judg- 
ment in open court, but they whisper it in the viceregal ears. 
The Viceroy does not bind himself to accept their finding, 
and give it proper effect. Ho reserves the right to act 
against it, and thus render the entire proceedings a nullity. 
Is it so bad of the people if they regard the trial 
a solemn farce — one of the many liberal forms to which 
they have been treated under the dominion of the free- 
born Britons — forms without the spirit ? 

The position of the (Jack war and of all the Native 
States could have been respected, and the confidence of 
the people and the world commanded, by the investiga- 
tion only of some of the neighbouring Asiatic sovereigns, 
such as the Shall of Persia, the Ameer of Cabul, the 
Maharaja of Nepal, the king of Burma or the king of' 
Siam. Such a tribunal is not a chimera or impossibility. 
It was certainly worth trying for. His Golden-footed 
Majesty was, perhaps, practically out of the question. The 
Shah might fear for his dignity by a visit to India on such 
a Commission. The other monarehs were not so difficult 
to bring together. They might bring in their ministers 
and judges to assist them. They might he assisted by 
British experts, too ; the ministers and experts only 
assisting the sovereign arbitrators not enjoying with them 
a co-ordinate position on the Commission. But such a 
Commission would hardly have suited British views. It 
would have been the exhibition of a rare courage on the 
part of our Government to bring in really independent 
.sovereign opinion to bear on its differences with the 
•Native States. But if the policy of annexation lias been 
really abandoned, there is no object to be gained by 
suspicion. On the contrary, such a piece of courage would 
have given reality to the abandonment, and confidence 
to the princes and people in the British professions of dis- 
interestedness. Such a meeting of extra-Indian sovereign 
princes to arbitrate on international affairs in the Indian 
continent, would have indeed immeasurably raised the 
moral prestige of England as the only just Great Power 
in Asia, as she was already one of the two Great Asiatico- 
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European Powers. To have got up such a meeting 
would have been a feat of statesmanship which would 
have given a strength and solidity to the Indian Empire 
worth a hundred thousand British bayonets. 

It was competent to, we do not say the Viceroy of 
India, but certainly the Queen of England and Empress 
of India, to have constituted a more august and more 
thoroughly independent trihuual, than the Baroda Com- 
mission — one that would, without compromising the status 
of the Gaekwar or the Native States, have been above sus- 
picion. The Queen of England and Empress of India might 
have ordered the trial of Malhar Kao by a special High Com- 
mission of the Governors of Bombay and Madras and some 
of the Native Princes, headed by (say) the Governor of Cey- 
lon. As a Court, the Baroda Commission is defective — we 
do not here mean in law — as being constituted bv the Vice- 
roy. As a servant of the Crown, responsible for the policy 
of the Indian Government and amenable to impeachment, 
Lord Northbrook is a party to the suit. He is in fact 
the prosecutor. Since he adopted the charge of Colonel 
Pliayre againt the Gaekwar, and particularly since he was 
persuaded' by Mr. Souter of its truth, he must be held 
to have in effect descended from his vantage ground of 
impartiality to, if not the thick of the personal light, at 
least the surrounding dust and noise. He could not well 
constitute, as he did even to the veriest details, a court 
for the trial of his own prosecution. With still less 
decency could he maintain himself the true judge in the 
case, after all the forms of a judicial investigation have 
been gone through, as he has maintained himself by 
reserving to himself the option of being guided or not 
by the opinion of the Commissioners, and the power to 
pass the true decision. 

Of course the servants of the Government of India, as 
being not above flattering it, were not the most eligible 
members of the Commission. We again gladly ack- 
nowledge the care and moderation shown by Lord 
Northbrook in his selection. Such a court with its 
inherent defects being decided upon, Sir Richard Couch, 
the retiring Chief Justice, perfectly independent of 
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the ( lovernraent of India, as he is, was the best lawyer 
at hand to sit on it. There would have been nothing 
to say even by way of cavil against Mr. Melvill, if the 
Anglo-Indian judiciary had been a thoroughly distinct 
service. Sir Richard Meade, as one of the leading mem- 
bers of the diplomatic service, one therefore identified 
with the aggressive policy of our Foreign Office and the 
worse practices of our politicals, one who has expectations 
of that office and in that line, was a bad appointment. 
His subsequent succession to Sir Lewis Pelly as the 
English Gaels war of Baroda, gives the theoretical objec- 
tion to him a practical strength more quickly than we 
could have expected. We see clearly the temptation 
that lay in his path against an unclouded judgment ; 
how the prospect of possible coming events might have 
unconsciously biassed him. As for the Princes, we have 
already indicated the historic and general objections to 
them. For the rest, Sindh ia was bad for his recent 
disgrace with the Government of India in connection 
with the Nana hoax, and for the recent British alarm against 
him for his meeting with the- Holkar. He was under a 
cloud, and of course under too great a temptation to clear 
himself, vindicate his “ loyalty,” and regain lost ground, 
for pui’poses of justice. Yet, we fear, he was inevitable, 
lie was too great to be passed over. A great Chief like 
him was wanted, and not to be easily got. Holkar was 
too “ rude” to be asked to give him the opportunity of 
setting a bad example, and it would not have looked well 
to pass Gwalior by to go direct to Indore, on the chance 
of meeting with a refusal there. Maharaja Ram Singh is 
somewhat of a weak Prince given to popularity -hunting 
and currying favor with the British by encouragement to 
missionaries in whose religion he has no belief, by found- 
ing Brummagem Councils and Social Science Associa- 
tions, and by such other Western veneering. Raja 
Dinkar Rao was personally unexceptionable. After all, 
there is not much to choose between white subjects and 
black subjects, and if the Melvilles and Meades and 
Couches could go down with Sindhia and Jeypore, their 
Maharajaships might endure a Dinkar Rao, 
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The quiet acceptance by Sindlxia and Jeypore of office 
on the Commission, their acquiescence in the trial of 
one of themselves, particularly by such a mixed and, 
considering the occasion, far from august body, 
amounted to their defection from the cause of their 
brethren. It was also a political blunder which cannot 
fail to recoil on themselves. In promoting British en- 
croachments on the independence of the Native Chiefs, 
in consenting to be the instruments of British Policy, 
they have committed an act of political suicide as self- 
governing powers. Their submission to sit with sub- 
jects was a more serious step than an act of mere self- 
humiliation ; it was an unconscious surrender of sover- 
eignty. 

No doubt the late Commission came almost as a 
matter of course, after the previous one under the 
presidency of Colonel Meade. That only proves how 
interference with the integrity of weak states has a 
tendency to increase, how one precedent leads to an- 
other and a worse danger. 

The want of foresight in the native rulers, their 
inability to interpret the bearings of events, no loss 
than their desperate situation, is as conspicuous all 
through their relations with the Superior Power, as the 
continuity of policy which marks the action of the 
latter. The Gaekwar hardly seems to have been aware 
of the meaning of the first Commission. The other 
States seemed indifferent to it. They are hardly yet 
awake to what the Couch Enquiry portends to them. 

Evefy circumstance stamps the viceregal resolution as 
an attack on the integrity of Baroda, and through it, on 
that of all Native States. If the trial was bad enough, 
the manner of it did not disguise its import. The pre- 
tence of tenderness for the Gaekwar or respect for the 
State is a mockery. It is, in the expressive Indian phrase, 
watering the tree at the top after having cut it at the 
roots. The regret of the condemning authority may be 
genuine, that of the executioner may be even profound ; 
still those regrets are but among the decencies of civi- 
lization, where they are not among the hypocricies of 
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European conventionalism. They, at any rate, do not 
alter facts. Aye, they absolutely strengthen the sen- 
tence, by lending a great moral support to what would else 
stand simply on the bare basis of law or circumstantiality. 
Thus all the Government of India’s deliberate profes- 
sion of fairness towards Mulliar Rao and its elaborate 
machinery for securing it for him, not only go for 
nothing, but, in connection with the whole action of 
Government, prejudice him all but completely — heap 
against him disadvantage on disadvantage. It would 
be absurd to question the candour of the Viceroy and 
Governor-General in Council when ho proclaims that 
he has temporarily assumed the administration of the 
Baroda State for the purpose of instituting a public en- 
quiry into the truth of the imputations against His 
Highness Mulhar Rao and of affording the Gaekwar an 
opportunity of freeing himself from the grave suspicion 
which attaches to him. But it is a queer way of set- 
ting about to give effect to the latter purpose. There 
was no necessity, that we men of the world and un- 
official politicians can see, for the viceregal assumption, 
even temporarily, of the administration of Baroda for 
the purpose of any enquiry, even an enquiry into a 
grave criminal charge against the ruler of the State. 
Serious as is the present charge against Mulhar Rao, 
as one, at the worst, of an unsuccessful attempt to 
poison, it does not threaten his life ; indeed, under any 
result, a comfortable captivity on a good pension is 
safe for him. Such danger as it threatens him, the 
•danger of deposition, was fully threatened by the for- 
mer Commission of Sir Richard Meade. The unprotest- 
ing meekness with which he allowed that Commission 
precluded any reasonable apprehension of his resist- 
ance to this ; his submission to the shameful outrage of 
arrest, which was in keeping with the whole tenour of 
his bearing towards our Government, has removed the 
question from speculation. The Government must 
have been assured of his meekness before it decided 
on arresting him, or at least of its power to make it- 
self obeyed. Why then arrest hjm and suspend him 
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from office at all ? „Nor was- there any fear of his inter- 
fering with the due prosecution of the enquiry. He 
might have thwarted Colonel Meade’s enquiry. That 
enquiry, if it had any object beyond the humiliation 
of the Gaekwar, was almost as important ? The 
charges were as serious, involving too, as the Govern- 
ment of India thought, its own honor and prestige; 
only they were far more numerous. The Gaekwar 
was not charged with having thwarted that investiga- 
tion. He could not, howover he might be willing to 
do so, thwart Sir llichard Couch’s Commission, any 
more than he could, as Gaekwar reigning, thwart Sir 
It. Meade’s. Nay, he would have had less opportunities 
for playing any such trick with the current enquiry. Bor 
he would have acted much more under watch — under not 
only the strict eye of Government but also that of 
the public, represented by the numerous outsiders 
attracted by the trial to Baroda. Bor the moment, 
he would have been Gaekwar by courtesy. The 
administration would have been simply carried on in 
his name by his officers. But the Government would 
not this time allow him that courtesy, — to say nothing 
of the touchy subject of right. We cannot believe that 
it was apprehensive of an attack on the integrity of 
the enquiry from his influence as the ruler of Baroda. 
This position, too, is unimpeachable — If there was no 
necessity for suspending the Gaekwar pending the en- 
quiry of the first Commission, then none such existed 
for suspension pending the enquiry of the second. The 
advocates of Government must rest its action in seizing 
and imprisoning him on a different bottom from that of 
its benevolence towards him — its desire to give him 
every opportunity for clearance. 

The unprecedentedness of the course of the Govern- 
ment of India and its extraordinary severity have entire- 
ly prejudiced him — shut him out from all hope. It could 
hardly have been from a tender solicitude to prevent 
the royal child, Mulhar Rao, from burning his fingers 
in the hot coals of an investigation during progress that 
the Viceroy confined him. It was not likely — the 
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Viceroy was not simple enough to expect, — that the 
natives of India would believe that the confinement of 
Mulliar Rao was a temporary expedient. The subjects 
of Baroda, it must have been expected, would feel sure 
that all was up with him. It is superfluous to point out 
how vastly such a course, with such a necessary effect, 
must strengthen the prosecution — how all the blood- 
hounds of disappointment and rage would be let loose 
for vengeance on a powerless Prince. Indeed, no room 
for hesitation was left to the native mind. The 
simultaneous installation of the British Resident on 
the throne as it were of the deposed Prince confirmed 
the popular impression of the unalterableness of the 
Gaekwar’s fate, if not of the imperceptible absorption 
of the State into British India, whatever the result of 
the trial. It could not, of course, fail to draw out all 
the capacity of Western India for mendacity and unprin- 
cipled ingenuity, and to direct them against the set sun — 
in the adulation and service of the rising. We impute 
nothing against the honor of Sir Lewis Pelly. As the 
editor of General Jacob’s “ Opinions,” and a contribu- 
tor to the Fortnightly Review , we had rather a good opi- 
nion of him as one of the Zubnrdmt-garibpurwur or 
despotico-humanitarian school of Western politicals and 
administrators. He has at Baroda perhaps somewhat 
disappointed us by exhibiting all the school’s usual dis- 
regard of rights and feelings, and more than the usual 
pomposity. Beyond these, he has acted like a human 
being, as most men would have done. His position 
was false. Though no doubt entailing on him much 
hourly fatigue and constant anxiety, his position was 
the most august, brilliant, and enviable of almost all 
functionaries in India. The Chief Commissionersliip of 
British Baroda — in case the worse came to the worst — 
would not be such an extraordinary matter. To be an 
English Gaekwar is an opportunity that comes once, 
perhaps, in all time. If it ever comes to any body, 
few there are who can stint any sacrifice to retain it. 
The continuance of Sir Lewis Polly’s reign depended 
on the triumph of the prosecution. It was but such 
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human weakness as the best of us is liable to, if Sir 
Lewis not only failed in holding the balance even be- 
tween the two sides, but even allowed the opponents* of 
Mulhar liao, many advantages and liberties, while ho 

virtually thwarted the defence. 

«/ 

Is it to be wondered at if the public suspect that the 
strange action of Government was dictated by other 
views than anxiety to give Mulhar lino an “ opportu- 
nity of freeiug himself from imputation?” 

'flic profession of justice and fair placy sounds like 
an irony in the face of the ugly facts. It is not in the 
usual way to punish before proof. Mulhar liao was 
deposed, arrested aud confined, long before the Court for 
his trial was constituted. If it is sought to justify such 
a seizure of the person of the Gaekwar ami appropriation, 
or attachment if you will, of his State, by the analogy 
of the remand of prisoners to jail, then it was a base 
regular criminal trial, and not an enquiry by a High 
Commission of chivalry and honor. Then Lord North- 
brook, as a constitutional Viceroy, would be at a loss 
to give his authority for his new-fangled tribunal for 
frying allied Princes. But defendants arc not always 
kept in custody. If it be said that they are confined 
or not according to the nature of the charges against 
them, and that tins (.1 ickwar labors under an unbail- 
alde charge, then is Mulhar liao under trial in a court 
of justice, though the court consist, in its entirety, 
of the Commission on the one part and the Viceroy 
on the other. But defendants need not, under any 
circumstances short of conviction, be kept in custody. 
They are, in serious criminal charges, kept so from 
mere convenience. The object is to secure them. In 
practice it is difficult to ensure this security by any 
tiling short of actual custody, when the prospect of 
danger to life or liberty may bo too groat a temptation 
to defendants to break their parole or sacrifice their 
securities. The principle is clear, that not defendants, 
that is persons suspected, but convicts, that is persons 
found guilty, alone should bo put to any restraint or 
indignity savouring of punishment. The position of 
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the Gaekwar as a ruling Prince was a sufficient guar- 
antee, if liis humiliation was no object, against his 
breaking away from the jurisdiction of the trying court 
and the Government of India. Had he done so, he 
would have voluntarily taken on himself a punishment 
greater than any that that Government could, on any 
result of his trial, have visited him with. The Viceroy 
could, if he liked to be a little theatrical, have given him 
the option of tendering sureties of other Native Princes. 
He might, with better rhyme and reason, expect the 
neighbouring States to keep an eye on the Gaekwar. He 
might, while permitting him on his throne during the 
sitting of the Commission, by a slight disposition of 
troops on the frontiers, really make Baroda “ a wider 
prison unto him.” As the Commission was not to deli- 
ver sentence in open court after the hearing, or at Baroda 
at all, there was not the slightest necessity for coercing 
Mulhar Rao, or curtailing his freedom, or depriving 
him of authority. There was no danger of a sudden re- 
sistance on his part as soon as lie heard the sentence of 
court. When the time came for the Viceroy to act on 
the decision of the Commission, in case it was unfavor- 
able, and it was determined to punish Mulhar llao, his 
Excellency could make his preparations at leisure and 
dispose his forces for securing Mulhar Rao’s person, as 
he did secure it preparatory to trial. But there is no 
analogy between the custody of prisoners pending and 
during trial and the seizure of the Gaekwar and all that 
seizure involves. Prisoners, as we have said, are not puu- 
ished before conviction — at worst only secured. Mulhar 
Rao has before trial been punished in the bargain, for 
you cannot secure reigning princes under lock and key 
without, in effect, punishing them. We do not say that 
Mulhar Bao has been punished in a constructive sense, 
but absolutely. His position, as it has its advantages, 
has its drawbacks too. No subject so high but may, 
after Retention pending trial, go forth to the world 
acquitted, without a stain on his character, a blot on his 
escutcheon. That is the English view. It is not tho 
Indian. Here, among us, a mere trial is an ignominy 
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by itself. To lmve been in court is a reproach. The 
latter, indeed, is a trifle ; the former oven may be got 
over. But the jail is an ineffaceable disgrace — an un- 
utterable ever-present anguish. No subsequent amende, ' 
no acquittal, however honorable — no amplitude of regret 
expressed by the presiding officer — no extent of retribu- 
tion on the author of the wrong — avails to heal the 
wounded heart or retrieve the family honor. Once in 
jail, one might as well remain there all the days .of his 
life. The Yicerov of India cannot be excused for igno- 
rance of so well-known a fact. Such being the sensitive- 
ness of the ordinary native mind to the indignity of 
forced confinement, how keenly must the heads of the 
Indian people, their Princes and Chiefs, feel it ! Yet 
it is such a punishment that Lord Northbrook has 
iuflicted on the Gaekwar, lightly, it must he said, in one 
sense at least, as inflicted before investigation. It is not 
the peculiarity only of the Indian feeling on the sub- 
ject of incarceration, that constitutes the custody of . 
Mulhar ltao pending trial, a punishment. The custody 
would have been a punishment if Mulhar Rao had 
been Duke of Brunswick, instead of Gaekwar of 
Baroda. Th is is the difference between a reigning and 
a subject position. The feelings of subjects may be 
acute or indifferent, as the case may be, to their forced 
confinement, but their position as citizens does not 
deteriorate from such confinement, long or short ; does 
not change in the least, in Europe, if they are cleared 
of the imputation on which they had been detained. 
Their position is, in fine, so humble ! Not so the case 
with sovereign Princes. Their status is too exalted— 
their honor too sensitive — not to suffer. In point of 
fact, these are lowered for ever. 

Regarded as a puppet prince to be made or unmade 
at will, whose proper career is to submit to the manipula- 
tion of the British Guardian at his capital, we recog- 
nize the substantial justice of Lord Northbroc^’s way 
of dealing with tho Gaekwar by a publio court. As 
an abject British vasal, to the extent of being a subject, 
without defined rights, the Gaekwar himself has every 
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reason to be grateful to the Viceroy. If he escapes, 
he will do so by the Viceroy’s generosity in according 
him the benefit of an open regular trial. Hut let us 
• understand the political effect of his trial. Whether he 
comes out guilty or whether not guilty, one thing is 
clear. Ilis princeship is gone ; and, with his, that of 
his like. If there was ever any doubt, on the point, it 
is removed, pro forma. Ilis princeship passed away 
when he admitted the jurisdiction. ILe might, have 
saved it, as well as spared that, of his brethren, by a 
display of self-denial of which he has given no proof. 
He might have demurred to the humiliation and 
waived the personal* safety of an open court, to take 
the chance of an irresponsible secret enquiry, lie 
might have made a hopeless appeal to arms — accepting 
with resignation on the issue of war terms it Avert; base 
to listen to in peace. 

There is no doubt- that as a Prince his line lay that 
way. Hereditary rulers do not allow themselves to be 
captured by Police and hauled up before Magistrates. 
They do not look out for inooktears, or send for eminent, 
criminal lawyers, or assist at the preparation of briefs. 
They sooner die. It Avert; better for Paroda and for 
Native India, in general, if In* were capable of sacrific- 
ing himself. Would that his brother Princes might, 
with truth, say to Mulhar Itao — 

You have done well and like a gentleman. 

But true to his antecedents, he preferred life to honor. 
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Thus fur was clear, for the most part, on the arrest 
and deposition of Mnlliar Kao, and the “ temporary 
assumption” of Ihe state of l’aroda hy the Viceroy ; — 
the rest suggested itself, almost as a matter of course, as 
the Trial was ordered and the Commission appointed. 
In the minds of all native politicians worthy of the 
name, — to the instincts of all Indian statesmen and 
chiefs— the Proclamation of the 1 oth January 1875, and 
the Notification of the 1 5th February last were open to 
all the above a priori criticism, — criticism, that is, 
founded on first principles. To us the remarks have 
come, even though easily enough and as obvious truths, 
yet in response to a spirit of earnest enquiry and 
genuine loyalty befitting patriotic British subjects, proud 
of their privileges, and not oblivious of their obligations. 
It is in that spirit that those remarks arc tendered to 
their fellow-citizens and rulers. In that spirit, though 
ready for the public at the periods in question, they were 
withheld from a fear lest they do harm to our State. 
Delivered then, they could hardly hope to wean the 
Administration from its purpose. They might possibly 
embarrass. No British subject has any right, in the 
fullest discharge of his proper duty of advising his 
( lovornment and criticising its policy and acts, (with a view 
to the improvement of either men or measures,) or of 
sounding the alarm at the dangers of mistake, folly and 
injustice, — no citizen, wo say, lias any right to throw 
difficulties in the path of Government, far less to do 
aught that might weaken the very existence of the State. 
We did not, and do not, believe that our writing, in its tone 
and temper, or the conditions of its publication, was 
calculated to realize the fear. Still it was thought 
that the “ powers that be” might misunderstand, that the 
objects of criticism had a motive for affecting to mis- 
interpret, and friends pressed on us a silence for the season. 
All motive for reticence has now long since passed away. 

Mookeejek’s Magazine, New Series, Vol. IV, Whole No. XXVUI. 

April } 1875. 
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All causes for anxiety passed away when the Gaekwar 
was quietly deported and the demonstrations for him 
suppressed. The Coup d’etat is now matter of history. 

So Mulliar Rao was kept in confinement, on the 
ground that the charge against him might be thoroughly 
and openly investigated, and at length, after no little 
delay, his. judges were determined upon, and the 
tribunal constituted. At that time the public, what- 
ever its suspicions, had no right to indulge in fore- 
casts of the trial itself. For none could be sure 
of what kind of proof the Government of India 
had in store for the Commissioners. Soon enough, 
in the course of the trial, it became evident that the 
prosecution had not a leg to stand ort. At last its 
cloven foot was forcibly unveiled in Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine’s cross-examination of Colonel Phayre and 
his associates. Every day made more and more apparent 
the w r ant of judgment of the local officers and the in- 
capacity of the Supreme Government in which all these 
scandalous proceedings against a sovereign prince ori- 
ginated. The whole thing seemed to have been got 
up by a British political with a diseased liver, at 
last awoke to the imminent danger of forfeiting 
his fat post by constant irritation to, and interference 
with, the Sovereign to whom he was accredited, feel- 
ing at once discomfitted, disappointed and exasperated, 
grasping passionately at the feeblest straw of a hope, to 
maintain himself, — his imagination worked upon by 
the rascals whom, after the manner of his official 
tribe, he had about him — encouraged next, in his mono- 
mania of martyrdom, by his successor^ himself led by 
bureaucratic sympathy, if not also, unconsciously, by 
self-interest, unchecked by that judicial instinct the 
absence of which is so striking among our politicals and 
so weakening to the Empire ; and, lastly, both supported 
by the Police Officer deputed to make the preliminary 
enquiry, Mr. Souter, with his known incompetence. 
Whatever tho biliousness and hypochondriasis and 
horrors of Colonel Phayre, whatever the blue devils 
and black poisoners the poor gentleman was troubled 
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with, and however prepared his successor might be to 
fall into a sympathetic distemper, neither the diseased 
spleen of the one nor the friendly humouring of the 
other, would have sufficed to give more than a vague 
shadowy shape to the imaginings, or raise anything like 
the faintest presumption against the ruler of Baroda. lhen 
came Mr. Souter, bird of evil omen — ill wind that never 
blew any body good ! Mr. Souter, of all men, was sent 
down by the Viceroy to learn the truth for the 
Government of India ! 

Mr. Souter suited the purpose of hunting up evidence 
very well. Whatever shyness he affected at first, he suc- 
cumbed to the blue devils and black of Baroda, at last. If 
he did not succeed in procuring anything like proof of 
poisoning, or at least of the Gaekwar’s complicity, he is 
hardly to be blamed ; the fault lay rather with the Gaek- 
war. Mr. Souter may or may not be a good detective ; he 
challenges comparison with any Police officer for zidm. 
He did not disgrace his proud eminence as the head of the 
Police of the capital of the West by any faint-heartedness 
at Baroda. He imprisoned right and left ; screwed his 
possible witnesses night and morning. Though it was all 
to little effect towards the creation of proof — to as little 
as the shearing of pigs towards the gatheringof wool — his 
exertions worked him up into zeal, which in such a man as 
a matter of course went beyond the law ; and altogether 
he conceived a personal interest in the cause of the Re- 
sidents,— indentified himself with it. Thus he made up 
for deficiency of proof by the vehemence of his opinion 
against the Maharaja of Baroda. The Government of 
India apparently did not require more. 

The natives from tire commencement made no secret 
of their uneasiness at the interference, in such a delicate 
preliminary enquiry, of an officer like Mr. Souter, who 
had lost their confidence since the Bombay Riots. Many 
regarded His Highness Mulhar Rao a doomed man when 
Mr. Souter went to Baroda. It was a most unfortunate 
choice. Even the Anglo-Indian community, if it did 
not share the native distrust of the Bombay Police Com- 
missioner, could not confidently augur well of the mission 
of an officer who had not proved his possession of tact 
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and judgment. That community would have preferred 
almost any other officer who had made a name in the annals 
of the Police Administration. As the Government of India 
had taken the Baroda busines entirely in its hands, to the 
supersession of the Local Government, it would have done 
well to entrust the preliminary enquiry to an officer from 
tills side the country. A Bombay man was open to more 
than one kind of objection. A mere detective, however bril- 
liant, would have been a mistake. A mere detective might 
be good enough to hound an obscure ill-defended unfortu- 
nate through the sessions to prison, but his tricks generally 
would not hold water in a searching trial. Here, in a case in- 
volving the honor and liberty of a reigning Prince, a mere 
detective looked like a mere trifling — almost an huper- 
tencc. If the Government intended to act summarily 
on a convenient report, almost any body might be 
good enough to depute ; the less scrupulous the tool the 
more coveuient for the purpose. But having made up 
its mind for an open trial, it was a blunder to send on 
the preliminary enquiry any but a tried officer of excep- 
tional merit. A mere Police officer who had no notion 
of what constituted judicial evidence, or what would stand 
a judicial ordeal, was out of sphere on such a grave and 
delicate errand. The duty required an officer like Mr. 
Wauchope, C.B., of the Bengal Civil Service, successive- 
ly Commissioner for the suppression of Dacoiti and 
Commissioner of the Calcutta Police, ami now a Judge 
for many years. If Mr. Wauchope was not available, 
there were others. What ! could no other man be found 
than the one who so miserably bungled only yesterday 
in the Bombay Riots — to conduct this important and diffi- 
cult enquiry, affecting the character and position of a 
great ruler ? I low shall we explain that it did not oc- 
cur to Lord Northbrook, careful reader as he is of the 
papers, that no summary action taken on Mr. Souter’s 
report would have given the public any confidence in its 
substantial justice : — that there was nobody to warn liis 
Lordship that a sessions trial held on the commitment of 
Mr. Souter might be an unhappy committal on the part 
of Government ! 
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“ lie sees involves injury to the community over which 
“ ho presides cannot he kept unless lie breaks faith with 
“ bis subjects, and this he is especially bound to observe ; 
“ this indeed it is customary for rulers to engage them- 
“ selves by solemn oaths to observe.” 

There ! We seem to be listening to the ghost of 
Dalhousie. Here is the fitting Gooroo of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

All the above, iii one word, is this : Promises are all 
bosh : Treaties, mere waste paper ! — Entered into under 
compulsion, broken at convenience ! Advantage is the 
only motive for international action. Deceit is not dis- 
honorable. Surprizes arc fair play. There never is 
faith, anywhere, to make one afraid of a breach. 

There is nothing either good or bad ; 

’Tis thinking makes it so ! 

As for rights, they have no existence, no locus standi, in 
the sphere of polities. There, man is in a state of na- 
ture, in which everybody’s hand is raised against every 
other. There, promises are a means of gaining an ad- 
vantage over the unwary or the simple ; just as legitimate 
as the lying in ambush, among the tricks of warfare. 
They are tried, if possible, to gain time, to recruit one’s 
strength or adjust one’s forces, for a suitable opportunity 
for pouncing down upon the preordained victim, with 
unerring aim and effect. Promises are simply thrown out 
as baits ; it is for those to whom they are offered to judge 
for themselves whether they should take them or not. 
Politics, my good Sir, is a game of force and skill, in 
which there is a fair field — so to speak — but no favor. 
The conditions are known or ought to be understood — 
the phrases count for nothing, or rather they are simply 
ruses, where they are not empty compliments. Woe 
to him that pins his faith on them — him too, that walks 
the field as if it is not a bank of well-laid quick-sand ! 

Treaties, indeed! Would you know what treaties 
are in truth P They are instruments drawn up in 
a peculiar dialect, copious in double entendres, rieli 
in equivocality and technicality, agreed between dif- 
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fereut members of a body of experts; commonly 
instruments employed for mystification or mischief or 
witchery. At best they are but words. Philoso- 
pher’s — experts in their own way — are fond of the 
paradox that words do not express thought so much as 
they govern thought, that they lend the mind ideas, not 
symbolize in sounds the pre-existing ideas of the mind. 
The caste diplomatique beat hollow even the philoso- 
phers in their appreciation of the value of these articu- 
late or picture symbols. Philosophers, though ready 
enough for logomachy and verbal confusion, still share 
with the generality of mankind some vague notion that 
words are an index to the mind. The treaty-making 
caste repudiate the delusion altogether. With a profound 
and reverent appreciation of the favors of the Almighty, 
they believe that language was given to man to con- 
ceal his thoughts. There is no doubt of their employ- 
ment of it in the same fervent spirit. 

After all, there arc Treaties and Treaties. Treaties 
may be met by Treaties. There are Treaties for wrong, 
as there are laws for the enactment of arbitrary power. 
There are Treaties to beguile, Treaties to cajole, Treatios 
to tempt. There arc Open Treaties and Treaties Secret, 
Treaties White and Treaties lied. It is significant 
that though dishonorable statesmen, have lived in all 
ages, it is to an Anglo-Indian that the world owes the 
first reduction of falsehood in black and white, sealed 
and delivered, to a system. 

After all, of what use are Treaties before cannon- 
balls ? Where is the guarantee of good faith ? Who 
shall curb the ambition of kings ? What is the value, 
of the professions of those who ( it used to be said ) lie 
in foreign countries for the good of their own, when rul- 
ing ministers themselves do not scruple to befool each 
other with cock and bull stories — when great Powers 
arc not ashamed to put in black and white the thing that 
is not ? Cold. Steel, not Cotton, is King. There will 
every now and then be assurances to the contrary ; solemn 
asseverations — word of honor. Take them for what 
they are worth ; — believe them at your peril ! The 
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periodical jubilees at the supposed prospeet of tlie aboli- 
tion of war are periodical attempts to feel the pulse 
of the times. The periodical proposals to settle interna- 
tional differences by arbitration are periodical trials to 
test the credulity and self-confidence (in their own 
resources ) of rivals and neighbours — to see which are 
fit objects for encroachment, victims for bullying. 
The Peace carnival on the occasion of the London Ex- 
hibition of 1851 was followed by the carnage in right 
earnest in the Crimea in ’54. Yet, from first to last, the 
great military Empire of Louis Napoleon — of him who 
fought against Austria to establish Italian independence 
and rectify his own frontier, who but for the other Powers 
would have rectified his northern and north-eastern 
frontiers, and even “ avenged Waterloo” if he found it 
convenient, who founded a vassal empire in America 
by taking advantage of the moment of sorest trial of 
the United States — was, we were told, svnonimous with 
Peace. The usurpation of December 1851, at least the 
assumption of 1852, was the signal for the closing of the 
European temple of Janus. A still more formidable 
Empire of Peace is that of William, the new Kaiser of 
Germany. These tooth-and-nail armed Military Powers 
— they are all, all so many guarantees of peace on 
earth and good-will towards all men. They shadow 
forth the approaching kingdom of Christ. The standard 
of morals they teach is exemplary. The Erench shewed 
their respect for obligations by annexing Nice and 
Savoy — the Germans by robbing Denmark. We have 
had an authoritative exposition of the meaning and 
uses of pledges from Russia by which the world has 
been such edified. England, since the downfall of Na- 
peoleon the Great, has singly been good for nothing 
better than laying a road in the highlands of Abyssinia or 
capturing the Umbrella of King Caffec, or winning 
bloodless battles over Indian hill-tribes, or fulminating 
professorial despatches a la Bussell on the whole duty 
of man and Afghan parents. But directly Prance, the 
other Power which fought for and obtained the Treaty 
of Paris, was down in the late War, Russia thought it 
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right to repudiate it. It was ccrtaiuly the most oppor- 
tune moment. There does not seem to have been any 
question of decency or generosity to hesitate at. In 
her repeated declarations of pacific intentions in Cen- 
tral Asia — against the tenour of what seems her settled 
Asiatic Policy — she has proved her thorough profi- 
ciency in the art of bamboozlement. 

Yet we must not suppose that she means anything 
improper or hostile. England, however she may be 
overreached or bullied by other Great Powers, has in 
India a fine field for compensation by practicing, on 
smaller fry, conduct she has to submit to, from the poli- 
tical whales of the West. It might be taken for 
granted that she would make the most of the advan- 
tage. Yet, according to all noble precedents, she is 
proper and peaceful — benevolent to the last degree. 
They are all, all honorable ladies and gentlemen. The 
Empire is Peace. Peace — Peace- — alas! where there is 
no Peace ! 


We do not by any means say that it is all wrong. 
Ear from it. We dare say, in one aspect, it is all right; 
under one impression, it was, to some extent, inevitable. 
It may, or may not, be successful, in the long run. Eor 
the moment it has passed without the necessity of firing 
a penny cracker. Meanwhile let us try to unders- 
tand it. 

Right or wrong, success or no success, the Baroda 
business is a great business. None since the Mutinies so 
great ! No game so high or deep, — none so far reach- 
ing in its consequences on the relations of our Govern- 
ment with the Country Powers- -none so widely-affect- 
ing, so all involving ! Since Lord Dalhousie announced 
in the Gazette — the consummation of 80 years of covet- 
ting — that Oudh could, after all the endless shuffling and 
mean jugglery and breaches of faith, be at length finally 
openly swallowed in safety, and decreed that the House 
•of Saadat Khan must cease to reign, no more impor- 
tant Resolution has been taken by the Govern- 
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ment of India than this Proclamation. No more po- 
tentially risky measure has gone forth since Lord Can- 
ning by a stroke of the pen confiscated all rights in 
the soil of Oudh, though only to give them away freed 
from all old encumbrances. It is fortunate for Lord 
Northbrook that no Ellenborougli reigns at the India 
Offi.ce to expose, in language ever to bo remembered, 
the dangerous tendency of his Act. Whether or no the 
eloquent condemnation of the able but erratic Earl, 
had any effect on the Viceroy’s views, whether or no it 
merely anticipated his settled policy, the fact remains 
that Lord Canning dispensed with the right hand as 
reward for loyalty, or as condition of immediate submis- 
sion, what he had seized with the left as punishment 
for war and murder. May lus present successor bo 
guided by that bright example ! The risks, though, of a 
violent measure are all the same, whatever the harm- 
lessness or even liberality of the intentions concealed 
within it, or the extent of the benefits to be developed 
from it in the future. That risk was Lord Canning’s 
when he appropriated all property in the soil iu Oudh, 
quite as much as it was Lord Dalhousio’s when lie ap- 
propriated the state and sovereignty. The same risk 
was unquestionably run by Lord Northbrook, in 
deposing and placing in durance a great Mahratta 
sovereign. Doubtless the three British Proconsuls had 
immense advantages on their side. Since the downfall 
of the powerful military monarchy founded by ltanjit 
Singh, the British have been the masters of the situation 
in India. In each of the three instances, tlxo exhibi- 
tion of prepared ness and the prestige of power in re- 
serve and the calculation of the grave consequences of 
failure acting on weakness, physical and moral, ensured 
success to the ‘particular policy. But though the one 
side played with several of the principal cards known, 
and the whole manipulated by themselves, the game 
was obviously not without its share of hazards. Even 
under the most favourable circumstances, something 
untoward might turn up to defeat the most approved 
calculations. 
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The best laid schemes of man and mouse 
Aft gaug away. 

We have not yet constructed a science of history. 
The moral man repudiates the absolute control qf 
arithmetic. The freedom of the will practically sur- 
vives Auguste Comte. There is such a thing yet as 
moral force. Courage is in no small degree a moral 
Quality. There may be strength in a cause absent in 
the men. The courage of despair may yet be a fact to 
upturn all expectations built on the assumption of the 
necessary submission of weakness. Suicide has not been 
abolished by Act of Parliament or the British Pres- 
tige. 

No doubt, enthusiasm goes but a small way against 
rifled cannon. But it confessedly goes some way. If 
it cannot win, it may embarrass. Governments, after 
all, desire to govern, or at least to subdue, not to ex- 
tinguish. ' The peculiar position of the Government of 
India — the paramountcy it claims — makes it its parti- 
cular interest to preserve in order to govern. A de- 
populated Oudh, a Guzerat run to jungle were no 
blessing to it, but rather a sore inconvenience. An 
exasperated tribe or a maddened Princo could not fail 
to be a grave embarrassment, might be a severe trial 
even to the resources of British India. 

Nor should it be forgotten that difficulties have the 
inconvenient property of attraction. It never rains 
but it pours. A difficulty originally small in itself 
may derive cumulative force from union with others. 
A difficulty may be a signal, may be the feeble spark 
to a long laid train of explosive circumstances. 

The most extraordinary part of this extraordinary 
business is its ordinariness. It seems sq much a mat- 
ter of course. The most insouciant can hardly fail 
to catch the epical grandeur and proportions of the 
storjr, but it has been gone through like any large 
‘' City,” transaction. The Government of India has 
pursued the even tenour of its way. The. mills of the 
state have not been put anywhere to even a momentary 
partial stop. There has been no indication at Govern- 
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mcnt-House that anything was the matter with the 
empire at any point, in any of its relations — far less that 
a resolution big with the fate of a great Prince and of 
his State was forming. A bazaar gossip of an intrigue 
in Central Asia, two-thirds unintelligible and one-third 
insignificant, gives more uneasiness. Clearly, Yarkand 
is terrible — Yunan something — in comparison with Gu- 
zerat or the Deccan, or Rajwara. 

It is the quiet peacefulness, the attorney-like business- 
likeness, the apparent Bunnia-likc simplicity, of what is 
really the tragic catastrophe of a great state drama 
which constitutes its most startling, mayhap its most 
dajagerous, feature. War in fact, is declared by a Jain 
profession of reverence for life. A Brahman’s impas- 
siveness of demeanor recommends even the purposes of 
ambition or spirit of meddlesomeness. The Baroda Pro- 
clamation is not Peace, though it draws not blood. It 
is a coup d'etat, though with rose-water. It is certainly 
a stroke of power against power, conceived in cold 
blood, planned and executed unto the last in cold blood, 
submitted to in cold blood by the immediate victim, 
and so accepted by the powers indirectly affected, and 
the country at large, — all in cold blood. 

Whatever flattering unction courtiers may lay to the 
heart of rulers, whatever the language of diplomats, or 
views of statesmen, or dreams of optimists, to ns the 
unbroken peacefulness is not altogether so cheering. In 
some respects it is the saddest part of the affair — in none 
very reassuring. That all this should be done without 
the necessity of firing a shot, shows the sad pass to which 
the country has come. That the Viceroy should, on the 
report of a Police officer, actually send a warrant for 
the apprehension of a sovereign in his own capital at 
tho head of his troops and people, in order to his being 
tried, like a common malefactor, shows the abject de- 
gradation of all Powers on the Indian Continent save 
the British, shows how superior are the rights and 
dignity of the meanest British subject to tho rights and 
privileges of such trumpery monarchs of the chess- 
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board* — shows the estimation in which tho latter are 
held by our Government. That the ruler of Baroda 
could be taken in custody more easily, at least more 
quietly, than a petty Bengali zemindar, shows the last 
effects of the repeated British encroachments on the 
weakness of the native states, till their Princes have 
ceased to respect themselves. If we did not sec tho 
feat accomplished before our eyes, it would be incredible 
that one Power, even a great Power, could treat, as we 
have just treated Baroda, another Power, however in- 
ferior, that it could treat with worse levity than lords 
usually show towards abject vassals, a self governing 
Principality, howsoever petty, whose relations with itself 
are professedly regulated by treaties. 

Such an act is justified, if at all, by its success. We 
have reason to congratulate the Viceroy and ourselves 
on his success, so far. But we ought to restrain our- 
selves in any undue exultation. The game of empire 
is not one short game, or a play of one sitting, but a 
very protracted business, with much room, in time and 
circumstances, for compensations. It is one, moreover, 
in which appearances arc apt to deceive, in which it is 
difficult to make sure whether a result is an advantage 
or a disadvantage. The gain on one head may mean 
loss on another. The victory of to-day may be but tbo 
earnest of defeat to-morrow, or the day- after, perchance 
by a new enemy. We trust there are no grounds for 
anxiety. Wo have still some confidence in the wisdom 


• * .Raja Apurva Krishna, of the Shovahazar family, a type of our Cal- 

cutta Rajas, author of “ Tho Conquerors of fluid” (Persian and English,) for- 
merly Poet Laureate to the King of Delhi, subsequently — since the destruc- 
tion of the Mogul Empire iu'SH with the banishment of ftih&dnr Shah — 
Knight of the most Exalted Order of some thing or other of Portugal, 
member of many learned Societies iu Europe, in fact aavan, was .asked in 
the course of his examination in a well known family suit in the High 
Court why lie, Raja as he was, did not provide bettor for the Ranee ? Heat 
once replied -r“ How can I afford i Rajas ! We are only chess board Kings, 
my lord.” Apurva Krishna B&hadar, it should be remembered, is not a post- 
mutiny or a famine Rajah. Wo would look in vain for such candor as his 
from the plutocrats who have acquired their only patent of nobility by 
bribes and pseudo charity — men who have wasted thousands on this vanity 
who would not giro alms for the love of Hod. 
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of the Viceroy, by the exercise of justice and moderation, 
to steer clear of a policy which, though triumphant 
for the moment, may yet have the effect of weakening 
the empire. But while men in power are not likely to 
want admirers to burn incense to them and magnify the 
veriest trifles, make the most of doubtful successes, and 
gloss over failures, it is the duty of honest and loyal 
citizens to remind them of possible dangers, mayhap in 
the far off distance of decades, contingent on mistakes 
in present? policy. 

The state of things brought out is not one for un- 
mixed gratulatiori'. In as much as British supremacy 
is the supremacy of order, the conversion of an Asiatic 
kingdom into a British Province is one to make glad 
the heart of every friend of the human race. It means 
immunity from constant invasions, freedom from the 
plundering and slave-hunting raids of frontier hill 
tribes, the extinction of Pindaris and thugs, the sup- 
pression of female infanticide and forcible suttee, the 
abolition of dharna and barbarous ordeals, the repres- 
sion of professional rascals of fakirs and Pandas and 
such other scum of Brahmanocracy and the territorial 
nobility. It means the possibility of the accumula- 
tion of property and the diffusion of comfort. But 
there is unfortunately a dark side to the picture. In the 
absence of the conditions for a noble activity, property 
may be a burden. Without national existence or a 
worthy career, comfort may be a disgrace. Order 
may be too orderly. Tranquility may be the quiescence 
of death. Order is a doubtful boon without it consist 
with life. Life is more valuable than a lifeless order, 
for life carries with it a 11 possibilities, even those of 
order and progress. Death is simply — death. We do not 
assert that Britain has imposed, consciously or un- 
consciously, such a blasting order. We only point out 
the liabilities of dependent dominion. Man is too im- 
perfect for the endowment of unchecked power. It is in 
the possession of such absolute power that our Govern- 
ment finds itself by the quiet issue of the Baroda pro- 
ceedings. It is precisely the kind of authority that is 
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apt to demoralize both the weilder and its objects. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the Indian Con- 
tinent Great Britain is absolutely supreme. Her fiat is 
law — her vagaries command respect — her very injustice 
must be obeyed. The Viceroy, as the representative 
of this Power, is practically an absolute despot, in some 
respects more formidable than any Emperor of Delhi 
ever was. There is no tribunal anywhere in Asia, no 
power in Princes or people, to call him to account. 
Indeed the whole people are as playthings *to him ; 
Princes he makes or unmakes at pleasure. 

We who are loyal to the Government — loyal from 
immediate personal advantage, loyal from the. sympathy 
of education, loval far more from unselfish calculation 
of what is best for our father-land and our race, in the 
present as well as in the future, — have had as yet no 
cause to repine at the uninterrupted career of British 
success. Nevertheless, it is our duty, . as a part and 
proof of that loyalty, to remind our rulers that, as ac- 
cording to the well-known maxim of the Erench cynic, 
there is something in the misfortunes of our best friends 
which does not displease us, there is something in the 
character of British supremacy which somewhat repels 
the people. Great, brilliant, long-continued success, 
undiversified by reverses, provokes if not the dormant 
envy, at least the spirit of mischievousness, a modicum 
of which seems to go into the composition of the human 
heart, which in its milder form makes us desire to 
see a swaggering bully or even a big thundering fellow 
licked by some plucky or lucky little dare-devil. 
Apart from the operation of this feeling, there are other 
causes for the indifference and jealousy of India towards 
the progress of the supremacy of Britain in the East. 
Her power is too great not to be alarming. The 
spectacle is overpowering to the imagination — the reali- 
ty is sure to be crushing to any one so unfortunate as 
to tempt or irritate it. No one can divest himself of the 
feeling that the existence of such a power is a per- 
manent menace to all. In truth the very existence 
has been sufficient to crush the spirit of all. 
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It need not be so. Under other conditions, it would 
not be so. There is at this moment a good parallel 
to the British omnipotence in India in the United 
States’ supremacy on the Continent of America. There 
is no nation so proud, in season and out of season, of 
the power and prestige of their Government as the 
people of the Union. They have good reasons to he so. 
For, the people and the Government are one. The evil 
of British power in India, as well as its inherent weak- 
ness, lies in the absence not only of the ties of close 
ethnic and religious consanguinity — these are not prac- 
tically of so much consequence as bigots are apt to 
fancy— -hut of those other important artificial ties which 
result from moral and political affiliation between the 
rulers and the ruled. It is a power essentially foreign, 
not only in origin but throughout its progress. The 
people did not found it, — it does not depend on the 
people for its maintenance. It is a Government over, 
rather than of, India. It is an oligarchy of foreigners, 
deliberately, or by disposition, isolated from the people. 
Sympathy is a plant too delicate to grow under such 
circumstances. A magnificence which, in some im- 
portant respects, is independent of the people, they 
canot be expected much to care for. They are not 
likely to be proud of achievements — in arms or policy — 
in which they are nowhere — to feel a lively personal 
interest in the aggrandisement of a power and author- 
ity they do not share. 

We are not disposed lightly to find fault. We are 
aware of the difficulties of Government in giving un- 
qualified satisfaction to parties and the public. We have 
some notion, however dim as being formed without 
personal experience, of the responsibility of high office. 
We have seen repeated instances of how men have failed 
in a ministerial position to realize the promises of a 
period of Opposition. We are sure journalists will not 
find Government such a bed of roses as they would 
seem to fancy it. We share a good deal of the general 
confidence of the community in the ability, assiduity and 
determination to do his best of the present Viceroy. 
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In the absence of fuller information, therefore, we were 
willing to believe his action respecting Baroda, proper. 
We share with all our countrymen a tenderness for the 
Native States. With them, too, in that tenderness, we 
view with concern and sorrow any diminution of the 
status, dignity and rights of the Great Western Princi- 
pality now under a cloud. That tenderness does not 
in the slightest degree imply the sympathy of the native 
community with the crimes of their Princes — least of 
all their condonement of the Gaekwar’s attempt to poison 
Colonel Phayre, supposing he did poison him. Modem 
Europeans are accustomed to pride themselves on having 
founded the Law of Nations. There was, in their opinion, 
nothing like a sense of international obligation among 
the ancients. The liberal speculations of Cicero are 
regarded as the exception to the practice of his country- 
men or their intellectual masters the Greeks. How could 
the idea of fairness, not to say law, towards other tribes 
and nations be expected of people -among whom the 
terms stranger and enemy were synonyms ! International 
Law is no older than Grotius. According to this self- 
complaisant view, Christianity was a previous necessity, 
before the Ethics of War and. Peace could be a possibility.* 
Whatever the truth of the remark in the West, it has no 
application to the East. Nor is it anything of a reproach 
to Europe that she has learnt to be just to strangers who 
can not enforce their rights, within the last few centuries 
during which she has picked up the other rudiments of 
civilization. But Asia the hoary-headed, Asia the autoc- 
thonous, Asia the discoverer and first teacher of duties 
and arts, cannot dishonor her sages and kings of old by 
the political flattery of pretending to receive as a new 
revelation an ancient, very ancient and yet unforgotten, 
lesson. In India the morals of warfare and duties of princes 
to one another have ever formed a part of the art of polity 
— Rdjaniti. It does not matter that the Indian Aryans, 

♦ Histoire des Proges dn Droit des gens en Europe et en Ameriques. fyc. 
Par Henry Wheaton. 2nd edition, 2 vola. Licpsig, 1864, 

Elements of International Law. By the same author. 3rd edition. Phila- 
delphia, 1846. Preface to the third edition. 

Kent’s Commentaries on American Law, 34 vols. seventh edition. New 
York, 1851, vol. I, Part I. 
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like the Greeks and Romans, regarded foreigners as “bar- 
barians” — mlechhas. For, except perhaps in the earliest 
Vedic times of desperate struggle, of which we find 
some traces in some of the Rig Hymns, their attitude 
towards non- Aryans was one of some contempt and pity 
— not of hate, such as the civilized peoples of ancient 
Europe by tlieir language entertained towards the races 
around them. Certain it is that an international jurispru- 
dence had been worked out in the Panjab as early 
as the wars of the Mahdbh&rata. With regard to the 
point involved in the case under notice, the inviolability 
of ambassadors rests in the eyes of all Hindus on 
authority much stronger than international law ; it is 
absolutely a part and parcel of their religion, and 
not an accidental or minor part and parcel. Were 
it not that the people of India relying on their 
experience, at once of Native Princes and the British 
Ministers at then* Courts, utterly discredited the charge 
against the Gaekwar, as by instinct led, — his own country- 
men would have with one voice repudiated fellowship 
with him, execrated his name. It would be more to 
the point to • attempt to explain the native 
sympathy for native Princes on the principle of 
national leanings — by the admission — dread heresy to a 
world which has received its creed from that Professor of 
the Philosophy of Indian History, Sir Henry Elliot ! — 
of the patriotism of the people. The native sympathy, 
as it is akin to the universal pity for the weak, the 
persecuted and the helpless, is, in point of fact, due to the 
native knowledge of the native princely suffocation under 
British pressure, — the native princely despair under the 
petty domination of the indifferent British men who 
compose the bulk of our diplomatic service. 

We own to a tenderness for the Gaekwar himself. 
But neither the one tenderness nor the other, because 
it should not, does not, blind us to the interests of truth 
and justice. If the Gaekwar seriously planned the death 
of the British representative at his court, we are quite 
prepared to give him up and his cause. If he had been 
a citizen of the Empire, we would not have cared for 
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how ho was dealt with, provided he gqjt justice and fair- 
ness. Because he happens to be a Prince, we wish none 
the less that he may be brought to account, if there is 
any case against him. All we wish is that, in his crimes, 
the state of Baroda, which he merely represents for the 
moment, may not suffer — above all, that other States may 
not be involved in his degradation. To meet the double 
condition — to try and punish the Gaekwar, if guilty, 
and yet not try and punish Baroda, or affect the Native 
States — was a difficult problem. It was this problem that 
Lord Northbrook had to solve. How has the Viceroy 
met it ? 

We cannot congratulate Lord Northbrook on his solu- 
tion. Indeed, he seems to have missed one half of the 
problem — by far the most difficult part. He has evident- 
ly had one idea — the necessity of investigating the charge 
against the Gaekwar, and of punishing him, if the charge 
was made out. No candid man will dispute the neces- 
sity. Justice is a paramount claim. In the present ins- 
tance, its claim is urged by policy itself. Surely the 
British Power cannot with safety allow itself to be trifled 
with. Surely even a great Chief cannot be permitted to 
poison a British officer. But his greatness and indepen- 
dence claimed a special regard. We have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that Lord Northbrook has failed 
in exhibiting that regard — we do not say, we do not 
believe, from want of intention. We ' simply say he has 
failed. 

We pity his failure ; we grieve at it. We grieve the more 
that the Cause of the Princes seems more and more hopeless. 

. Where Lord Northbrook has not done well, it was not much 
likely others would have done better. It seems impossible 
under present circumstances to do much better. The 
absence of high political ability among the native Chiefs, 
the very want among them of physical vitality, tenacity 
and fertility, with their consequence of frequent adop- 
tions and minorities — in other words, interregnums of weak- 
ness — in the succession, and the expansion, in various ways, 
and consolidation, in many respects, of British India, have 
together gone on for a long series of years, undermining 
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the power, and diminishing the importance, of the Native 
States, till they find themselves so utterly prostrate that 
it is not easy, — it is extremely difficult, if not quite 
impracticable, — even where there is a will, to see one’s way 
to putiish a prince without compromising his country, or 
punish the prince without crushing: him. Such as the 
way was. Lord Northbrook has not discovered it. Hid 
far up in the serene heights of genuine statesmanship 
and originality, it remains unsuspected by the realistic 
intellect of the Viceroy — to be the glory of some future 
Proconsul with the unselfish craft of a Chdnakya and the 
imagination of a Disreali. 

Lord Northbrook moves in a lower plane of ideas and 
aspirations. In his sphere, however, he is a king, for wisdom 
and moderation. Only the sphere does not go far enough. 
To this Baroda business he was clearly unequal. He has 
made a mess of it. Yet it is difficult, with candour, to 
impeach the motives of Lord Northbrook. There are in 
his action obvious indications of a spirit of justice and 
fair-play. So difficult are the duties of statesmen, that 
the highest sense of justice, united with the most enlight- 
ened judgment, cannot, by any particular course, escape 
all criticism, avoid all error. Statesmanship in its na- 
ture is condemned to a choice among inconvenient altera- 
tives. In rejecting the unsatisfactoriness of a secret 
enquiry through a secret department like the Foreign 
Office — in eluding the prejudice to which such a mode 
is liable — the Viceroy has laid himself open to the charge 
of lowering the dignity and status of the Gaekwar, and, in 
the latter’s person, those of the Native States in general. 
He, however, simply intended to profit by the experience of 
the agitation on the case of the ex-Nawab of Tonk, in which 
Lord Lawrence was accused of injustice and secrecy. 
“ You Native Princes,” says Lord Northbrook, “ complain 
of it as a grievance that you are tried by a secret irres- 
ponsible tribunal like the Foreign Office or its agents. 
You cannot expect that such a complaint shall stop 
all enquiry into your crimes. You point to the 
advantage that the meanest British subjects enjoy 
of their causes being tried by regular courts, with 
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numerous appeals unto the Highest Court of the Empire, 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council. You glibly talk of the 
denial to you of opportunities for proving your innocence. 
You need not repine under me. You will get the said 
opportunities” — with a vengeance, he might have added. 
It is lamentable to see a minister of Lord Northbrook’s 
capacity and experience listening to the rhetorical appeals 
or miscellaneous suggestions of agitators and agents for 
deposed Princes, in preference to dependence on himself, 
for shaping his course in regard to the suspected Gaekwar. 
Such agents and advocates are not always a superior class 
who care for more than the immediate success, or under- 
stand the true interests and dignity of their clients. In 
stress for a point, they may throw out any suggestion by 
way of an argumentum ad misericordiam. Practical men 
know what they are worth. Lord Northbrook has 
steered clear of the Sylla of secret enquiry to be stranded 
on the Charibdis of the degradation of the Native Prince. 
He commenced with an initial mistake. He failed to 
appreciate the position of the Gaekwar. The idea upper- 
most in his mind was how to bring the Gaekwar to justice. 
That idea, and the way he set about in carrying it out, are 
inconsistent with the divinity that doth hedge a king. 
Reigning Princes are not to be brought to justice 
like ordinary citizens. True, that perfect impunity 
belongs not to man. Even kings cannot set at nought 
law or morality without jeopardy to their power or 
even person. Practical immunity, however, from 
obedience to judicial processes is the prerogative of 
princes. Their position exempts them from the call to 
answer criminal charges before anything like a judicial 
tribunal. If nations in their exultation at new powers 
have presumed to sit in judgment in regular court over 
their deposed sovereigns, no king has ever claimed any- 
thing like a judicial jurisdiction over foreign rulers. 
•Such a judicial jurisdiction, inconsistent as it is with the 
independence of the numerous minor States, has been 
claimed by our Government over the Gaekwar, and ex- 
ercised over him, perforce. It is idle to say that the recent 
Commission was but a committee of enquiry directed 
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to make a report to the appointing authority, not a 
court empowered to pass sentence. The name is nothing. 
The Commission was as much a court as the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council which, too, in form, 
report its opinion to the Crown. Indeed, it was more 
so — as a hody taking evidence on oath, of witnesses 
examined and cross-examined before it — a court at 
once of first instance and final, without the check 
of an appellate judiciary. The necessity which com* 
pelled the Gaekwar to submit to the jurisdiction did not 
rectify the original illegally of the tribunal. In asmuch- 
as he had no right to be liberal with the privileges of 
the Baroda Baj, his free and willing submission could 
not legalize its pretensions. The equity and moderation 
of our Government in imposing such a tribunal on 
the weakness of a foreign Prince remained questionable, 
all the same. Our Government cannot claim to have 
evinced due respect for the rights of its minor allies 
or care to carry out its pledge of protection and renun- 
ciation of views of avarice or ambition. 

The Gaekwar submitted to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission under protest. His unconditional sub- 
mission could not absolve Lord Northbrook from 
the responsibility of such a politico-judicial experiment. 

Though to all intents and purposes a judicial tribu- 
nal, the Commission was a strange one in all conscience. 
It was neither a court of law nor one of equity. It was 
not a court of conscience, good or bad, nor yet a court 
of chivalry. It was not a tribunal of peers nor a cham- 
ber of judges. Even less was it a committee of sovereigns. 
It was a mixed quasi-political body of Princes, statesmen 
and diplomats, with a sprinkling of Kasis. Such as it 
was, it was a creature foreign to our Constitution. We 
at least labored under the impression that we lived — 
even in this Indian Empire — under a Constitution. 
The establishment of the Baroda Court and its accep- 
tance by India and England tend somewhat to shake the 
notion. Hoes Lord Northbrook wish to set up a Viceregal 
despotism, pure and simple, to which neither Parliament 
nor the Crown lays claim ? Here is a High Court— 
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disguised however under another name,— limited, though, 
to a single enquiry — a court in dignity and for its 
work above all the High Courts established by Her 
Majesty’s Letters Patent under Acts of Parliament, — 
constituted by his simple edict. Under what authority 
he exercises such an autocratic power, we wonder. 
There are Legislatures in every Presidency of India, 
and a Supreme Legislature in England. How can a 
court be established independent of any and all these 
sources of authority ? 

We wonder Sir Richard Couch did not hesitate to 
accept the Presidency of the Court. Warren fastings 
was impeached for appointing Sir Richard’s predecessor, 
the first of his official line, to the Presidency of the 
Sudder Court, and Sir Ellijali Impcy was impeached for 
receiving the appointment. His retirement from the 
office of Lord Chief Justice of Bengal — if lie had resign- 
ed it — might remove the absolute legal objections to Sir 
Richard’s acceptance of his recent commission, but 
cannot alter the questionablcncss of his countenance 
towards an institution without precedent or authority. 

It is significant that Lord Northbrook does not pre- 
tend to cite his authority. If he acted as British Vice- 
roy, the Judicial Committee he appointed was invalid. 
As usurping Gaekwar, pro tem., he could not well bring 
his predecessor to trial, nor were his judicial Lords 
bound to serve him. 

The personnel of the Court was no less extraordinary 
and objectionable. This is the first time that the 
sovereign rulers of Native India have formally been 
commanded to give up their remaining pretensions to 
independence by accepting, at a time of peace, and not 
in connection with their own dominions, civil duties 
under the British Indian Empire. This is beyond any- 
thing the Great Mogul ever assumed over any neighbour, 
however humhje, who was anything like independent, 
de facto or dejure. Independent sovereigns, no doubt, 
with dignity and .without compromise, undertake duties 
in reference to disputes between their neighbours. Here 
in this Baroda matter, it is not only that the sovereigns 
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are not asked to do a favor, but they are ordered to 
take office, and sent out on a commission. No one has 
been deceived by the miserable pretcnco of the distinc- 
tion between a Court and an Enquiry. Everything 
about the late Commission marked its character as a 
British Court. None else is recognized by our Consti- 
tution, such as it is. It was not formed so as to ward 
from it the imputation of such a character. . If foreign 
rulers took part in it, the fact does not matter. The 
rulers were simply degraded, and degraded themselves. 
Nor did Princes alone take part in it, but commingled 
themselves with the dust of baser humanity — low in 
the dust, as it were ! That those who sat at the late 
trial formed, or at least were meant for, a regular 
Court, and not an august meeting of Sovereigns, 
assisted by Privy Councillors and Chancellors, it is 
patent on the name of the thing, and the face of the 
Notification. It was a “ Commission.” Small differ- 
ence between a Commission and a Court ! If so much 
virtue lies in a name, then have the Commissions which 
have from time to time tried so many officers of 
Government been recognized under a mistake, then the 
highest appellate tribunal for all British Dependencies, 
as only a committee, is no Court. A court is a machi- 
nery for the determination judicially of facts in dispute, 
and the Baroda Commission, or Committee or Board 
or whatever else you like to call it, strictly conformed 
to the definition. Anyhow, the degradation of the 
Native Princes was real. There can be no doubt of 
what a Commission implies, and they served on a 
Commission — received each a commission. Maharaja 
Sindhia and Maharaja Jeypore were not requested, but 
openly before the world appointed. To all appearance, 
the Government of India did not care to observe towards 
crowned princes the courtesy that even British subjects 
not in state pay would exact. People cannot help re- 
garding it as an indication of the utter weakness 
and absence of sense of dignity of the Princes. It is 
not unlikely that the Princes were privately requested; 
indeed that they had been previously sounded to 
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ascertain whether they would comply with the request. 
But that does not alter their public humiliation. As re- 
gards honor, what is private is as nothing. Public res- 
pect depends on the public judging on public facts, 
and it is only the appointment of the Maharajas that 
the public sees. If there was any correspondence of a 
character more soothing to their status and honor, 
thus compromised by the publication of the Govern- 
ment warrant, it was due to them to publish it. If 
there was no ulterior design to attack their independ- 
ence (such as it is,) or at least to leave open a way 
to such attack, on the basis of their quiet acceptance 
of a gazetted appointment in the Foreign Department 
of British India, it is difficult to understand why that 
correspondence was not published in the same Gazette 
to check the interpretation of the appointment, and 
save the honor of the Princes. Without the aid of 
such a hypothesis it is difficult even to understand 
the terms of the Notification. Nay, if it was not 
intended to constitute a British Court, though a special 
Court, only pro tern, the Notification is an inexpli- 
cable affront to the Maharajas. If the so-called com- 
mission was to be an honorary and honorable • sitting 
of crowned heads and ministers and experts, there was 
no occasion for the use of the habitual language of 
sovereigns to servants and subjects. The Notification 
is not in the nature of a submission of matters in dis- 
pute to arbitrators, or of a request to equals, or to 
independent rulers, of howsoever low a degree ; it 
plainly purports to be a patent of office — a sanad of 
' service. The difference of political status between the 
several classes of sovereigns, foreign subjects, subjects 
and servants joined together in one undertaking, did 
not render a confounding of their several distinct 
positions by the Government of India unavoidable. 
It was within the resources of the English language, 
meagre as it is, to make a distinction in addressing the 
several parties. They could be addressed differently and 
separately, by different communications. Above all, 
there was no necessity, unless for the sake of being 
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theatrical, or except in the spirit of an attorney habituated 
to forms, or for the assumption of absolute empire oyer 
Independent India, to give the document calling to- 
gether a meeting of the Princes and Statesmen and 
kazis the particular form given to it, far less to publish 
the said document in the Gazette. Neither that form 
nor that publication, nor both together, could give the 
Commission any validity it did not otherwise possess. 
They could not render the Viceroy’s creation of a court 
uncontemplated by Parliament, unsanctioned by the 
Indian legislature, a whit legal. Still less could they 
confer on it a jurisdiction over Baroda and its ruler. 
Neither were they likely to command for it the con- 
fidence of the people of India or justify the Viceregal 
policy with the public of Great Britain. That people 
and that public know full well that the Gazette is the 
record of the least important of political matters and 
papers, that international designs are kept a sealed 
secret, that international intrigues are never published. 
If all the forms of judiciary could bo observed, sym- 
metry might require the formal appointment and its 
publication. But the Commissioners did not, for one 
thing, enter on their duties taking the usual oath. Such 
as the Viceroy show's himself, we can imagine his scru- 
ples to dispense with such a formality even in carrying 
out a liigh-handed measure against another State, but he 
could not see his way to satisfaction on this score, 
without rouzing attention. Though Lord Northbrook 
took it upon himself to establish without authority from 
the legislature, by his own prerogative of Viceroy, a 
Viceroy’s Bench, a High Court for the trial of Princes 
in alliance with British India, he can of right command 
the services of only the employes and servants of the 
State. If the Native Princes submit to serve the Viceroy 
in conjunction with British servants, it is partly through 
fear, partly through ignorance of what their compliance 
implies. If the Viceroy imposed an oath of office on 
them, the film on their eyes would have been removed and 
they would have rejected the implication. It is thus, in 
the quiet usual way, but not always or wholly without 
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design, that the Native Princes, — who, however strongly 
developed their instinct of self-advantage, whatever 
the natnral shrewdness or acquired cleverness, or cun- 
ning if you will, of any of them, whatever even the 
superior talents and ability of their ministers, are as 
mere children lisping diplomacy or groping in the dark 
as to the nature, causes and consequences of political 
moves — are sacrificed : sacrificed, not in the clash of 
power — they do not repine of that, in fact, there is no 
clash, for they have accepted their inferiority — but in 
the clash of knowledge and intellect. The poor fellows 
are compromised, by consent as it were, because not 
suspecting it ! There is, however, little generosity, to 
say nothing of morality, in such a policy of the mighty. 
The absence of principle, too, is here, as in common 
life, the absence of wisdom. Broken-down as is the 
spirit of the Independent Powers, there was some con- 
siderable chance of the Government of India meeting 
with a refusal from Scindhia and Jevpore of the British 
yoke of abject submission offered them under guise of 
the Notification. If the present Administration of India 
was bent on insinuating the remainder of the wedge of 
direct and unqualified sovereignty into the Native States, 
and yet not prepared to rouse the suspicion of its victims 
and the criticism of the public, here and in England, 
it could not have gone about it in a . more blundering 
way. As if the servitude of the addressees implied in 
the Notification could not bo considered sufficient for 
the demands of British ambition ; or, as though British 
ambition might be satisfied with the bare injury , British 
official insolence thirsted for the pleasure of adding 
insult I ’Tis not in mortals to pretend to search of ' hu- 
man hearts, but every clement appears to have been 
availed of to make the Perwana of office of the princely 
Commissioners as offensive as possible to themselves and 
the Gaekwar. It is not a light thing that the Maharajahs 
of . Gwalior and Jeypore were placed under the presi- 
dency of a British Kazi — instead of the Kazi being ap- 
pointed to assist their deliberations with his profes- 
sional learning and experience. They could not possibly 
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feel the religious veneration which a Mahomedan 
Kazi might command from Mahomedans, even Princes. 
Is the Ruler of an Independent or quasi-independent 
State, as such, inferior in position — we do not mean in 
reference to any self-established British table of preced- 
ence — to the Chief Justice of Bengal ? But it was not 
even as such Chief Justice that Richard Coueh headed 
the Baroda Commission ; as such, he had no business 
there, any more than Mr. Melville had, as Judge of 
the Punjab Chief Court, or Sir Richard Meade, as Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore. They were simply servants 
of the state or private men available to the Government 
of India for a particular service. So indeed might be 
said of Sindhia and Jeypore, but that sovereigns do 
not, unless by the exceptional circumstantiality im- 
ported into the Baroda business and by the character of 
the Baroda Notification, necessarily forfeit their sovereign 
status by undertaking any honorary work of courtesy, 
such as the decision of any matters laid before them 
by a friendly, though far more powerful. State. Under 
any view, the Commissioners, as such, were at least 
equal. There was, therefore, a clear want of respect 
for the rest of them, in putting over them Sir Richard 
Couch. The pretence that a President was necessary 
will not avail. The Commissioners might have been 
left to elect their own Chairman for each sitting. Their 
electing Sir Richard Couch, or any other Member, 
would not have compromised their individual positions, 
personal or sovereign. The Maharajas, in their jealousy 
of each other, if not in their respect for the profes- 
sional eminence of the Chief Justice of Bengal, nor 
their deference to the secret wishes of the Government 
of India, might, we think, have been safely trusted to 
elect the man after the Viceroy’s heart. But such a 
course would hardly have carried out the views of our 
Government. The Baroda Commission was in faot 
Sir Richard Couch’s Commission : he, or rather they, 
the British officers, tho Knights Richard and Judge Mel- 
ville, were everything — the Maharajas and Raja, the Na- 
tive Sovereigns and the Native Statesmen, were nothing. 
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For anything that was absolutely required of them, 
— for any authority they might jointly of themselves 
ever exercise on the deliberation — they might just as 
well have minded their own business, or enjoyed their 
otium cum dignitate, at home. And they were told as 
much, though not in the same terms, in the Gazette. 
Their sense of decency and anxiety not to be guilty 
of a seeming disrespect prevented their taking the 
hint. They were to assist the Chief Justice and 
the other British officers, if they could. 

The relative positions thus publicly assigned to Sir 
Bichard Couch and the Maharajas of Gwalior and Jeypore 
raises the question of their precedence under the constitu- 
tional theory of the British or British Indian Empire. 
Are the Native Princes as such in rank below the Chief 
Justices of the several Presidencies. Then they are 
below the Commander-in-Chief, below the Governors 
and Lieutenant-Governors, below the Metropolitan. Are 
they below Members of Council ? Are they above any 
body ? Or, are all Anglo-Saxons, whatever then’ rela- 
tive positions among themselves, are they all political 
Brahmans to the dust of whose feet all Indians, sovereign 
princes not excepted, must consider it a comfort to level 
themselves ? Or, is there any point in the official hier- 
archy at which the inferiority of the Native Rulers 
ceases ? 

To us, it appears that, as sovereigns of their own 
territories, Gwalior and Jeypore are in status above 
them, even in the just eye of the British Government, 
above them all — above all servants of the British 
•Crown — below only the Viceroy. To him alone is their 
allegiance due — their allegiance personal and political, 
as the Viceroy of the Queen, the Representative of the 
Sovereign Majesty of Great Britain in the East. The 
Governor-General for the time being holds an excep- 
tional and unique position, to which there is no parallel 
in India, and few in history. To the Queen, Lord 
Northbrook may be a servant only, however important, 
only one of many servants, a servant inferior, it may 
be, to others, in relation to the administration of the 
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whole British Empire, — inferior for instance, in the im- 
perial hierarchy, to the Secretary of State for India, — 
inferior manifestly to her Chief Adviser, the Head 
de facto of the Executive. All that only in Europe. In 
India he is everything, as the direct personal- -agent 
of ltoyalty as such — sole king, pro tem., per 'procura- 
tion. To the Indian subjects and the Chiefs and allied 
powers of India, he is the only British authority and 
personage — not a mere placeman. We do not conceive 
that the native rulers are bound by anything approach- 
ing or akin to loyal submission to any other British 
Chief or Functionary. 

But if there be any doubt about the relative prece- 
dence of Native Princes and British Judges, there is 
none, it may be presumed, about the respective positions 
of Native Princes among themselves or about their 
superiority to ordinary British subjects, — Hindu British 
subjects, — and the subjects of the Native States. Still 
less doubt is there as to the difference between master 
and servant. British paramountcy, whatever absurdity 
it may impose on the people, will not easily confuse 
their fundamental notions. The Government of India 
lias made confusion worse confounded with this om- 
nium gatherum of a ncw-laugled heterogeneous Com- 
mission of iueompatibles, over and above the original 
sin of seizing the person of the Gaekwar and the state 
of Baroda. It has more than killed two birds with 
one stone — has. by a short column of type, caused a 
variety of complications, and infinite heart-burning and 
mischief. The mischief is the more wanton that, as 
master of the political situation, it does not affect that 
Government. The Notification disturbs the existing 
precedence among the Native States which had be- 
come historical by appointing on a Committee, on 
a footing of equality, a Great Indian Power, Gwalior, 
and a Lessor Tributary, Jeypore, and dogradcs the 
Gaekwar, a sovereign of the first rank, entitled not long 
since to the royal salute of 21 guns throughout British 
India, by constituting the judges of his ease a groat 
Mahratta rival — between whoso House, as the one which 
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long contested the sovereignty of Hindoostan with the 
British, and his, as the one which ever stood firm to the 
British cause, there has always subsisted a mutual hatred 
— and a Rajpoot enemy. Did the matter end there, 
these two Commissioners might have some cause for 
satisfaction, might have got some poor compensation for 
their necks meekly bending to receive the yoke of the 
chariot of Sir Richard Couch. But as if our Govern- 
ment was resolved to leave no room for balm to wounded 
pride, the high adjudicating princes were humiliated by 
being harnessed in the same team with Sir Dinkur Rao. 
This private gentleman, formerly minister of Gwalior, is, 
we believe, a native of Gwalior territory. He has certain- 
ly jaghirs there. If he is not a subject of a Native State, 
he is but an ordinary Hindu subject of the British Crown. 
It was derogatory enough to Maharaja Ram Singh of 
Jevpore to sit with the quondam servant of a brother 
Native Prince, but to Maharaja Sindliia it must have 
been absolutely galling to serve on the same board with 
the servant be had dismissed, against the wishes of the 
British Government, whose jaghir ho had confiscated, 
whom he was understood to regard as little better than 
a traitor. The Maharaja complained of his minister’s 
subserviency to British views against the interests, at 
least the wishes, of his master. Believing, as we do, in 
Sir Dinkur Rao’s substantial patriotism, we fear, if he 
did anything, he merely succumbed, like so many mi- 
nisters in Native States who, in their natural solici- 
tude to retain office, regard the British support as a 
better guarantee of their position than the pleasure of 
their masters, to British pressure. Probably he was 
sacrificed simply to the Sindhia’s morbid jealousy of 
Raja Dinkur, excited by the minister’s habitual, though 
only courtly, deference to the British representatives, 
and the demonstrative satisfaction with him of the 
British Government. But that misunderstanding has 
apparently injured the ex-minister far more than he 
feared. It is probable that the prejudice which forced 
him to retire from Gwalior has hitherto been in the 
way of his acceptance at other Courts. It is a fact 
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that this able and experienced statesman has since- 
re vain tried to gain a proper footing elsewhere. It is 
a reproach to the British system that it affords no 
career for such capacity as his. It is a misfortune to 
the country that an unfortunate misunderstanding 
should have so long prevented his being utilized in 
the government of the Native States, which stand so 
much in need of such sagacity and mature judg- 
ment as he could afford. But so it is. It is by an 
accident that Raja Dinkur Rao has had at last the 
miserable opportunity — miserable for the sad occasion, 
miserable in the absence of reward, miserable for very 
thanklessness — to give his honorary services to our 
Government and the country on the Baroda Commis- 
sion. Bor empty honor, the exclusiveness of the Bri- 
tish system had left no higher object of ambition open 
to an Indian subject than to be called to assist at the 
deliberations of a Committee of Native Sovereigns 
and high British officers. But if the subject was enno- 
bled, the Sovereigns were proportionally lowered. Bitter, 
indeed, must the pill have proved to both the Sindhia 
and Jeypore— to have for a fellow-member the servant 
of one of them. 

Almost no stone was left unturned to make the Ma- 
harajas feel the poignancy of their situation. Not only 
was their appointment under all its conditions published 
thoughout the land, not only were they condemned 
from the commencement to play second fiddle to the 
British Kazi-ul-Kuzzat, not only were they subjected 
to the fellowship of a native subject. The Pelion of 
contempt was heaped on the Ossa of political degrada- 
tion which laid them low. All the native rudeness of 
the Saxon tongue and Saxon manners was invoked to 
insult the independent members of the Commission. 
The Notification is a curiosity of political literature. 
Its like will be looked for in vain in the archives of 
any civilized nation. The ukases of the Czar, we trust, 
are rather more complimentary to those to whom they 
are addressed. The Calcutta Foreign Office, — which 
has so often played the rdle of king-maker and king- 
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destroyer, which lias perpetrated so many freaks in 
mere lustiness of military strength, which revenged on 
the poor puppet King of Delhi for His Majesty’s kingly 
rebuke to Lord Amherst for the Governor-General’s 
demand for a chair in the Presence by procuring the 
assumption of the royal style by the hereditary rulers 
of Oudh and Viziers of the Mogul Empire, — never ful- 
minated so coarse an address to the most insignificant 
of its tributaries. The Great Mogul himself, in the 
grandest Mogul times, during his most imperial fits, 
when he exacted the divine honors of the Shijdd, the 
Great Mogul, whose Viceroys proclaimed themselves his 
slaves, never pretended to address such language to 
any Euler with whom he exchanged Ichureetas. The 
Viceroy barely avoids Billingsgate to call a spado a 
spade. The English are not an over-polite race, nor is 
their language copious in its complimentary forms. Yet 
even in English there is a distinct difference between 
the languages of men in different stations and occasions 
— between the vulgar tongue and the genteel tongue, 
between the slang of the Turf and the vocabulary of 
the Lecture-room, between the patois of the boor and 
the jai'gon of the Cockney, between the speech of the 
street and the lingo of the city. Even in England, it 
may be presumed, there is a language of familiarity, 
a language of respect, and a language of command. 
There is a well-understood language of the bureau and a 
language of Royal Courts, each differing from the speech 
of ordinary social intercourse, not only in the choice of 
words and phrases and in the forms of address, but even 
in grammatical construction — differing even more in the 
degree of outspokenness allowed. There is a distinct 
dialect of diplomacy — that in which ministers and courts 
address one another — so widely differing, indeed, so 
reticent, as compared to other language, that it has been 
characterized as the language of evasion and conceal- 
ment of thought. The Government of India may be 
allowed to have made amends for all its past sins of 
verbal omission and misdirection by its recent verbal 
enormity. The enormity appears all the more horrible 
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in Asia, where gentlemen are accustomed to address, 
and bo addressed by, equals as if they were all Princes, 
but even in Europe such a Notification would have 
shocked. It is a strange fate to have been reserved for 
Indian Princes to be addressed with individual distinct- 
ness as if they were footmen. The string of high sound- 
ing titles of Maharaja Jiyaji Rao Sindhia, — tho proud 
heirloom of Jcypore — that small word Scwde , — acquired 
for the House by its great soldier-statesman-samw, 
Maharaja Jey Singh — are a mockery in connection 
with the degrading pronoun “ you” — in Hindustani 
t6m. Were “ Your Highness” too. great a condescen- 
sion ? Did the Hon’ble Mr. Hobhouse — the Law 
Member of the Government of India and, of course, 
the Keeper of the Viceregal Conscience — demur to so 
honorific a form frorji a fear lest it invalidate the docu- 
ment or the Commission ? Is it usual in Europe for 
Great Powers to address Small Powers, even Subordi- 
nate Powers, in such wise? Supposing it to be so, 
no forms drawn from the etiquette of a Continent 
which for centuries lay benighted in barbarous igno- 
rance and groaned beneath feudal tyranny, have any 
business here, in despotic but well-bred Asia. Euro- 
pean precedents will not justify haughty clownishness 
in India. It should be remembered that whatever the 
native Princes arc to the British Power, — they may 
be independent or not, allied or mediatized, protected 
or tributary — but they are not vassals. There is no 
such thing in India. There has been here no pure and 
rank and unchecked feudalism. At least neither Jey- 
pore nor Gwalior is a vassal. 

The language of the Government of India to the 
Princes Commissioners is in keeping with the harshness 
of its treatment of Mulhar Rao. All India read the 
Notification with astonishment hardly inferior to that 
with which all heard of the arrest of the sovereign 
of Baroda. A document unprecedented in its very 
language in the East led readers of European literature 
involuntarily to remember passages in the Western 
dramatists in which gentle folk at overy turn “ sirrah” 
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humble humanity. We wonder how the Foreign Office 
has translated the Perwana, if any translation was 
supplied to the Native States. We can imagine Maha- 
raja Jiyaji Rao Bahadoor and Maharaja Ram Singh 
Bahadoor’s feelings on reading the English or hearing 
it explained — “ Wliat ! is it come to this ? Does the 
Viceroy mean to order us a whipping on a post before 
Government House ?” 

It would seem as if the Government of India was 
succumbing to the vices of virtual omnipotence. Its 
great prosperity is telling upon its manners. The thing 
is nothing new. Impunity in insolence is apt to demoral- 
ize. The Indian Government had not been noted for 
its civility and respect for the feelings of minor powers. 
And now diplomatic brusquerie threatens to develop 
into rant Yahooism. 

It is superfluous to insist that Baroda and its king 
suffered in the degradation of Maharajas Gwalior and 
Jeypore. The prisoner’s rank, as it determines the char- 
acter of the tribunal, cannot escape the humiliation of 
his judges. The inclusion of' even a Sindhia among a 
mixed body of British officers and subjects could not 
constitute it a Court august enough for the trial of a 
sovereign prince. It could only humble the Sindhia. 
Here the Sindhia was gratuitously lowered still further 
by the relative position assigned to him in the Court, and 
above all bj' the barbarous language of the appointment. 
The Maharajas Commissioners ceased to be much that 
they had been, before the Gaekwar received them for his 
judges. 

■ Every feature of this strange Court involves some 
kind or other of blunder. A Commission of Indian 
princes only, would not have been closed to objection. 
It is all very well for subjects to be tried by their own 
peers. Princes, though they may bo ready enough to 
accept with complaisancy the necessity of submission' 
to the strung arm, cannot brook the idea of humbling 
themselves before equals no better than themselves. It 
is such a humiliation that the Viceroy has inflicted upon 
Baroda, by constituting Gwalior and Jeypore judges in his 
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cause. Lord Northbrook has deliberately despised history 
and disturbed the statu quo. Between the houses of Gwalior 
and Baroda there has, as we have already observed, al- 
waysbeen antagonism, as between the Mahratta state which 
had long kept in check the career of British ascendancy 
in Hindostan, and the Mahratta state which had almost 
uninterruptedly been the steadfast ally of the English. 
Whatever the real degradation and injury to the Sindliia 
from the manner in which he was put on the Commission, 
that Prince was not probably sorry to be placed in a posi- ' 
tion of such advantage over a great Mahratta rival. 
Jeypore, besides being a brother prince, was to the 
Gaekwar an alien Rajput. Being, moreover, but one of the 
lesser fry, his sitting in judgment over Baroda had no 
redeeming feature in it. After this trial, whether 
Mulhar Kao be found guilty or not, restored or not, no 
Gaekwar can again hold his head high among the Powers 
of India. By one stroke the Viceroy has definitely re- 
duced the Native States as a class, humbled Gwalior and 
Jeypore, and laid Baroda low in the dust. 

But the unkindest cut of all for the Gaekwar, as well as 
for the princely Commissioners, was Raja Dinkar Kao. We 
have the greatest possible respect for this statesman, but 
he is but a subject, and he himself cannot be ignorant of 
the political effect of his presence among the Commission- 
ers for the trial of the ruler of Baroda, or its personal 
effect on the feelings of all the Maharajas. The chagrin 
of the princes at the political effect on their status 
from the appointment of a subject as fellow-Commis- 
sioner of princes to try a prince, was not likely to 
be softened by the antecedents of the particular sub- 
ject so appointed, who had been a servant of one of 
them. But if there was any loss of self-respect or diminution 
of position of the Rulers of Gwalior and Jeypore in 
being compelled to receive for their equal an ex-minister 
of one of them, how great was the humiliation of the 
Chief of Baroda to submit to him as a judge in his 
cause. But there was a special reason for the Gaekwar’ s 
personal mortification from the imposition on him of the 
Sindhia’s ex-Minister. We believe it was unknown to Lord 
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Northbrook that about the time of the first Commission 
under Col. Meade, Raja Dinkar Rao had been attracted 
to Baroda by the position of affairs, lie was a candidate 
for the ministry, but was refused. What must be the 
reflection of Mulhar Rao and his subjects to see the sim- 
ple Mahratta gentleman, who was not considered good 
enough to be made Dewan, transformed in a moment, 
by the irresistible will of the white-men, into one of the 
Caekwar’s judges, on whose word might hang the fate of 
the prince. 

These arc not trifling or unimpoitant considerations, as 
some, in adulation of power or in their philosophic vanity, 
might fancy. Even in Europe the distinction between 
princes and placemen, sovereigns and subjects, is 
rigidly maintained. India has always held a peculiar 
pre-eminence as the Land of Caste. At the present 
day what has India left under the growth of one 
absorbing State, but some privileges divorced from 
power ? In Europe congresses have been held to classify 
the various classes of diplomatic agents — hot contests for 
precedence have not been unknown. In India, difficulties 
about -precedence have kept away princes from Durbars. 
Chiefs have pined away for the honor of a salute ; endless 
have been the intrigues about a step or so in the order of 
seats. A titular sovereign like the Newab Nazim of 
Bengal incurred most of Ids misfortunes from his scru- 
ples about offering nuxzur to the Viceroy. The objection 
to Raja Dinkar Rao as a fellow- Commissioner with 
Gwalior and devporo and as a judge over tiie Gaekwar, 
was anticipated by the late Maharaja Naredra Singh of 
Puttiala, when lie objected to sit with him in the Vice- 
roy’s Council for making laws when it was first instituted 
by Lord Canning. He had come to give his assistance 
in Council to the Viceroy, because his assistance was 
asked, as he had given it in the field when it was needed, 
but he would not be insulted by the acceptance of 
office or the obligation to sit as a Councillor with the 
servant of a brother Chief. His refusal would have made 
the Legislature on the new footing a failure and defeated 
the entire policy of Lord Canning. But as the Sikh 
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There was not much respectable evidence produced 
— not a tittle thoroughly trustworthy. It is only in India, 
under the arrogant universal domination of a single over- 
powering Power practically irresponsible to man, that such 
flimsy statements could be tendered in court, or relied 
upon, to subject a Prince to the indignity of even tem- 
porary deposition, arrest and trial. Such evidence might 
be tendered by # a malicious private prosecutor against an 
enemy on the chance of its passing for proof to convict in 
an ordiuary court of justice. It would not, of course, amount 
to proof. A conviction on such evidence would be almost 
sure to bo quashed on appeal in any respectable superior 
court, with a rebuke to the convicting lower court. Such a 
prosecution and interim conviction would bo a matter for 
social regret, as entailing, for nothing, domestic sorrow 
and individual heart burning. They would call forth no 
small amour. r. of sympathy for the undeserved misfortune 
of the victim, for the inconvenience, expense and trouble 
incurred by him, for tlio days of shame and nights of 
an \icty through which he would have passed. But there is 
a limit to the wrong of the private victim. Its extent is 
believed to be practically computable. Englishmen at 
least, regard it as one compensable by payment in gold. 
Such a compensation is not, under any circumstances, open 
to Sovereigns. I.t is out of the question. They stand on 
quite a different footing from ordinary mortals ; a footing 
of vantage, yet of such honorable preeminence, of such dan- 
gerous height, that, though they cannot be easily touched, 
easily pulled down —indeed bemuse they cannot be easily 
touched or pulled down — they cannot be temporarily insult- 
ed and subsequently apologized to — provisionally degraded 
to bo finally restored. Caesar's wife should be above sus- 
picion to ho sure — that is, if Oicsar would not be a cuckold 
— though Caesars are not always so sensitive on the point 
of the honor of their Csesaresses. Caesar himself, qua 
Caesar, must be sans tache, whether or not sans reproache. 
Caesar himself is more of a Hindu wife. Caesar’s wife 
should be above Suspicion. The Caesarian status itself is 
above trifling. Sovereigns cannot be lightly charged with 
crime to be honorably acquitted. There is in fact no 
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bringing them to trial, because there is no acquittal for 
them — no amende, honorable or unhonorable. Once deroy- 
alized, they are deroyalizcd for all, for good or for bad. 
There may be restoration of domains and taxes, of freedom 
and luxury — but no restitution of sovereignty. At least 
there can be no return, in its original integrity, of so- 
vereignty once disgraced and debased by the arrest or trial 
of the holder. Even Europeans go quite # the same length 
with enslaved Asiatics in regarding the status and privi- 
leges of sovereigns to be inalienable, and incapable of 
being suppressed or kept in abeyance for a season, during 
trial. Even the commercial genius of Englishmen, 
which has discovered a perfect remedy for the lacerated 
feelings of husbands at the dishonor of their bed in cash 
payment, has not yet come up to the enlightenment of re- 
ducing a vital wound to the sensitive plant of sovereignty 
to a sum in Arithmetic, a question of & s. d. 

The Government of India has inflicted this irrepa- 
rable wrong on the friendly State of Baroda on the merest 
suspicion or rumour, — on grounds at least on which no 
magistrate would think of committing, and no judge, 
except Sir Richard Couch in his Panchoo fit, of convict- 
ing, a respectable person. 

It is possible that the Viceroy had not at the date of 
Mr. Souter’s mission yet made up his mind as to his future 
action, contingent on one or another result of that officer’s 
investigation. Such a fact would not.be to the credit of 
the present Administration. At any rate, His Lordship 
ought to have hesitated before deposing and bringing to 
trial a sovereign Prince on the report of such an officer 
as Mr. Souter. There would have been no harm in a few 
weeks .of delay. Ho ought certainly to have sent a 
lawyer, or at least an officer of judicial experience, to 
check the results of Mr. Souter’s enquiry, before ordering 
a trial. Any officer with a respectable head-piece, w r ho 
had even a clever layman’s notion of what was evidence 
and what not, would have saved the Government from 
the Baroda Scandal. The appointment of Mr. Souter, and 
the rashness in submitting the results brought out by 
him to dissection before an open court, have laid bare the 
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weak side of our present ruler to the gaze of a hitherto 
unsuspecting public. 

It would indeed seem as if the Supreme Council deli- 
berately made choice of Mr. Souter as the right man for 
the right place, and have not been disappointed in him. 
It would not have done at all to send a superior man on 
such a nasty business, lie would not have given them 
the benefit of his opinion against the Gaekwar on such 
evidence as Mr. Souter got. At any rate, the responsibi- 
lity of bringing the Maharaja to trial on such evidence 
rests with the Viceroy and his Colleagues, and they must 
accept all the consequences. 

The facts elicited in the trial utterly condemn the pro- 
ceedings of the Government of India. Those are shown 
to have been not simply hasty or indiscreet, but fright- 
fully unjust and harsh. Such doubt as the most firm be- 
liever in Governments professed as to the folly of the 
Baroda business must have been dispelled in the course of 
the trial. The last possible justification vanished with the 
light of the open enquiry. It is abundantly plain that 
neither Colonel Phayre nor the Government of India 
had ever any case against 11 is Highness Mulliar llao for 
which he could, with any propriety, be distantly interro- 
gated. It is not necessary in condemning the action of 
our Government to question the good faith of either the 
Colonel or the Supreme Council, though, after the facts 
brought out, wc may well question both. We may believe 
that the Resident at Baroda believed — that the Members 
of Council believed — that an attempt bad been made on 
the Colonel’s life, and yet we can find no' exculpation for 
the one, nor, above all, for the other. By the utmost 
stretch of charity we can but pity the physical and moral 
weakness of the Colonel, at the prospect' of loss of an en- 
viable office, in charging the Gaekwar, on the statements 
of menials, with the intent to murder him. There is not 
even that much excuse for the rashness of the Govern- 
ment of India in suspending and bringing to trial the 
Gaekwar on hardly better foundation than those state- 
ments strengthened, if they may be said to have been 
strengthened, by the opinion of such an officer as Mr. 
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Souter. The liistoiy of political imbecility will be 
searched in vain for an instance of so important a step 
taken on such a slender foundation. The imbecility 
should be measured not by the character of the evidence 
produced at the trial, but by the character of that on 
which the Government took upon itself to order the 
extreme measure of the Gaekwar’s suspension and trial. 
Such as the evidence was, which was ultimately teudered 
to the Commissioners, even that — the best of it — was not 
before the Government of India when it arrested Mulliar 
Rao. The confession of Damodar Pant makes the faint- 
est approach to anything like decent testimony on which 
any respectable person might be arraigned. Worthless 
as in reality is that testimony, even that confession was 
a post facte incident which in the eyes of the simple may 
have redeemed the trial from absolute ridicule and con- 
tempt, but which, as an unexpected after-luck, cannot be 
claimed in defence of the extreme measure to which the 
India Government had already committed itself. The 
‘ original sin’ of that arrest and arraignment is, indeed, 
indefensible. 

It is not necessary, as we have said, to impugn the 
motives of Lord Northbrook to impute to him a great 
mistake involving a wrong to a faithful ally. All through 
this business, up to the progress of the trial, we tried our 
best, in private and public, to defend his personal honor 
in the transactions. Even now, after the revelations 
before the Commission, we are prepared, in justice to the 
general character of his administration for honesty, and 
his personal straightforwardness, to believe that he 
meant no intentional injury to the Gaekwar. Facts, 
however, are stubborn things, and we must confess that 
the facts in the matter in question are so ugly that such a 
belief is almost too great a tax on credulity to pay. 
Certainly a belief in the Viceregal good faith demands a 
surrender of belief in the Viceregal good sense. The 
Government of India is either way condemned. It must 
be content to receive against itself one of two alternative 
verdicts — that of deliberate wrong-doing, or that of gross 
incapacity. 
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We believe that up to the trial the India Government 
exhibited only the latter. Many of the circumstances were 
no doubt suspicious. Some of the measures were, almost on 
the face of them, unjust. It is impossible to think that the 
enduring wrong to Baroda which the trial of the Chief fore- 
boded, did not strike Government, that Lord Northbrook 
did not perceive that the State was being permanently de- 
graded and deprived of its sovereign prerogatives, even 
though Mulliar Kao might be honorably acquitted. It 
is hard to think that the Viceroy did not see the absurdity 
of bringing to public trial a ruling prince on such grounds 
as Mr. Souter was enabled to submit to His Excellency. 
Harder still that he did not suspect the unpardonable 
slight on the entire body of the Country Powers that lurked 
in the act of bringing a first-class Sovereign to trial on 
evidence which left any room for the chance of acquittal, 
not to say such evidence as Avas produced at the late trial 

evidence which could satisfy only such men as Colonel 

Phayre, Mr. Souter, and, we must now add, the Members 
of the Supreme Council at Calcutta. It is hard to think 
that those Members really regarded it an absolute 
necessity, towards the due prosecution of the enquiry, or 
even for the securing betimes the successful bloodless 
execution of the sentence in the event of a verdict of 
guilty — to arrest the Gaekwar, and attach his personal 
estate as well as the State he headed. Harder yet to think 
that they really thought they wei'e giving Mulliar Rao a 
fair trial when they seized all his means of making his de- 
fence, sat in judgment on his solicitors’ estimates of expen- 
ses and passed such as they thought proper, — Avlien they 
arrested and coerced the Avitnesses and kept up a reign of 
terror in Baroda and scared aivay every soul Avho might 
be of any use to him from the prisoner’s side, and, indeed, 
exacted support of the prosecution from everybody. 
Hard essays these, indeed difficult to the extent of being 
nearly impracticable, but they arc not, we suppose, quite 
impossible, and, if not quite impossible, we are Avilling, in 
gratitude to a ruler to Avhom we owe the great boon of 
killing the political giant Campbell, to make the attempt. 
But the penalty of such a loyal determination must be 
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paid, if only lbalty to Northbrook is to consist with fide- 
lity to truth. In saving the credit of his heart, you 
must sacrifice that of his head. There is no help for it. 
Granted the purity of his motives, you are startled by 
the fit of obscurity which clouded his intelligence. 

The whole thing was ordered in a hurry after Mr. 
Souter’s interview with the Viceroy. Such rapidity of 
action in such a grave political, nay international matter, 
may betoken quickness of apprehension and decision 
of character, but it not unofteu betrays- mere rashness. 
Precipitation is not celerity. Quickness of thought may 
be desirable, but correct thinking is essential. To 
discern the truth at a glance, to will in the twinkling of 
a moment, and to execute the will without the loss of a 
moment, is the prerogative of genius. It was in an un- 
lucky moment that the Viceroy, who belongs rather to 
the hard Scotch type of intellect, virtually laid claim to 
genius. But genius does not, like the present Administra- 
tion, despise history or the teachings of every-day experi- 
ence. Genius takes care to .act on sufficient data. Genius is 
pretty sure in its aim. Here the Government of India, 
wanting the audacity of unscrupulous genius to extin- 
guish the dynasty of Mulhar Rao, hampered perhaps by 
somewhat of principle, influenced more probably by a 
weak love of popularity, had the imbecility, of its own 
instance and choice, to grope in the dark for a verdict 
against the Gaekwar from a packed jury, Genius, if not 
synonimous with success, at least generally proves itself 
by that evidence appreciable to the feeblest understand- 
ing. The Government of India has by just the skin 
of its teeth escaped a catastrophe, — a catastrophe prepared 
by its own policy and, if luckily averted, not avoided by 
its policy. A catastrophe indeed, not arrested by judg- 
ment or tact — it were absurd to talk of genuis in the con- 
nection — but fortunately rendered impossible by the 
unexpected utter demoralization of the Princes and 
fighting races of the Empire. 

Such as the utmost evidence tendered went, it was 
pitiable in the extreme. Even the European witnesses 
did not come out of the box in flying colors. Colonel 
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Phayre, the original prosecutor, as an exponent of 
straightforwardness and exemplar in court of the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, gave English 
society little reason to be proud of him. The close 
cross-examination by which Serjeant Ballantine reluct- 
antly pushed him into a corner to give up more of the 
truth than he had made up his mind to disclose, was not 
creditable to the Indian corps diplomatique. Far from 
complimentary as were the terms in which, in the.address 
for the defence, the eminent counsel spoke of him, the 
learned Serjeant still rather spared a fellow-countryman. 
Except that the Colonel belonged to the ruling nation, 
and to the highest ruling class of that nation in India, 
wherein, (in his connection with the case and his conduct 
in court,) did lie dffer from the poor natives on whom the 
counsel poured out the vials of his just indignation and 
scorn ? Yes, he was far above them all in education 
and wealth and social and political position ; but that 
Avas a reason for a severer handling. We appreciate Ser- 
jeant Ballantinc’s English independence and zeal in de- 
fence of the prisoner avIio had engaged him to represent 
him, but Ave fear that while he was justifiably severe on 
the Police who got up the evidence, he Avas unexpectedly 
tender in dealing Avith the high English officials Avhose 
miserable tools the Police were. He failed to point out 
with distinctness the suspicious hand of those officials in 
getting up this charge. If the theory of the alleged 
crime presented by the prosecution Avas absurd, that 
propounded by the prisoner’s counsel would not any more 
hold AA’atcr. Perhaps he Avas afraid of prejudicing his 
client by such an outspokenness. Here lay the weak- 
ness of the defence. We acknowledge the ability and 
industry displayed by the learned advocate, the skill of 
his cross-examination, the moderation of his address the 
prepossessing bearing he maintained in court throughout 
under trying circumstances. But he clearly went on 
a wrong scent in fixing upon Damodar Pant as the pre- 
siding Aviteh of the cauldrons of arsenic and other infer- 
nal liquids alleged to have been employed against the 
Resident, when the whole thing was evidently due to 
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the poisoning of the mihd of the dyspeptic Colonel 
against the Gaekwar by Bhow Poonikar and the appear- 
ances concocted by Bhow and his associates, subsequently 
assisted by the Police. Serjeant Ballantine suggests 
that Damodar Pant attempted to murder Colonel Phayre 
to prevent all enquiry by the Resident into his (Pant’s) 
accounts. It is not certain that such an enquiry was 
seriously threatened ; still less certain that, so long as 
Pant retained his master’s favor, any enquiry would have 
harmed the Gaekwar’s Private Secretary. It is not on 
such possible minor dangers in the future, that people 
risk their necks by engaging themselves in murders. 
Above all, there was no certainty of preventing an enquiry 
into accounts by killing the Resident for the time being. 
There was much more likelihood of being hanged for 
murder in an insane attempt to escape the vague distant 
prospect of the milder penalty for embezzlement. Ser- 
jeant Ballantine, instead of taking up an untenable posi- 
tion, ought to have confined himself to the one inevitable 
suggestion of the absurd and contradictory statements of 
the witnesses that there had been no poisoning at all, but 
a mere show of it got up to destroy the Gaekwar. We 
are far from implying that Colonel Phayre consciously cried 
“ poison ! ” while he knew there was no poison. lie has 
not acted like a man of judgment and scrupulous delicacy ; 
his conduct in the box was that of a bully who was afraid 
of enlightening the Court too much; his evidence must be 
accepted with great caution ; there is a violent contradic- 
tion between him and the medical men about the color of 
the alleged poison deposit ; still we can never for a 
. moment believe that he would deliberately go through a 
play of poisoning to injure his bitterest enemy. But he 
was evidently a weak man, suffering from biliousness, and 
had given himself up to the guidance of the knaves that 
hang on every Residency who encouraged, if not persuad- 
ed, him to take up that hostile attitude towards the 
Maharaja that he (lid, intei’fering in all his affairs, espous- 
ing the cause of all the disaffected (from whatever cause) 
in the country, and altogether giving himself the airs of a 
philanthropist — an attitude which so hopelessly embar- 
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rassed the administration of Mr. Dadabhoy Naorojee. These 
fellows brought him all the loose gossip of the bazaar they 
could lay hold of, and, for the rest, invented for him their 
own “ gup.” They not only flattered him into the notion 
of his importance and the value of his services in the cause 
of the Baroda people by reporting to him such real 
business-like efforts as were being made at the Dur- 
bar for procuring his recall as they could learn ; — 
they also frightened him with bugbears of imaginary 
schemes of taking his life by means natural and 
supernatural, possible and impossible, till he actually 
came to believe in the truth of much of the nonsense. When 
once the Resident is turned a monomaniac, haunted by 
visions of being charmed by mantras and poisoned by 
diamond dust and unknown philtres, the rest of the pro- 
gramme is easy. 

The entire evidence tendered in court was for the most 
part contemptible for credibility, and inconsequential 
where it might be credited. It was tainted by imagina- 
tion, by interest, or by compulsion. Even the European 
witnesses did not descend from the box with flying colors. 
Colonel Phayre himself, the original prosecutor, actually 
conducted himself in court in a way which makes his de- 
position of little judicial value, except against himself. 
According to the most liberal view, he seems to have 
been possessed by a hallucination of murder. The doc- 
tors prove at best that there was arsenic in the tumbler. 
Thei*e is no trustworthy evidence to account for how it 
came there, or that the Gaekwar had anything to do with 
it The evidence of accomplices is always suspicious. That 
of low accomplices against respectable persons should not 
be easily entertained. Obtained under promise or prospect 
of pardon, it is worthless. Everywhere it is treated with 
contempt. In India, where witnesses are purchasable in 
the market, where there are tribes of hereditary crimi- 
nals, where menial servants are as a class thievish and 
lying, ministerial agents peculative, and the Police extor- 
tionate, where morality is the distinction of the higher 
classes, it were better to exclude such evidence altogether, 
unless independently corroborated. To convict a gentle- 
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pi an of position on the testimony of domestics or of 
any men thoroughly disreputable by their own con- 
fession, would, in an ordinary case, be felt as a wrong on 
society. To convict a reigning Prince on such trumpery 
foundation, must be a crying shame. In the Baroda case, 
the evidence was doubly tainted by the means by which it 
was procured. All the power of the British Government 
was virtually placed at the disposal df the most experi- 
enced experts of a notorious Police to procure the convic- 
tion of the prisoner. If the proof pi’oduced fails to con- 
vince the impartial public of the guilt of Mulhar Rao, 
the activity of the myrmidons of power was not at fault. 
That some kind of make-believe statements should be 
offered which might be twisted by the interested into a 
suggestion of criminality is no more than was to be ex- 
pected. The late Mr. Biddle, known to fame as the great 
“ Mr. Slasher” of Raneogunj, once offered to Lord Canning, 
— if the Governor-General visited, not in state, the coal 
districts, — to get him convicted of any crime under the 
sun. Considering how much greater are the power and 
prestige of the Governor-General than those of a Biddle 
or a Harry Inglis, considering the resources of a despotic 
State, how much easier is it for our Government, to get 
any body judicially hanged if it once stoop to the means 
hinted at by Mr Slasher ! Not Biddle himself, nor Inglis, 
nor — not to withhold justice from our own worthies, — 
Mati Baboo nor Madhusudan Sandyal nor Ramratan Rae nor 
Vaikunthanath Munshi, could escape. Under such a view, 
the present Administration would be perfectly justified in 
visiting with condign punishment the Bombay Police 
sent to Baroda, for compromising it by the miserable play 
which was all they could bring before the stage of the 
Commission — so disproportionate to their opportunities 
for impressment of actors, for instruction and for rehearsal. 
They actually gave a worse performance than their con- 
freres of Bengal in the Wahabce (so-called) causes celebres, 
rendered famous by the absolutely disinterested fearless- 
ness and noble enthusiasm, the ready resourcefulness, 
tile encyclopccdic constitutional lore, and the eloquence 
of the the late Mr. Chisholm Anstey and the courage 
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and eloquence of Mr. Ingram, and infamous by the 
un-English law, and Oriental flunkeyism delivered in 
English defiled, and platitudes peurile, of Mr. G. C. 
Paul. The Bengal Police had not a tithe of their 
advantages for getting up a strong cast and clever 
ti'agedy. The Bombay managers gave a contemptible 
melodrama. Seriously speaking, while the Gaekwar was 
in confinement, deposed and disgraced, his friends scared 
away, his subjects punished for. showing any sympathy 
for him, unable to communicate freely with his advisers, 
his private pi'operty attached, his expenses for the defence 
granted with a niggard hand and after no end of bother, 
the Police were let loose on his territory, establishing a 
reign of terror, imprisoning people at pleasure, subjecting 
witnesses to turns of the horrible Police vice, relaxing 
their discipline on particular persons as they gave them 
satisfaction, offering pardons and probably rewards, and 
we know not holding out what horrible threats to unfortu- 
nates with stiff consciences, till they succeeded in getting 
up a case against the poor Maharaja. We do not hesitate 
to say because it is obvious, and virtually admitted, that 
all the native witnesses had, for a long time previous, 
been coerced to a degree that left them no free agents 
when they came to court. Evidence so pi*ocured, if it 
were absolutely consistent and conclusive, could have no 
weight with any judge worthy of the name. But it so 
happens that it is in the last .degree incoherent, contradic- 
tory and irrelevant. The Police were not so stupid as 
some suppose. Their ideas of what is proof were at 
fault from Mr. Souter’s. They considered the story very 
clever at which the public laugh. They were there de- 
ceived by the very experience for which they were 
selected for their task. They had doubtless seen inno- 
cent men in shoals convicted in our courts on similar 
cock and bull stories from packed witness-boxes. Are 
Police officers without legal training to blame for hazy 
notions of what constitutes judicial proof, when the lawyer 
judges of the highest court in the land sent a respect- 
able gentleman to herd with felons in prison on the un- 
supported oath of a low wretch ? There is some- 
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thing, too, in the vitality of truth, even under the worst 
circumstances, to -answer for the breakdown of the -prose- 
cution. The Ayah somewhat disappointed those who 
brought her, the jeweller contradicted Damodar Pant, 
and Pedro contradicted Nursoo and Rowjee. We will 
not however weaiy our readers with an analysis of the 
evidence which has over and over been presented to them in 
the newspaper press and in the judgments of the Native 
Commissioners. We will not insist on the improbability 
of a Prince like Mulhar Rao making so suicidal an 
attempt as the poisoning of the British Resident. But 
that he should attempt to despatch Colonel Pliayre at 
the same time that he was endeavouring to procure the 
Resident’s removal by representation to liis Government 
is highly improbable. That at a period when he was 
under the special watch of the public and the British 
Government, during the months of grace allowed him to 
reform his conduct and administration, both condemned 
by that Government on the report of a Commission ap- 
pointed for enquiring into them, when it was his interest 
to conciliate the good will of the Government, when if 
he did not sincerely commence a course of reform, he 
must certainly be desirous of doing his best to get credit for 
such a course, — that at such a period he should do aught 
to compel an enquiry into affairs at his capital which might 
not only cut short his reign but dra,vv on him a worse 
punishment, is inexplicable. That he should go about 
the delicate and risky business of poisoning the Resident 
as if it were a child’s play, as if he meant only to incur 
the penalty of a crime without being able to perpetrate 
it — as the evidence for the prosecution, if trusted, would 
show — passes belief. 

With all our hearty admiration of the groat ability, 
application, zeal and independence of Serjeant Ballan- 
tine, we must confess to a disappointment with the 
defence. It looks like being wiser after the event — it 
would be ungenerous to make the counsel responsible for 
what may be, after all, an accident — what is more properly 
fate ; but . the remark holds good irrespective of the 
actual result. Serjeant Ballantinc could not, any more 
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than the greatest advocate that ever pleaded, effect the 
impossible. But even with Mulhar Kao unanimously 
acquitted by the Commissioners, the address of the counsel 
would have been poor for any noble principles, any weighty 
■ appeals, any fund of erudition which future advocates of im- 
prisoned prineehoodor injured innocence generally might 
draw from it. That address stands on record a straight- 
forward lucid statement, a most exhaustive uncompromis- 
ing analysis of the evidence, most damaging to the prose- 
cution. There the eulogist must stop. It is a roomy 
substantial structure, conceived with ability, judiciously 
erected, economically, of good materials, convenient, ami 
not unsuitable for the purpose ; — not a noble monument 
of art, massive and majestic, worthy of the dignity of 
the occasion and lending it dignity, capable of resisting 
the ravages of sun and weather, an example for all time. 
It is neither a brilliant argument nor a great appeal. This 
is no disparagement, for it is only saying that the address 
falls much below perfection. It is not given to many 
men to attain the highest species of advocacy, and the 
learned Serjeant was Aviso in not travelling from the 
beaten path in which he has earned his laurels into 
ground in which his footing might be doubtful. He did 
full justice to his powers and to his splendid fee. Nothing, 
under the circumstances, could well be more adroit thau 
his cross-examination ; nothing, so tranquilly skilful as 
his aualysis of the evidence. Had he not been hampered 
by the necessity of communicating with the Avitnesses 
through interpreters, he Avould in all probability have 
produced still better results. With Indian experience 
lie would have been able to attack the evidence with 
more unerring clfect. 

The whole conduct of the defence Avas thoroughly 
businesslike, and no more. It Avas perhaps as able as 
could be expected of a lawyer fresh from Europe, assisted 
by clever Indian advocates, Avithout exceptional experience 
or qualifications. It was not hoAvever commensurate 
with the importance of the greatest cause celebre since 
the trial of Nandakumar, involving a bigger, personage 
than Nandakumar or Shamsuddin Khan or Akbar Shah, 
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•r to mention the victims of secret enquiry, the ex- Raja 
of Satara or the ex-Nawab of Tonfc, and as high a 
national stake as the case of Ameer Khan. Such a case 
merited a more masterly defence, demanded a larger treat- 
ment. 

For . all his preliminary avowal, Serjeant Ballantine 
scarcely realized the fulness of his grand mission. He 
certainly failed to rise to the height of his situation. All 
India — almost all Asia— watched him with the most 
anxious interest. He was hailed by tens of millions as the 
saviour of their remaining sovereigns, fl'om destruction or 
encroachment on accusations lightly preferred. W e do not, 
in saying this, in the least distort or exaggerate the native 
view. The people of India did not care so much for the 
man Mulhar Rao as for the Prince Gaekwar and his 
brother Rulers, who, they saw, were being humbled and 
shorn of their sovereignty, now that annexation had been 
formally abandoned — by a new procedure. It was not 
enough, therefore, that the counsel for the defence at 
Baroaa should expose the particular prosecution and 
reduce to its original elements of imagination and frivo- 
lity and falsehood, the structure of serious charges against 
the individual prisoner. It was necessary that he should, 
as far as possible, without compromising the client who 
had sought his assistance and confided to him his honor, 
his throne, his liberty, aye life itself, he should show up 
the apparently new method of playing an old political 
game. It was expected that a new comer from Europe 
would not spare his natural scorn for the imbecility 
which could, in good faith, proceed to arrest and depose 
•and bring to trial a sovereign Prince, on an alarm of mur- 
der given by the weakness of such an unfortunate being as 
Colonel Phayre, followed up by the unsupported opinion of 
such an incompetent officer like Mr. Souter. It was expected 
that a lawyer fresh from the atmosphere of Westminister 
Hall, would point out to the delegates of his own country 
sent , to rule the East, the danger to the entire social 
order from light indulgence in the pastime of such grave 
proceedings against Princes, on suspicions founded on such 
inadequate ground. It was expected that a British patriot 
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from home, remembering the events of 1857, and know- 
ing how political profligacy led to them, would not forget 
to warn British Governors, with as much of eloquence 
as he could command, of the political danger of such in- 
justice against Chiefs who are the true national aristo- 
cracy of the Indian people. All this, we contend, Ser- 
jeant Ballautyne might have done, with not only no 
prejudice to his client, but to the great good of the 
prisoner. It is bosh to say that such considerations 
would have been ill addressed to the Commission, consti- 
tuted as it was, limited as it was to decide on the bare 
question of guilt or no guilt on the counts, or that the 
Commission would have had a right to stop him in such 
miscellaneous talk. The Commissioners, if not the whole 
court on the matter, were certainly the jury, and the 
points referred to by us were quite legitimate points to 
offer to a jury, and counsel could not properly be com- 
manded to suppress them. In truth, the Commissioners 
constituted the jury and the bench in part. Above all, 
he could well claim to address the secret tribunal of the 
Council Chamber of the Government of India behind 
the Commissioners, through the latter. Or else, as the 
Viceroy in Council reserved to himself the right to pass 
and enforce his own judgment in the case, to the 
supersession of that of the Commissioners, the Gaekwar 
might reasonably ask to be permitted to be heard in his 
behalf by counsel before his Excellency and his colleagues, 
before they proceeded to decide his fate. Talk of Ser- 
jeant Ballautinc being stopped in his denunciation of 
those who have lowered British credit and weakened 
British Power by their frivolous harrassment of the 
Princes of India, as exemplified in the trial of the Gaek- 
war ! As well might Anstey have been put down in his 
efforts to bring down Heaven and earth in defence of 
Ameer Khan and the liberties of the subject and the 
interest of the stability of the empire ! If Serjeant 
Ballantyne was capable of better, and we believe under 
better advice he was capable of much better, his moder- 
ation was only a mistake with Sir Richard Couch and 
his European colleagues. 



ISO The wasted Moderation — the misplaced Consideration. 

We hope to be excused for the freedom of our remarks. 
We owe an apology to the learned profession — the mem- 
bers of which are, certainly in ordinary cases, the best 
judges — for our criticism on one of its brightest ornaments. 
We yield to no man in our appreciation of his powers and 
our determination to do them justice. Possibly his 
speech was all right under the circumstances, as it must 
be pronounced a very able one under any circumstances. 
It is beyond question luminous ; it shows a wonderful 
grasp of interminable and perplexing detail ; its calm 
force is perhaps the best thing of its kind we remember. 
But all these qualities went for nothing. The self-com- 
mand which restricted itself to an unvaryingly common- 
sense argument on the merits of the evidence ; the suavity 
which might have been irresistible to almost any 
other men ; were simply Avasted on the three English Com- 
missioners. We, therefore, the more keenly regret that 
another, and that undoubtedly a higher, line of advocacy 
Avas not tried. Even a bullying tone might possibly 
have succeeded Avhere a rational discussion was thrown 
away. But bullyism is contemptible and hypocritical, 
and would have been doubly impudent on the occasion. 
We would none of it. As so little was to be expected 
from the Commission — as Ave now find from the report of 
the English members and the opinion thereon of the 
Government of India — it is a pity that, from Avhatever 
cause, the address Avas not prepared with a greater aim 
to public effect. There Avere those who relied much on the 
independence and professional experience of the President. 
But they evidently leaned on a reed, already condemned 
as cracked by experts and laymen alike, Avlxen they ex- 
pected a sensible view of evidence, or of the requirements 
of criminal justice, from the presiding Solon in the appeal 
of Mt. Gerald Meares, against the patriarchal justice and 
Draconian sentence of Mr. Magistrate Smith. As there 
was nothing to be gained from the good sense of the 
European Commissioners, it would have been as well not 
to conduct the defence Avith exclusive reference to them. 
Doubtless the counsel’s exhaustive commentary on the 
evidence has been satisfactory to the public, but that 
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evidence was ab initio so admittedly tainted, by the coer- 
cion of the witnesses at the hands of an unscrupulous 
Police, with apparently free permission to have things in 
their own way, and there was so little in that evidence 
at best that the public found no difficulty in forming 
conclusions in the course of its unfolding, insomuch that 
much of the Serjeant’s work was supererogation. Parti- 
cularly, as the real Court lurked behind the screen at the 
back of the “ open” box of the six jurymen — as the Commis- 
sioners may bo called — it would have been best for the 
prisoner for his counsel to reserve his energies for a 
thorough exposure of the iniquity from top to bottom of the 
entire proceedings of the Government of India, as well as 
for a great discussion of the legal and moral rights of the 
action of the Viceroy, and to concentrate all his powers 
on an impressive appeal in behalf of his client on the 
highest constitutional and political grounds. 

For such a defence the counsel was, we fear, unequal. 
Great as has been his success in the courts in England, it is 
the success of little better than an ordinary leader. He lias 
achieved mark neither as a great ready lawyer nor great 
advocate. Ilis name is not associated with any state 
trial at all. His achievements have been in the more 
usual routine of criminal practice. He fully sustained 
his fame in India, ilis conduct would have been grand 
at the Central Criminal Court, London. The difference 
lay only in the status of liis prisoner at Baroda and the 
circumstances of the case. What would have been a 
magnificent defence for a great London forger was obvi- 
ously inadequate iu the cause of a “persecuted prince.” 

It was almost a mistake to select for the defence a 
raw English barrister, even though a leader in his lino. 
It was an almost inevitable mistake, if we may use such 
a term. In the absence of a prominent name recognized 
throughout India, the attorneys for the Gaokwur naturally 
sought for a barrister over the water. Wo are not sure 
that any other leader of the English bar available, would 
Lave done more justice to the case. There were, we 
suppose, among the more brilliant junior counsel, one or 
two whose ambition might have been fired at the opportu- 
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nity of making a historic name as the defender of a 
great Indian sovereign, and who might have been glad to 
give ' their heart and soul to the work. But the advisers 
of the prisoner could not go upon the- chance, if they 
had been permitted to do so, of bringing to light a new 
genius— possibly a failure. It was doubtless a case for genius 
and erudition, combined, if possible, with special knowledge 
of India and Indian politics. That is, it was a case for 
a prodigy, which has rarely, if ever, been produced. No 
untravelled Englishman, unless of the calibre of a Burke 
with his special Indian study and general lore, his grasp 
of first principles of polity and law, his enthusiasm in 
behalf of the oppressed, his patriotic and philanthropic 
anxiety for the proper discharge of England’s obligations 
in India, could do it perfect justice. But Burkes, alas ! 
are rare birds. The eloquence and chivalric zeal of 
an Erskine would have been the next best thing in a 
case involving no curious law points. But eloquence 
in the English bar is a thing of the past. The Broughams 
and Plunketts have left — themselves in their mantles. 
No more are the Talfourds and Phillipses. Since the 
trial of O’Connell, nothing like Mr. Shiel’s brilliant dis- 
cursive rhetoric, or Mi*. Whiteside’s close argument varied 
by choice declamation, has been heard ; and the judicial 
addresses of the “ old man eloquent,” Lord Chief Justice 
Cockbum, have alone kept up the memory of the 
former triumphs of the profession.- There is now 
more true oratoiy in a Prench provincial city than 
in all the English circuits. 0 for a Berry er ! exclaim- 
ed we, as we read the measured comments of Ser- 
jeant Ballantine. And there is far more enthusiasm of 
advocacy. Mr. Ballantine’s is a type of the decorous 
English able advocacy. There is more life, more incident, 
more give and take, more life-and-death struggle, more 
memorable speaking in the pettiest Continental or Irish 
state trial than in the impeachment of the sovereign of 
Baroda. The English bar, in these luxurious latter days of 
cynicism and indifference, when the once reprehended ex- 
ample of Sir William Follet, that, namely, of deliberately 
accepting many more briefs than he could possibly do justice 
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to, seems to b'e the rule in the profession, and is followed 
even by those who could not by chance be of anything like 
the use to their clients that Follet could be to his if he had a 
chance, — in these days, the English bar is not distinguish- 
ed for its members’ disinterestedness in identifying them- 
selves with the cause entrusted to them. And now the 
Inns of Courts, in their anxiety to repress indis- 
cretion and extravagance, — as in the dead set against poor 
Dr. Kenealy, — are doing their best to suppress all fervour 
altogether. As the name of this disbarred gentleman 
has been mentioned in connection with the Baroda trial, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our contempt for the 
nervous alarm with which some English attorneys and 
others have disavowed his name as that of a possible 
defender tor the Gaekwar. We do not share Dr. Kenea- 
ly’s distrust of the honor of the English Judges. We 
believe he was wrong in that from the first. But his 
perversity is the blindness of a noble nature ; which is 
more than can be said of the unexampled persecution to 
which he has been subjected. His distrust would, how- 
ever, have been rnoro just and useful in India, where 
judges are sometimes the conscious and oftener the un- 
conscious tools of a despotism. Before he lost the 
balance of his mind from his great and single-handed 
exertions in behalf of the claimant, and his wrongs 
since, Dr. Kenealy would possibly have been a better coun- 
sel for Mulhar Rao than many of the respectabilities of the 
English bar. For, one thing is certain ; he would have 
given his soul to the cause. He would not have been 
overpowered by the imposing spectacle of an imbecile 
autocracy, nor swayed by feminine sensitiveness as to how 
his conduct was regarded by literary or legal or social 
exquisites. He would probably have dissuaded all 
future administrations from granting another open 
trial of a Native Prince. But after the breakdown of 
Lord Northbrook’s simplicity, his example will not easily 
be followed all the same. A little of the Kenealy auda- 
city would, therefore, have been more welcome than the 
almost unbroken suavity of Mr. Ballantine. A few. 
home thrusts were needed at the authors of the wretched 
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Baroda business. The learned Serjeant actually took the 
trouble to construct impossible theories of the poisoning, 
when he ought to have been pretty sure, when a little Indian 
experience would have made him morally sure, that there 
had been no poisoning, or attempt at poisoning even of a cat. 

Indian knowledge, indeed, was a sine qua non in the coun- 
sel for the Gaekwar. What has been done in comparison 
with the expectations naturally raised by a lawyer fee’d 
like a Prince, and brought from the distance of seas and 
continents ? We are not of those who complain of the fee 
as excessive. We rather regretted the haggling of the 
Government of Tndia over the expenses. A smaller fee 
would not have suited the dignity of the client, nor been a 
sufficient inducement to Counsel to sail to the antipodes 
and undergo the extraordinary strain of such a case. A 
famous Indian leading counsel would hardly have under- 
taken the job for less. A leader from Europe might have 
expected more. The fees usually paid in the Bengal J 're- 
sidency to local barristers taken to distances by our 
noblemen, landholders and hankers are not on a much in- 
ferior scale. The hide-man Ameer Khan spent a fortune for 
the luxury of being defended in Bengal by a Bombay 
barristei*, though Mr. Anstey received but a comparative 
trifle, and was actuated by a noble ambition and a nobler 
enthusiasm against unconstitutional exercise of power 
by the practically irresponsible despots of India. As the 
practice of importing English counsel for great occasions 
becomes fashionable, fabulous sums, we expect, will be 
offered, if the moderately fee’d barristers of England can 
hold out. It is not, therefore, the fee wc grudge, but 
the inadequate work received, which we regret. Work 
inadequate to the height of the occasion,— -we do not care 
to say, to the magnificence of the hire ; for we are accus- 
tomed to counsel well-fce’d by stupid clients doing nothing 
for them, indeed capable of doing little under any cir- 
cumstances. We wish there had been a public discussion 
on the subject by professionals. . In the present 
dearth of literary activity among the barristers 
in India, we natives must form our opinions unaided. 
Alive fully to all the difficulties under which 
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he labored, alive to all the merits, — and they are not 
ordinary ones in ordinary advocacy, — of his conduct, we 
fail to sec any achievement iu Serjeant Ball an tine’s de- 
fence of Mulhar Rao. What has he done that any senior 
counsel in any country having any pretensions to civiliz- 
ation, — say, in any British colony, —ought not to have done, 
that might not have been done in India, but for the scarcity of 
talcntimdcr which we now labor. Wemust do our home men 
the justice to say that Mr. Scoble’s address fell very little 
short of that of his opponent, as we read the report; in the 
defence of a prisoner it would have been in all likelihood 
much better. It was for more respectable than anything 
that might be reasonably expected from t he foolish fluency 
of the leader of the Calcutta bar, and, amid the numerous 
indiscretions of the present Administration in the Baroda 
affair, we perceive a gleam of true wisdom in avoiding the 
anticlimax of pitting against an eminent counsel from 
Europe • the fortunate Asiatic who occupies the position 
of Attorney-General for the Crown in India. The 
favorite of I xml Mayo had, indeed, been sufficiently weigh- 
ed in the balance in the matters of Ameer Khan and Ilash- 
madad Khan. But the Calcutta bar ought not to be 
disparaged for a freak of fortune which has brought up 
its comparative worthlessness to the surface, though 
etiquette would not, we fear*, have permitted British ido- 
laters to avail themselves of the well-known acumen, 
skill and knowledge of Messrs. Kennedy and Evans. 
Reverting to the late defence, it was not such as ought 
uot to have been equally well performed by well 
selected talent from the country. We are not writing 
up the interests of the local bars. We would not dis- 
courage the fashion of those who can afford it, importing 
great advocates for great occasions from the original 
mart of English forensic ability. We know Iioav to 
enjoy a luxury provided at others’ expense. We are too 
ardent connoisseurs of quality, lor any leanings to home- 
brewed mediocrity. But surely if the foreigu article is 
uot to he something decidedly superior to wliat we turn 
out at homo, by all means commend us to our own ! 
Such random foreign commerce causes only disturbance in 
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the home market, check superior production, and lead to 
unnecessary heart-burning. Attorneys will naturally be 
tempted to advise an importation which cannot fail to 
swell costs to princely proportions ; even the most 
morderate-minded of them will bo ill able to resist the 
eclat to their firms of bringing over celebrities from 
Europe. But public opinion at home ought to enlighten 
clients better as to their true interests. "We have no 
superstitious reverence for the wisdom of our ancestors. 
We do not share the exaggerated notion prevalent among 
the more ancient members of our community occasion- 
ally put forth in print, as in the preface to Mendes’s Report 
of the great Wahabee (so-called) Case — of the surpass- 
ing eloquence and skill of our bar in the days of Turton 
and Morton, Leith and Dickens, Clarke and Cochrane. 
Their powers as recorded for us do not appear t.o us so 
stunning. Mr. Leith and Mr Cochrane are still living and 
practising in the Privy Council — venerable patriarchs, but 
not such as need be ashamed of the younger Bells, Doynes 
ami Woodrottes. Almost every one of all these eminent 
counsel, it must however be admitted, has at times, though 
on a smaller scale, because on occasions far less important or 
interesting, exhibited power not very inferior to Serjeant 
Ballantine’s at the late grand state trial ; and, in defence 
of a persecuted prince, might have equalled him. Our 
comparison, as based on recorded utterances, refers, of 
course, to the matter more than the manner. Serjeant 
Ballantine’s delivery is said to be magnificent ; but 
that of Mr. Doync, or of Clarke, or of Cochrane 
— all of whom we have heard — was striking. Those 
who remember Dickens aud Turton may speak of 
them. Mr. Peterson himself, — not the beau ideal of deli- 
cacy of management, though much of the indiscretion 
imputed to him was an eccentricity of manner he pur- 
posely indulged in, and which he founa useful with witness- 
es in cross-examination, — would have made an effective 
defender of the late ruler of Baroda. Ilis commcntry on the 
evidence would have probably lacked the elaborate book 
character of Serjeant Ballanti lie’s ; but it would not have 
been less convincing to the the generality of people, be- 
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cause off-handr He would certainly have known the uses 
of indignation. Of late years, the easy-going business- 
like method of confining pleading to a tender of prece- 
dents and text-books to the bench from opposite sides, is 
daily tending to make not only the eloquence of the 
forum but advocacy itself, one of the lost aits in India. 
Still, opportunity makes the man, and our present promi- 
nent barristers would have developed into superior 
pleaders under the stimulus of a great cause. Joy- 
gopal Chatterjee v. the Calcutta Rothschild, Matty Lai 
Seal — the legal sensation of our boyhood — was the making 
of Mr. Peterson, and as junior defender of Ameer Khan, 
quiet Mr. Ingram surprized the court with a burst of un- 
expected eloquence and intrepidity. As an argument, the 
speech of the Advocate-Cenei’al, in the Waliabee ease, was 
not unworthy of Mr. Graham’s reputation. Even the 
ambitious Standing Counsel felt the ennobling influence of 
the situation and the day. He would have been allowed 
to have acquitted himself most respectably, had he known 
where to stop. Tempted, however, by a fatal' facility, 
which has made him the admired of half-educated vakils 
and gaping mooktears, lie, in an unlucky moment, attempt- 
ed the heights of declamation — which his wiser senior 
scrupulously avoided, or left to the Defence — in what was 
at best a foreign tongue to him. The result was that he 
sank in the bathos of a peroration which, even for a piece 
of flattery, would be deemed poor and absurd from a tra- 
velling Turkish eftendi captured and brought to a camp 
of Koordish banditi, not to say a prisoner before the 
rudest provincial magnate in Iran.* 

It is a pity for Mulhar Rao and India, that the case 
came on late by two years, or else there would have been 

* This curiosity of eloquence in the English bar in the nineteenth century 
ought to be rescued from the Kc ports of the day in which it is buried. Kero is a 
lawyer’s address in Court not to benclf or jury or bar but to the non-lcgal world 
at large, for making which he neither asked, nor, apparently,* required, permission, 
and, of course, did not apologize : — 

“ I cannot close my observations without referring to one or two remarks 
made in the opening of the rule. I do not think it absolutely necessary for the 
legal merits of the rule that I should advert to them, but as they have been 
made, aud as they might operate on the minds of the non-legal world, to the 
prejudice of the authorities of the connlrjr, I have thought it necessary to devote 
a passing notice to them. 
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no necessity lor going out of India to search for counsel 
for him. In Mr. Anstey ho would have, in the bar of 
the same Presidency itself, found the champion lit — one 
of the ablest lawyers, an experienced politician, a busy 
publicist, a man of unflinching persistency and indomi- 
table courage — one of the most irresistible speakers that 
ever addressed a bench. As one of the very few upright 
men in a cynical and lax age, bis zealous adhesion to any 
cause would itself have been a source of moral strength 
to it. Misanthropic in his stern and unamiable virtue, 
he was singularly unKnglish in his contempt for the cants 
and un veracities of the day. lie was not the man to abate 
one iota his struggle for principle in deference to persons or 
even personages or the proprieties. He had at bis fingers’ 
ends not only juridical wise saws and modern instances ; lie 
had at command all the resources of black letter riddles. 
He was too true and earnest a man to affect the meretri- 
cious ornaments of literature, but lie spoke always with 
the appropriateness of phraseology of a cultivated man 
and the point of an accustomed debater ; and whore bis 

“It is stated that the circumstances of the case will exhibit one of the most 
tyrannical and oppressive instances of the exercise of an illegal prerogative, and 
violation of the liberty of the subject to be found in the books for the last three 
hundred years, &c. t kc. 1 have to submit that, the enlightened, generous, and 
humane Nobleman who presides over the affairs of this country, and who 
represents Her Majesty here, is incapable of conduct, described as tyrannical 
ami oppressive. 

“The many prominent proofs that his Lordship lias afforded us in li is various 
high-minded, generous and well-directed actions of his integrity and honor, 
render it impossible to conceive that either oppression or tyranny could emanate 
from him, or form the basis or groundwork of any of his public acts. 

“Some gratitude is surely due by the public to a ruler who, commanding nlllu- 
<»nec aud ease in his own country, but feeling himself animated by a desire <>1 
advancing the interests of an extensive empire, tears himself away from his home, 
his relatives, ami friends of high social position, traverses the seas, aud lands in 
ti foreign country, there to assume the reigns of Government and to accept the 
cares and solicitudes of a new, responsible and troublesome office ; and surely a 
high degree of admiration must also be accorded to a Viceroy who, within a 
brief space of time, has won the golden opinions, the unbounded esteem and 
confidence of the governed, and the unfeigned and cordial friendship of Nati\e 
Hillers and l'riu cos. ” — Speech of the Standing Counsel, in Mondes’s Keportof the 
Great Wahabi Cane, Calcutta, D'Rozario, 1870. 

After that, Lord Mayo was in conscience bound to appoint so promising an ad- 
vocate of arbitrary power and so fervid an admirer of aristocracy, his Advocate- 
General. 

Lord Northbrook has clearly lost an Horjr by passing over the claims of the 
.earned gentleman to prosecute the (Sack war. 

The curious reader ought, to- read Mr. Anstey *s exordium in immediate reply to 
the. Standing Counsel, as the latter sank dowu at the conclusion of Ins great 
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subject admitted of it, he not unoften rose to the elo- 
quence of reason and strong conviction. Sir Richard 
Couch and his colleagues he would have addressed with 
the experience of courts and public affairs of two 
Continents and many countries, and with the weight of one 
who had contested elections and sat in Parliament, who 
had made the colony of Hong Kong too hot for the resi- 
dence of an honest official (who would not by a discreet 
silence be accessory to gigantic official crimes,) and been 
unrighteously recalled, but w r ho had on the question of 
his wrongs in connection with the administration of the 
colony made himself a terror to Lord Palmerston, until 
he made that popular minister almost crouch to him. No 
human persuasion can of course alter a foregone conclusion, 
and the unsuccessful advocate of the suspected Ameer 
Khan would probably have been no more than the dis- 
appointed defender of the (loomed despot of Baroda. 
But his advocacy would have given his cause a com- 
pleter moral victory with the public, and a more thorough 
exposure of the persecution of his client, and left for all 
time a grander argument. 

Failing Mr. Anstey, there was still one gentleman in 
the profession whose claims are strangely overlooked on 
such occasions, whose merits, though impossible to be gain- 
said, are but grudgingly acknowledged, damned by quali- 
fication and overlaid by calumny, but who is one of the 
ablest, most upright and most fearless men who ever 
adorned the bar — we mean Mr. William Austin 
Montriou. So long as we can boast such a man, it must 
be a more perversity which leads us to seek for counsel 
for the most difficult or most important cases elsewhere. 
Mr. Montriou has the learning of more than a text- 
writer — of a comparative jurist and general scholar. He 
is blessed with a fertile mind of great acuteness. Jle is 
an admirable speaker. What is usually called his bad 
temper is for the most part a bad name given to his per- 
sistence and boldness, and his impatience of stupidity and 
wrong. Such as the faults of his temper wore, they have, 
we believe, been already conquered. We have heard 
Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee, late of the Civil Service, 

u 
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•who had been warned against entrusting his case to such 
a counsel, testify to the eminent tact, judgment, and 
temper, no less than ability, with which Mr. Montriou 
conducted his defence. There is another valuable mem- 
ber of our bar who had retired, but who has just returned, 
to the joy of law-going folks. We had some years since 
to observe Mr. Woodroffe’s conduct of cases, and we can 
declare that one could wish no better representative of 
himself for tact and perfect zeal. The Gaekwar certainly 
needed no more efficient counsel than might have been 
Mr. Montriou, as senior, and Mr. Woodroffe, junior. 

It is not for an idle talk that we have pursued this 
subject ; not in vain that we have taken these names. 
Our object is rather to suggest through them that Mulhar 
Hao should have engagedfor hisdefence a lirst-class Anglo- 
Indian. There would have been no harm in importing a 
London celebrity besides. His cause, indeed, would 
have been the better for such assistance. But he should 
not have entirely depended on a “ new arrival.” India 
and England are parts of one Empire. The principles of 
law and justice are the same everywhere ; and so are the 
facts of human nature. Y et there are features of litiga- 
tion peculiar to every country. India is not a subject to be 
got up in the voyage. The case of Mulhar liao was a 
peculiarly Indian case, which was not to be thoroughly 
comprehended by an outsider. Able as was Serjeant 
Ballantine’s conduct of the defence, it was after all the 
conduct of a “ griffin.” With adequate Indian experience 
Ins cross-examination and exposure of the evidence 
. would have been far more effective ; he would have 
been sure to elicit many more damaging facts — offered 
suggestions much more to the point. 

Serjeant Ballantine is the first barrister brought from 
England on a special professional mission. It may 
seem premature, and even invidious, to found any com- 
ments on a first instance, which may or may not be 
repeated. But though the first instance consummated, 
it is not the first occasion when such a thing has been 
bruited about. Serjeant Ballantine himself has, on more 
than one previous occasion, been talked of for an Indian 
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case. It is not, therefore, now too soon to take any 
alarm, if there he actual grounds for it. It is but proper 
to judge how far the experiment has fulfilled expecta- 
tions. It is important to decide whether such advoca- 
cy as the Serjeant’s, able as it undoubtedly has been, 
could not have been got in India ; and if not, why not ; 
and to note wherein our local celebrities generally fail. 
For our own part, — as we have been apparently so severe 
on him, certainly unsparing, — as we dwell at such length 
on the deficiencies of the defence, we are bound in 
truth and honor to confess that the author and speaker 
of the address which occupied the Commission so many 
days, is not, in his way, an ordinary advocate. Every 
American is said to ho a born speaker. Many men in 
all countries can speak ; some of them to some purpose. 
Most barristers in good miscellaneous practice are ac- 
customed, on their legs, to deliver running commentaries 
on evidence. But most of all such kinds of speaking 
have no artistic value. They are fitful, unconnected 
remarks, interspersed at best with a few expletives and 
epithets, interrogations and interjections. They all lack 
the unity and constructiveness of Mr. Ballantine’s in 
a sense great speech. Indeed, the Serjeant showed 
a literary grasp and ductility of handling rare any- 
where. Beyond that, ability like his may, by a wise 
scrutiny and an exacting as well as cultivated public 
opinion, be, nearly at all periods, discovered in 
India, but not nearly his independence and zeal. 
It is the curse of a limited Anglo-Indian society, 
unstrengthened by a wider public opinion, that un- 
flinching, uncompromising advocacy — the courage in tlio 
discharge of one’s duty to a client to tell unpleasant 
truths of men whom one is more or less sure to meet 
with in private life, or to receive favors from — is rarer. 

A proper appreciation of the point may, however, yet 
raise the tone of Indian pleading. Meanwhile, there 
are not wanting at all times exceptional instances of 
ability and independence combined, and these qualities 
give an Indian advocate with his local experience an 
advantage over fresh importations of a larger intellec- 
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tual calibre. Such exceptional instances are not con- 
fined to the English bar in India. Contemptible as 
native capacity is in the eyes of so many Anglo-Indians, 
synonimous as the name “ Baboo” is held to he with 
every form of imbecility and moral turpitude, those 
who remember the late “ Baboo” Justice Mitter’s con- 
duct in the famous Rent Case, before his elevation to the 
bench, .think he would have made a splendid counsel 
for the Gaekwar. Above all, it is one of the manifold 
misfortunes of India from her political bondage that 
her Superior ( English ) Bar is drawn from a numeri- 
cally insignificant but privileged class, dissociated 
from, and having little in common with, the great body 
of the population, — a class which can, generally, feel but 
a cold interest in the national struggle for good Govern- 
ment and proper administration of justice, and in the li- 
berty of the subject, — whoso passions and prejudices arc, 
indeed, often opposed to the wants and aspirations of 
the people. Wo are, therefore, grateful for the English 
liberality which allows the admission of natives of 
India into the English bar, and we are glad to sec 
that the boon is being gradually availed of, more and 
more. 

In native brains and native tongues, 

The only hope of freedom dwells. 

Native “ brains and tongues” we say advisedly. Eor 
where there is, on the whole, on the part of the ruling 
power a disposition to fairness, which may improve un- 
der enlightenment and cultivation, — on the part of the 
. governed it would be criminal, even if it were not rash, to 
attempt a breach of ties which have been beneficial to 
both, in favor of a doubtful good. Genius is limited to no 
clime or age. Years, however, must, we fear, elapse be- 
fore the Asiatic members of the English bar will exhibit 
the talent or command the weight to bo of much political 
service to the country. Eor the moment their rule 
seems confined to bullying junior Civil Servants and 
procuring expensive verdicts from country Magistrates 
and Sessions. Meanwhile, for political services from 
lawyers and in the courts, we must be indebted to the 
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generosity of exceptional Englishmen. To the honor of 
Britain, such Englishmen are not so very exceptional, 
after all. And for an age yet, it will be necessary, and 
well, to he content with what we thus get. Early 
enough, the Ram Molrun Hoys and Dwarkanath Tagores 
were encouraged in the first Indian aspirations for the 
privileges of British citizenship by the Eergusons and 
Turtons, Leiths and Clarkos, Dickenses and Humes of 
the Calcutta bar. No counsel in defence of client ever 
pleaded for the liberties of his country so strenuously 
as the late Mr. Anstey or the living Mr. Ingram did, to 
share the advantages of the British Constitution with 
the millions of Asiatics subject to England. Erench re- 
publican leaders in their own defence or that of their per- 
sonal friends and political colleagues — unless reduced to 
the pass of the six hundred prisonors-at-the-bar, in the 
“Monster Trial” of ’35, selected out of almost as many 
thousands captured among the insurrectionists of April 
of the preceding year, who distracted and nearly de- 
feated of its intention the Government of Louis Phillipc 
by the demand for non-professional advocates for them- 
selves, — obstinately refusing to plead to the charge unless 
the counsel of their choice were granted, preventing 
the proceedings, (when attempted without the concession 
of what they deemed their right,) by setting up an 
endless howl in chorus and creating the most horrible 
confusion, and, (when, after no end of delays, the trial 
at length proceeded, under better management and 
stricter discipline,) by desperate denunciation of the 
Court ; — Prcneh democratic lawyers, except on purpose 
to precipitate an armed struggle, rarely attempt a 
more liberal line of advocacy, or maintain a more 
intrepid bearing. A Cliatterjeo or a Dutt could not 
dare to essay any tiling like it, for obvious rea- 
sons. If ho did, it could not have any effect on 
Government or the general public ; would probably do 
more harm than good to both the immediate client 
and the country’s cause. But after all our past experi- 
ence of the breadth and boldness of the pleading of 
men whose fame never travelled beyond India, of counsel 
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weighed down by local disadvantages, we were hardly 
prepared for a leader from Europe arguing down a great 
State Trial, in the strictest sense of the word — the 
greatest in our century in India — to a non-political 
cause, an ordinary discussion of facts of * poison or no 
poison.’ We fear this result of the importation is to be 
attributed as much to the deficiency in the eminent 
practitioner of specidative tastes and historic grasp, as to 
the absence of special knowledge, and consequently of 
Indian sympathy. Mr. Ballantinc, like a prudent man, 
unacquainted with Indian history and oven Parliamen- 
tary Indian legislation, religiously eschewed constitu- 
tional topics — abstained from hinting the most obvious 
political suggessions — confining himself strictly to the 
evidence of crime. What an opportunity was thus 
thrown away, for shaming the European Commissioners 
into dealing in a more judicial spirit with the case, 
and detracting from the moral force of any finding made 
against the weight of the evidence ! A skilful allusion 
to the foregone conclusion and the political game of the 
Government of India, might have caused the Viceroy 
to pause in executing his purpose, but it was, we do not 
say withheld but not made. Indeed, on any point on 
which, in the expectation not only of those who brought 
him but of the Indian world, an English chief in the 
profession might be expected to display his special 
strength, the great Serjeant disappointed. 

It is to be regretted that neither Mr. Branson 
nor Mr. Shantaram Naraycn supplied the deficiencies 
of the eminent stranger. Was it that there was no 
disposition to receive, or no time to impart ? Or was 
it that, though Indians themselves, they possessed 
not the requisite knowledge ? That their experience 
had been of limited range, and their reading did 
not mako up for their want of experience? No- 
thing wonderful ! State Trials aro nowhere, except at 
unsettled periods, matters of ordinary occurrence, 
and they are too rare in India for the education 
of the bar. Tho trial of the Gaekwar was the first 
thing of its kind, in all respects quite unique. To be 
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able to give the utmost assistance to the Gaekwar in 
his difficulty, it was neeessai’y that his adviser should 
be a man not only of Indian experience, but also fami- 
liar, personally or otherwise, with the courts of native 
Princes and the relations usually subsisting between 
thoso Princes and the British representatives at their 
courts and the Government. There is even in India 
hardly a barrister who can boast such familiarity. It 
is therefore that we should have liked to see among the 
counsel for the defence a man of books like Mr. Mon- 
triou, whose habits would have led him to look up 
the records of the past for anything like similar matters. 
Merc lawyers would confine their research to law re- 
ports. These could not afford them many precedents. 
Such reports as there were, the counsel for the defence 
did not evidently know them. Mr. Montriou was not 
likely to miss them, and he was likely to get at other 
literary repositories. Indeed the Gaekwar’s case was 
of a kind that, for its proper defence, required not only 
ready lawyers but also men who knew of Indian courts 
and politics. Such men are not so rare as may be 
imagined. They arc rare only in Calcutta — still, in the 
words of Lord Ellenborough, the “ Commercial Capi- 
tal of Bengal they are to bo met with in Upper 
India, though ; and on the Bombay side, several of 
them possessing the advantage of an English education. 
Thus, Mr. Dinshah Ardeshir Teleyarkhan, the indefa- 
tigable publicist and unflinching patriot, to whom 
Mulhar Rao ohielly, though mediately, owes the loss of 
his throne, if he had been available for advice to the 
Gaekwar, might have been of great service to him. 
But if he was not to be had, the present able editor of 
the Guarat Mitra , we believe, might be. Mr. Dadabhoy 
Naorojce seems to have, from delicacy, preserved a 
strict neutrality, , but there were others capable of giv- 
ing substantial assistance. In the absence of a man 
who had actually resided at native Durbars, the noxt 
best thing for the defence would have been to seek the 
hearty assistance of a historical student or literary poli- 
tician, well read in state papers, blue books, memoirs, 
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and other writings on the relations between the British 
Government and the Native States. 

Such a person might have demonstrated by compari- 
son the unparalleled tyranny and unnecessary harshness 
of the proceedings of the Government of India. He 
might have shown up the incapacity of that Govern- 
ment, more than the ill will, which blundered into the 
persecution of Mulliar ltao. He might have placed 
the antecedent improbability of the crime imputed 
to the Gaelcwar on an unanswerable footing. He 
might have described the set of domineering uncon- 
scionable upstarts that the generality of our politicals 
are, who exercise at their respective courts all the 
authority, without practically feeling the responsibility, of 
their respective Governments, —who, indeed, secure from 
observation, at remote corners outside the influence of 
public opinion, arc given to ways which no member of 
the Supreme Council could indulge in with impunity, — • 
whose mission seems to be to harass all the vestiges of 
independence out of the Native States, and the life out 
of the Native Chiefs. He might have pointed out 
how average British gentlemen of education and posi- 
tion originally no better nor worse than any similar 
body of their countrymen — altogether .an estimable class 
at starting — arc almost inevitably, slowly but surely, 
demoralized by the exercise of unchecked power among 
a spirit-crushed people, over Princes who feel that they 
arc doomed, stimulated by the aggressive policy of our 
Boreign Oflice. He might have divided the tyrants into 
the bribe-seeking bullies and the British Sultans, avari- 
cious of power and inclined to insolence towards the Na- 
tive Chiefs for the glory of the thing, with here and 
there specimens of the “ Priend of Humanity — not 
forgetting to premise that most of them were open to the 
acceptance of favors without thanks, and rather accus- 
tomed to command them. Ho might have told the 
Commissioners that the first class were alone at all 
endurable, — that India owed it to them that there were 
still left any native principalities for the provision of 
a large body of British officers,— -that the others were 
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unmitigated pests. lie might have reminded them 
that Native Princes arc, in essentials, like the rest of us 
all, of all climes, — that, in so far as they are different 
from Englishmen, they share the difference with other 
native gentlemen, — that the impatience of English 
officials with them, is due to the impatience of English- 
men of ways not English, that, if the Princes disappoint 
English expectations of reform, it is because the Eng- 
lish propositions involve a radical change in native 
manners and modes of thought and action, to which 
they are naturally averse, and to which they reluctantly 
submit, under compulsion. lie might have told them that 
uncultivated as most of the Native Chiefs are, none of 
them are hopelessly stupid, not one so insane as Mulhav 
Kao was virtually charged with being;— -that they all have 
the initial rude instinct of self-interest not to cut awav 
the branch on which they sit and arc supported. ILo 
might have told them that the Native Princes are hard 
to persuade that Annexation has, for good reasons, been 
abandoned by the Paramount Power — that, at least, 
when the particular attention of that Power is bestowed 
on any State, as it was bestowed on Karoda, deposition 
is always imminent — and that they will not give the 
British Government the last, the only utterly unpar- 
donable offence which must bring down on them punish- 
ment sure and sharp. He might have argued that the 
crime of assassinating the ambassador of a Great, in- 
deed a resistless Power, presupposes either tlie sublime 
of savagery, oblivious or seornful of self, or great amhi • 
tion and deep policy of throwing off tlic yoke of the 
stronger State ; neither of which hypotheses is, for a 
moment, tenable. That, at the lowest, it implies a capa- 
city to ho the prime hut unsuspected mover of a most 
risky tragedy, which could not fail to he thoroughly 
investigated; though, on the Government of India’s 
own showing, no such capacity belongs to Mulhar Kao 
or the Native Princes in general. That the facts de- 
posed to .by the Government’s witnesses, if they are 
facts, not only do not credit him with the possession of 
any such capacity, but make him out to be the veriest 
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idiot ou earth, lie might have convinced them, if they 
were open to conviction, — he might have convinced any 
man who, after the evidence, still harboured a suspi- 
cion of the Gackwar’s guilt, — that it is not in the way 
alleged that such crimes arc committed, or can at all be 
committed by a man of the slightest common sense possi- 
ble. He might have shown how the story given in Court 
had all the appearances of a clumsy play got up by 
the hangers-on of the Baroda Residency, which the 
Resident was too ready to regard as a serious attempt 
on the life of an obnoxious representative of the Vice- 
roy, and which Mr. Souter was too much governed by 
the esprit de corps to see through, and his Police too 
zealous and police- like not to adopt and make the most 
of. Ho might have lent plausibility to his suggestion by 
a vivid picture of the Indian police and of Native Courts, 
including British Residencies - of the dark doings of 
the one, proved in many a judicial enquiry, and of the 
daily, but generally petty and never bloody, intrigues of 
the other, drawn from official papers and* other authen- 
tic records. lie might have proved how British offi- 
cials are quite up to all the tricks of Native durharis — 
how they ally themselves with the worst characters in 
the States, and avail themselves of all the worst arts of 
espionage and corruption — how they frequently permit 
in their underlings ( who arc often virtually their 
masters) acts with which they themselves would be 
ashamed to be personally mixed up. lie might have 
proved how, not only Residency menials and the private 
servants of the Residents, but also the ministerial offi- 
cers of the Residency, are notoriously, often with know- 
ledge of Residents, in the habit of receiving presents 
from the Native Princes on most festivals and happy 
domestic and public events ; how even the higher Officers 
of the Residency do not go without their share in the 
shape of entertainments or indirect grants; how the 
Chiefs, who are ready enough to pay on the recognized 
occasions, are dunned by the Amlah and menials for 
such bakshish on all kinds of constructive occasions ; 
how the Chiefs are sometimes bullied into compli- 
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ance from a fear lest tlie fellows work up tlioir superi- 
ors against the Durbar, lie might have satisfied every- 
body how tampering with servants was a vice freely 
indulged in equally by Princes and Residents, and with 
the tacit consent of the British Government, and he 
might have freely admitted the coming and going to of 
servants, even a superstitious conference about turning 
the heart of Colonel Phayre by means of charms. 

All the facts above referred to, should have been 
urged in defence, and even evidence tendered in support. 
It might have been hazardous to call in any officers in 
Government employment ; — and the elder race of expe- 
rienced politicals — the Sleemans and Outrams and such 
others — having passed away or retired, there were not 
available any Europeans of high character and historic 
standing. There were, doubtless, native gentlemen of 
position, former ministers and attaches of Native Courts, 
who could speak to facts notorious to those who are 
conversant with such matters. If, however, there had 
been any fear lest their evidence should be suspected, 
there were official papers and standard works to offer in 
proof of the allegations. Anything that we now publish, 
cannot have the remotest influence on the settled doom 
of Mulhar llao or on affairs at all, but the fate of that 
Vrinee is a highly dangerous precedent. It is danger- 
ous as due not only to a decision in the teeth of the 
evidence, but also to a presumption against all probabi- 
lity. That precedent lias lowered the securities of 
native thrones. What has befallen Mulhar ltao may 
befall any other Prince. The same ignorance and 
recklessness of our rulers which brought the Chief of 
Baroda to trial and ultimately deposed him, may prove 
the ruin of others. Wo who believe in the value of the 
Native States to the Empire ; — who consider them of the 
greatest political utility to the general peace and pros- 
perity, as employers of the restless spirits of the country, 
as some kind of field, however inferior, for the higher 
kind of ambition which cannot bo satisfied under 
British exclusiveness and repression — who regard their 
maintenance necessary as a source of military strength 
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to a foreign rale like that of England;' — we think it as 
well, by way of warning the Government against a 
repetition of the Baroda folly, to offer the public a 
few exhibits and references showing the mistake of 
the late trial. Mulhar Rao himself may derive from 
them the comfort of a clearance of his honor, if not 
the alleviation of his undeserved punishment. 

The complainant failed to give a rational account. 
The counsel for the defence failed to suggest any better. 
We offer our own for what it is worth. It will at least 
show that wo arc not in the least disposed to pooh pooh 
the prosecution, though we confess it is not easy to 
preserve one’s gravity under some of the features of 
the case urged against the prisoner. We have from the 
first been anxious to judge it candidly. Yet with such 
knowledge as we happen to possess of our country and 
our Princes, we couJcl not, from the first unfolding 
of the case in court, help being struck by a sense of 
its unreality — a sense which grew on us as the deposi- 
tions went on. It, would be uncandid, however, to 
denounce the story as one tissue of fabrication without 
foundation, from beginning to end. Not in the least. 
Wc think the grain of wheat may be separated from 
the bushel of chaff. Colonel P hay re was made to admit 
that he had brought on himself the severest condemna- 
tion of Government by His proceedings on the Sind 
frontier, in his previous office. lie admitted that at 
Baroda he conceived for himself a benevolent mission — 
that of protecting the people against their Prince. In 
■consequence, he lent his ear to all kinds of complaints 
against the Gackwar. It is a weakness that ho shared 
with most British politicals at these utterly weak arid 
contemptible Courts ! Even Sleeman and Outram were 
not above it. — See their reports, and the former’s Jour- 
ney through Oudh. The good Bishop Hcber himself 
has occasionally in his Journal adopted a story or 
two against Native Governments without suspecting 
the tainted source, or even fully comprehending the 
purport. Residencies arc of course more or less 
Grievance Offices against their respective Durbars; 
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that of Baroda during the Colonel’s incumbency be- 
came one in especial against Mnlhar Rao. Of course, 
tlic usual hangers-on and spies and intriguers of the 
Residency were suddenly multiplied under so philan- 
thropic and innocent a Resident. Of course, whenever 
he went out for a drive, he wa3 beseiged by petitioners 
in crowds. Of course, he held his levees of rascals 
in greater numbers and grander style than his prede- 
cessors. Bhow Poonikar, a sworn foe of the Gaekwar, 
a most restless spirit who thirsted for a revolution in 
the State that lie might come to something in tlic 
course of the change, was the virtual Vizier to the 
Residency and director of the petitioners. It is ad- 
mitted that it was Bhow Poonikar from whom tlic 
Colonel heard that there were vague rumours in the 
bazaar, if not a plot in earnest in the Durbar, to poison 
him. Bhow must bring his supply of gossip for the 
weak ear of the Resident, and hints of poison and 
charms are easily given in India, specially at native 
capitals. People accustomed to regard Oriental courts 
through the medium of ancient tradition or popular 
tales of wonder and mystery, are apt to believe of them 
any crime or cruelty imputed, and Colonel Phayre 
seems to be among sucii old fashioned simple people. 
In point of fact, though there may sometimes be an 
alarm given, few poisonings or stubbing*) do occur in 
the Native States, any more than in the British terri- 
tories. The spirit of the people of those States not 
being crushed as in these territories, there is some ex- 
hibition of it, as a matter of course, which strangers 
may bo pleased to call turbulence. There is more 
private fighting, because the people are accustomed 
to arms, and have not subsided into the arrant cowards 
British administration makes of its Indian victims. 
But there is not much poisoning to speak of, not more 
at the present day at all events, than in any other 
country in the world. Whether there bo or not, the 
British ’ representatives would bo the last persons to 
have any reason to fear. The game ( of taking the life 
of one of them) is not worth the candle. The risk is 
too heavy for the possible advantage. Colonel Phayre, 
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as Bhow anticipated, was flattered by the report of 
the attempt against him, as a compliment to bis effec- 
tive interferences in behalf of the misgoverned subjects 
of the Gackwar. Being not in the best health or spirits, 
and being in a bad humour with the Prince, he worked 
himself up, with the assistance of his entourage, into 
all sorts of dark imaginings. Meanwhile, the Gackwar 
and ministers, — despairing of effecting the reforms de- 
manded by the Viceroy within the specified time, under 
the constant obstruction of the Resident, — indeed, un- 
able to command the obedience and respect of the 
subjects under tho Resident's encouragement to dis- 
affection and defiance, — were preparing a strong and 
able representation to the Viceroy against the British 
Minister, with an earnest request for his removal. The 
Colonel received information of flic secrets of the Dur- 
bar during the preparation of the kharceta. Ho cer- 
tainly tried his best to prevent the despatch of the letter. 
Bailing, he gave the alarm of the attempt to take his 
life, which failed from the miraculous interposition of 
Providence for the favored child of Heaven. Although 
lie had been warned of poisoning, be had, like a mag 
nanimous Briton reckless of danger, not scrutinized 
his food or drink. Only after the khareela had gone to 
the Viceroy, bis attention was accidentally drawn to 
a black sediment in fho pumalow sherbet lie was in 
the daily habit of drinking. The black substance may 
have been the magnified description of the stain at 
bottom of the glass of the oxide of iron produced by 
the action of acid on the knife (particularly if it was 
an old one.) If it was arsenic, -which unaccountably 
looked black to Colonel Pliayre, it may have been put 
in fun, or in mischief by one of the servants conspiring 
against another. More probably, it came there at the 
instance of Bhow or his like, but not so as to hurt or at 
least to kill. They not only were inclined to humour him, 
but it was necessary that they should do something 
like it, in their own interest. They knew that the 
Gackwar had urged on the Government of India the 
necessity for Colonel Pliayre’s recall. They had heard 
of tho reputation for ability and character of the 
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Gaulc war’s then Minister, and that a document drawn 
up by Mr. Dadabhoy Naorojcc was not so easy of re- 
futation as might be a state paper prepared by His 
Highness with the assistance of Damodar Pant. They 
knew, better than any others, how far the proceedings 
of the Resident, complained of, were open to censure. 
They bad remarked his anxiety at the khnreeta, and bad 
reason to fear bis removal, and, with it, the loss of all their 
profits and prospects. Such a situation olfercd them 
every temptation to a desperate game. In truth the 
game, though extreme, involved no risk to them at all, 
the Resident being well disposed towards them and 
prepared to catch at any appearances likely to crimi- 
nate the Durbar. Such at all events, was the only, 
likely means left to them, of maintaing Colonel 
Phayre in liis post, and Dhow and his confreres were 
not the men to shrink from a line of action, how- 
ever immoral, which promised such a necessary object, 
without threatening any personal danger. Bliow, 
indeed, or another of the lot,, might have put ar- 
senic in the glass before it was made over to Dr. 
Seward, — by himself alone, without any body olse’s 
knowledge, whatever Col. Phayre in his /.id, though 
without conscious inaccuracy, might suggest as to the 
impossibility of the thing being done without observa- 
tion — so that there might he almost no chance of the 
trick being brought home to him, without his own 
confession. That appears to us the most likely view. 
Afterwards, the Police 1 , during its reign of terror, coerced 
some of the Residency servants into confessing to some 
kind of story of crime which it was thought might 
go down with Government and the public. The story 
so confessed to, is not only incredible, hut absolutely 
impossible. The prosecution did not succeed in proving 
it. Its managers did not even call witnesses available, 
many of them in their custody, who were mentioned as 
important actors in the transactions. They contented 
themselves with only offering the depositions of the 
Avitnesses, whom by the usual “ management” they had 
brought down to their peculiar views. Some of their 
important witnesses failed them. But eyen if the Avith- 
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held witnesses bad appeared, and corroborated tbc others, 
the case against the Gaekwar would hardly have gained 
much. For nothing could explain away tlio fatal contra- 
dictions and inherent improbabilities of the evidence 
tendered. It was not likely that any body could suggest a 
rational motive for the Gaekwar going in for such a crime, 
and that at a time when he might reasonably expect the 
consummation of his heart’s wish — the removal of the 
obnoxious Itesident — without crime, before he received 
the Viceroy’s reply to his request. It was not likely 
that the discrepancy between the color of the stuff 
found by Colonel Pliayre and that of the substance 
seen and examined by Dr. Seward, might have been ex- 
plained. It was not likely that a more rational motive 
could be suggested by any possible witness for the 
murder of a kind master by his servants — one of them 
a menial of twenty years’ standing — than the inadequate 
and improbable motive — the temptation of the trilling 
consideration and unsubstantial hope — which they them- 
selves pretended. And nothing could obliterate the im- 
pression of the course of coercion by which the wit- 
nesses had been brought round to make their particular 
statements, or of the absurdity of the circumstances 
of sucli a crime as related by them. 

The managers for the defence failed to bring together 
and press all die many antecedent improbabilities of the 
case. The general, we might say universal, improbabilities, 
applicable to mankind in all countries and stations, in the 
inferences sought to be deduced from the evidence, they 
of course noticed. But they evidently lacked the specia l 
. knowledge and the philosophic speciality which could 
alone expose the special weaknesses of the case, showing 
what Indian Princes in particular would not do, and 
most particularly Mulliar Rao. They represented, and 
with perfect justice, how unnatural it was that auy man 
would care to resort to the ordinary means of sending a 
man away from him whom lie was trying by violence to 
deport to that undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns to do his enemy harm. No 
man is so iuverately found of superfluous troubles and 
anxieties — no man so wanting in the elemental porccp- 
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lion of the ludicrous -ns to prepare voluminous in- 
structions to attorney and bring action tor ejectment 
or trespass against a party whom lie is aiming at 
to shoot every day. The improbability is heightened as 
the action is predicated of* a man presumably acting on 
advice of one or more persons; for Princes have usually 
souk; secret advisers. A native Prince never lightly 
sends up any communication to the awful Government 
of India ; the intercourse between the two State's is tin* 
most serious business at the court of the inferior; not a 
message is forwarded, not a line written, but after long 
weeks of anxious deliberation, and there must always be 
a befitting occasion for taking such a trouble ; the trouble 
would not be undergone unless there was a necessity for 
awaiting the result of the communication. Again, it is 
only after the ordinary ones have failed, that man resorts 
to the desperate ; and if the object is to eject a man 
from a certain place, one would certainly rather put him 
in court and wait, for the decision, than disci large a 
revoher on his head. ,Mulhar Jiao had lux court open 
to him : it is in evidence that be was busy preparing his 
ease, and that he laid an elaborate indictment against his 
foe ; whatever misgivings he might entertain about 
the success of 1 1 is plaint, ho hud <*er(ainlv some chance ; 
and lie would certainly exhaust, thal, before he would 
seriously and actually seize the last resources of depura- 
tion. lb; would certuinlv not do aught that mhdit 
possibly reduce his chance. It needs no great experience 
of human nature or of British Indian history, to tell us that 
an attempt to poison the Resident, if it failed, was sure to 
rivet the foe to his place more than over, and make him a 
deadlier incubus —indeed, whether it succeeded or not, to 
bringdown on the princely wretch a far worse doom than 
any that the permanence of that Resident, or a vet more 
inimical one, could threaten. 

The Hindu infant schoolboy prayed for the death of 
the tasking tutor, until he found that death led only to 
n change of task-master, and then prayed for the demise 
of the lather, the never-failing supplier of pedagogues. 
So long as the British Power lasted, it was no use for a 
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native Prince to procure tlic murder of the Resident 
not mucli. Another at once takes the place of the 
deceased, — may he a worse tyrant. Maybe, to be sure, 
a better disposed, more manageable person. Put Resi- 
dents are not immortal, and British officers are noto- 
riously not fixtures. Shifted from post to post they are 
more like rolling stones that gather no moss. And 
then the hazard, far from imaginary, of the crime -to 
seek an uncertain boon ? 

Let us allow ourselves an impudent question. What 
would people have said to an accusation against. Lord 
Northbrook of poisoning Mulhar Rao, when it was 
open to his Lordship to dispose of him, it* necessary, 
in a more civil way, by means of a Commission 
appointed bv (Jovernment, or a Proclamation of Her 
Majesty’s (Jovernment and the (Jovernment of Her 
Viceroy in Council ? People, whether flatterers or 
men of independence, would simply laugh at it. Tho\ 
would he equally incredulous if Colonel Phayre had boon 
accused, while he was trying to shelve the (Jack war hy 
means of representnt ions to (Jovernment. Kqttal incredu- 
lity was due for similar reasons, to the charge (irrespective? 
of its good faith) of* Colonel Phayre of his being poisoned 
hy Mulhar Rao, at a time when the latter was oflicially 
struggling with the former, and in a legitimate way endea- 
vouring to procure the recall of his political opponent. 
That incredulity the charge would have met with, had tin? 
accused been a European. But he happened to he a natis e, 
and worst of all, a Native Prince. In any other country 
the difference would not have mattered even in England 
natives of India as against Englishmen receive fair play ; 
everywhere save in their cursed home, crushed by a clique 
from the antipodes and a caste of virtual foreigners, 
rather than governed by a great and liberal nation which 
is sovereign dr jure over it. In India, natives, you know, 
are not to be treated like- European or American human 
beings; they must be judged of according to native 
standards — that is, when such a mode of procedure may 
tell against them, for they are not to receive any benefit 
from the so-called native standards. In other words, they 
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arc {suspected on eternal, (though exclusive, original,) facts 
supposed to be notorious, that is on Anglo-Indian notions, 
and condemned without a hearing ; the real facts of 
< )riental life and ways may be utterly inconsistent with 
the guilt of the unfortunate victims of prejudice. Natives, 
in the. usual parlance, arc but natives. And Native 
Princes,- why, in Anglo-Indian opinion, to borrow the 
language, with a slight variation, and the spirit without 
variation of a great English writer, for the nonce an 
Anglo-Indian — Wl;.at the Italian is to the Englishman, 
what the Hindu is to the Italian, what the Bengali is to 
oilier Hindus, that is a Native Prince toother Natives. 

Not even a child requires to be told of the risk of poison- 
ing others, of the possibility of discovery and the certain- 
ly of severe retribution in the event of discovery. 
Children and men alike, whatever their malice, are too 
fond of themselves to incur unnecessary risks. The 
very repugnance to waste exertion, is enough to prevent 
people from, in the language of the native proverb, erect- 
ing a battery of camion to demolish a mosquito. Self- 
love and common sense prevent a man from firing a mine 
to accomplish the same triile, with the certainty, or all 
hut certainty, of accomplishing his own death, and the 
great uncertainty of harming the mosquito. So strong 
is self-love, and so common at least this common sense, 
that man instinctively prefers the lower risk to the 
higher -reluctantly seeks more imminent or graver 
dangers only when lessor or more distant or problematical 
dangers have been incurred in vain. Therefore, the 
object being not the death hut the withdrawal of Colonel 
P hay re, the (Jack war, not a child, nor even a stupid man, 
would naturally employ the usual means for ridding 1 
himself of the Colonel's presence. These failing, he 
might take extraordinary, even guilty means for the 
same object, instead of entertaining murderous designs lor 
effecting the superfluity of taking the obnoxious Resi- 
dent’* life. There was no necessity for murder, and 
there was the greatest imaginable danger in the attempt ; 
the risk of detection of a Prince’s attempt, who could 
not effect auything without accomplices, who could not 
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admin iister poison or stab himself, was, the Gaekwar 
must know, alltho greater. The Gaekwar only wanted to 
send him away, and lie took the right and proper method 
of doing so. The particular charges he, in his khareeta, 
preferred against the Resident may not have been all quite 
true. Nevertheless, as he rested his hopes on them, and 
virtually challenged scrutiny, they were well selected 
ones, — above all, as he restricted himself, — evidently 
at the advice of his minister, Air. Xaorojee, a man of 
conspicious ability and wide experience, — to so few when 
he might have easily availed himself of dozens, they may 
be presumed to have been unimpeachable instances of the 
Colonel’s hostility or at least unjustifiable interference. 
The Government of India could, not but take notice of’ 
them after the earnest way in which they were placed be- 
fore it and the clear issue flatly presented to it. There 
was every reason to believe that the Government would 
comply with the Gack war’s request to remove the Colonel. 
After the Government actually did remove the Colonel 
on that representation, it is idle for the prosecution to 
contend that the Gaekwar did not expect that he would 
get anything by his request, and that therefore lie at- 
tempted to murder the Resident. The Almighty alone 
knows whether Mulhar Rao did or did not expect. No 
dictation of such an inherent improbability can be 
accepted from human lips. W e would. not believe Mulhar 
Rao himself if he denied his expectation, unless ho 
could give a satisfactory motive for an alleged absurdity, 
as it now stands. 'flic least that the Government 
could do, was to pass a severe censure on Colonel 
Phayre, and warn him to be careful for the future, 
and that would have been sufficient for the Gaekwar ’s 
purpose ; it would have been almost as good as recalling 
the Resident, — iu one sense better for the Gaekwar. 
Colonel Phayrc’s successor might have turned out a 
worse Resident for him — more careful indeed than his 
predecessor, but, if ill disposed to the native state or its 
Chief, all the more formidable on that account. But 
Colonel Phayrc as a- barely permitted Resident at Barocla, 
might, if he altered his policy and ways and shook off 
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the influence of his entourage, have served Mulhar lino, 
but could hardly do him harm, by his misrepresentations 
of the Prince and bis administration. What uonsense, 
therefore, to suppose that His Highness exposed himself, 
as though wilfully, to capital punishment for himself and 
misery for his wives and child — for next to nothing! 

Supposing, for the sake not so much of argument — 
of which we have had enough — as of dislodging the sup- 
porters of the prosecution from their last resort, their 
most contemptible “ cabbage-garden”-— supposing that the 
Government of India did not listen to the (Jaekwar’s 
solicitation, supposing that it went so far as to express its 
unbounded confidence in Colonel Phavre and to 
strengthen his hands, the (hick war’s prospects would not 
have been utterly benighted. He might still have looked 
forward to an ultimate triumph — the prosperity of an- 
other effort. His ignorance, of which so much has been 
made, might have buoyed him up, where others might 
have been thoroughly depressed. Failing human agency, 
ho might have invoked superhuman, — or infernal. lie 
might have thought Mr. Padablioy Naorojoe no good, — or 
so good that lie was good for nothing, — and preferred a plau- 
sible Purohit, or invited an astute astrologer, or taken some 
mendacious mountebank into his confidence. A supersti- 
tious man, lie might have relied upon turning the heart of 
the liesideut, purifying the understanding of the Vice-King 
and his Nine (Jems, and altering the policy of England, 
by means of sorcery. It is all very well to say that an 
uneducated and not very bright Asiatic might comm it a hor- 
rible crime, likely to recoil on himself, more lightly than 
a more eulighteiied being would do ; that we should not 
too closely ask for intelligible motives of a Hindu’s guilt. 
For nothing comes by chance — cause underlies all pheno- 
mena — not a Hindu’s or Mahomedan’s crimes excepted. 
It is conveniently forgotten that ignorance, as it has its 
manifold weaknesses, boasts, too, its peculiar advantages. 
Why should a man such as we have been describing, with 
bis abundant resources, tangible and transcendental, — a 
Prince who lias acquired, and presumably benofitted by, 
the vulgar experience of a dreary dungeon, who can com- 
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mam! the services of Shastris and sorcerers by hundreds, 
easily commit himself to a prosaic offence, from the awful 
consequences of which neither gods in this Iron Age, 
nor men in a British world, could absolve ? 

After all, the Gaekwar might have found relief in 
human means. It was not so very difficult to get rid of 
the objectionable Colonel, if his presence at Baroda was 
an uuconquerable danger to the maintenance of the throne 
by Mulliar Ilao. The Viceroy is not quite a Czar ; even 
a Czar cannot wholly despise public opinion ; there is yet 
a Free Press in India, whatever may come after this sad 
Baroda business, in revenge for the ridicule that has 
been universally expressed on the butchery, and another 
in Great Britain above the caprice of bunglers who can- 
not bear reproach ; and there is a Secretary of State above 
the local Ufa- Bap, and a Parliament above all ; and a 
Gaekwar need not want talent to represent his grievances 
to the ultimate authorities and the world. Even a 
Governor-General not so just as Lord Northbrook usually 
is, could not refuse to withdraw a personally obnoxious 
minister, particularly from a court placed on trial at the 
prosecution of that minister, indeed condemned, ami only 
allowed a few months’ grace to mend. For a good 
enough case — even a plausible case against the pre- 
sence of a particular Resident at Baroda, Mulliar Rao 
might command success even with the assistance of a 
less able adviser than Mr. Naorojee. Under any circum- 
stances, why should he resolve upon a desperate deed of 
destruction, when a lessor crime might effect the indis- 
pensable purpose ? He would certainly try his hand at 
pettier tricks to compromise the Resident, before taking 
the chance not remote, of utterly compromising himself 
and his heirs by the lost game of death. It is much 
easier, pleasanter, less risky and more to the purpose, to 
drive away a Resident by calumny. Talk of judging 
natives according to native standards ! Why, a Hindu 
or Mussulman would much rather employ fraud than 
violence. 

The evidence does not disclose that the Prince and the 
Resident entertained towards each other any deep feel- 
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mgs of personal animosity, felt anything beyond, at most, 
tlio personal irritation which may be supposed to subsist 
between two men opposed in public affairs. 

It is not in such feelings that murderous intents take 
their rise. The Hindu, with a hundred vices, is not 
blood-thirsty by nature, and there is no warrant for sup- 
posing that, much as he had cause to be aggrieved at the 
conduct of the Resident, Mulhar Hao harboured a deadly 
hate towards Colonel Phayre which could be appeased 
with nothing short of his life. There was nothing to 
suppose — in fact, his whole bearing belies the suggestion — 
that lie brooded over his wrongs till worked himself up 
into a lit of desperation. The circumstances deposed to, 
giving them the value given and putting on them the in- 
terpretation put on them by the prosecution, are not the 
circumstances of a crime of desperate vengeance. Mulhar 
Rao did not lumsclf stab Colonel Phayre as Vizier Ali 
revenged himself on the meanness of Lord Toignmonth 
on the person of poor Mr. Cherry, or have him shot by 
a hireling as Khamsiuldin Khan executed his own wild 
justice on Mr. Prase i\ On the contrary the evidence, 
so much as may with the utmost liberality he believed, 
would show that the Colonel was considered an inconve- 
nient Resident — a thorn at the side ---whose movements it 
was necessary to watch with more than ordinary care, 
whom it was sought to pacify, to influence through the 
members of his family if possible, or at length, to get. 
recalled To out-siders, it may seem stupid in the Chiefs or 
the statesmen of a native (Jovernment to try to secure 
the good will of a high British officer through valets and 
nurses and femmes de chamber , but the Chiefs and their 
ministers know better. Such small arts are not unknown 
among Princes and statesmen in Europe; they are, alas ! 
among the serious daily business of our native courts. 
Wise or foolish, avowed or unrecognized, all that occur- 
red, or may well he supposed to have occurred, at Baroiia, 
was in the way of business — perhaps stern, unncglectable 
business. There was nothing in it of the mysterious,, 
dark, or vindictive. The sinister coloring matter in it 
which has ruined Mulhar Rao. has been supplied by the 
imagination of ignorance. 
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Even if Mulhar Rao was actuated by an implacable 
sentiment, lie would not be likely to satisfy it at his own 
expense oi* risk. Revenue is sweet, but life sweeter. 
Even if Colonel Phayre’s removal was indispensable to 
the maintenance of Malhar Kan’s power, it was still far 
from an object to secure at all hazards. Power is dear 
to all, but liberty is a prior need -self-preservation the 
superior consideration. All that Colonel Pliayrc threa- 
tened at the worst, was the throne of Mill liar Rao. If 
the latter was ultimately adjudged to fail as a ruler, the 
luxurious retirement of a titular sovereign on a splendid 
pension, with succession to the State of his son — a con- 
dition hardly less tempting to most of our Princes than 
their miserable sovereignty, and no less tempting to an un- 
ambitious and not over-able voluptuary like the late 
(lack war than to the rest -was secure for him. die 
knew as much. lie was not the man to endanger that 
magnificent certainty, in pursuit of the uncertain mixed 
good, perhaps far more evil (for such a man) than good, 
of retaining his throne by means of a possibly undetected, 
but at least quite as likely to be detected, capital crime 
of the most aggravating kind. 

It is not impossible to imagine any Indian Princes, 
under any circumstances, acting as Mulhar Rao was 
alleged to have done. It would be natural for many, 
under certain circumstances, to act in the said manner. 
Those who are familiar with the annals of diplomacy, 
know that the Sublime Porte used, on the breaking out 
of a war, to put in close imprisonment in a military fort 
the representatives of the Frankish Powers at its court, 
■on plea of preserving them from the wrath and violence 
of its subjects. The Maharaja of Baroda might without 
difficulty have got up an emuete against an unpopular 
Colonel to avail himself of a plausible plea for terrifyiug 
him and- guarding him from harm. Rut could a petty 
CJaekwar do even the needful where a powerful Grand 
■Seignior would be permitted to indulge in the frivolous ? 
It would have been perfectly legitimate for Mulhar Rao, if 
he seriously felt that he could not carry on hi s- Government 
without it, to restrain Colonel Phayre by force, peudiug re- 
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lereuce to ltis Government. But could ho venture on such an 
assertion of his right under the law of nations ? Is it not 
rather that not lie alone but all his like, want alike the 
power and the will for anything that is likely to be, — any- 
thing that can possibly be, — construed into an offence 
against the Paramount Power ? We know, what Sevaji 
or Ranjit Singh, Hyder Ali or Tipoo would have done with 
a Resident who, he thought, was doing his best to de- 
throne him ; but neither in character, wli^ther good or bad, 
nor in power — which goes so much towjards the formation 
of character, — are our native Princes •anything like the 
Maharatta founder, or the Sikh, or the Mussulmau, or his 
son. We' cannot answer for possibilities of greatness 
under the most adverse circumstances, but History is not 
unacquainted with doomed races, incapable of producing 
even an occasional prodigy, and the Native Princes, to all 
appearance, belong to these. They know it who have 
done their best to reduce them to this degradation and 
infertility. 

The prosecution and its friends cannot be allowed to 
blow hot and cold in the same breath, or to draw, accord- 
ing to their stress for argument, conflicting conclusions from 
the same facts. They would have a Native Prince judged 
after his kind, and according to his individual character. 
Be it so. What kind of beings are the Native Princes ? 
Let us even accept the portrait of the group of the jackals 
and jackasses and other minor beasts of the Indian poli- 
tical world — wilderness, properly speaking — as painted 
by the Lion himself, or by tho Painters, “ by appoint- 
ment,” to His Majesty of the Forest. The beasts are 
all represented as monster foxes and hyenas with long 
ears and branched horns, dove-breasts and chicken feet, 
and gold stud jewelled trappings. Such tertium quids, sup- 
posing such nonsuchs to exist in nature, may be mischiev- 
ous among themselves, if they have a chance. What ai’e 
they good for in their relations with their leonine Chief, ex- 
cept to swell his train and impart grandeur to his 
pageants ?. Whatever he may declare in moments of 
irritation, or pretend, on suitable occasions, when he takes 
a fancy to the moat of any of them, and wants a plausible 
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excuse for a preliminary quarrel before pouncing upon 
the ill-fated prey, he only kuows the ass and the deer and 
the dove and the chicken in them all. As towards the 
lion, such is their mortal dread of him, the fox-aud- 
hyena in them is completely suppressed. The Native 
Princes are, indeed, incapable of mischief against the 
Great Power. For the rest, they are as a rule notorious- 
ly luxurious and weak-minded, slaves to pleasure and 
ease, without strength of will — the last kind of persons 
for such deeds of violence and passion and of activiy of 
soul. They do not willingly risk. They weakly yield to 
fate, rather than stoutly resist. Look at Wajid Ali Shah. 
He would not defend his rights, though sorely tempted by 
a brave and martial people ready to take the chances of a 
desperate war to maintain his throne and their national in- 
dependence. He preferred to fall at the feet of the agent 
of the “ despised Feringi” and weep and sob like a child. 
Look at Mulhar Rao. How quietly he submitted to all 
the increasing aggressions on his sovereignty unto the 
last. A gymnosophist could not muster greater resigna- 
tion under his gathering trials. In truth, he acted as a 
quiet innocent man and an imbecile voluptuaiy. It is 
not of such stuff that dangerous conspirators and mur- 
derous villains are made. 

It is no reply that assassinations and secret plots are 
the work of cowards. They arc not the work, though, 
of timid or self-indulgent men, afraid of paiu, without 
energy, decision of character, and capacity ! 

Nor was the situation of Mulhar Rao at all so desper- 
ate as to lead him to extricate himself from it by such a 
deed. It was not, wo shrewdly suspect, so necessary to 
send the Colonel away, toward Mulhar Rao retaining his 
throne, that he must be despatched by violence, with all its 
risks and dangers. Colonel Phayre was, no doubt, provok- 
ing eriough, and a drawback to the success of the career of 
reform on which Mulhar Rao had entered, at least to his 
reaping the full benefit of the reformation in the, 
administration with the Viceroy. It was, therefore, high- 
ly desirable to procure a change in the Residency ; hence 
the kliareeta : but it was far from indispensable. Even with 
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Col. Phayre at liis Court, Mulhar Kao might still suffi- 
ciently satisfy the Viceroy to be continued on the throne 
of Baroda. The Khareeta was all right. If the Resident 
were changed, nothing could be better. In any case, the 
Viceroy was apprized of the charge of obstructiveness 
against Col. Phayre, and when His Excellency came to 
pass final judgment ou Mulhar Kao as to how ho 
had employed the period of grace, he could not 
fail to make allowance for the difficulties of the 
Prince, — he would have been sure to accept the representa- 
tions of the Resident with abatement and caution. In 
justice to the late Gackwar, it ought to be remembered, 
that Sir Lewis Polly gave honorable testimony in favor of 
Mulhar Kao, giving him credit for a sincere desire for ad- 
ministrative reform and fbr effecting many improvements. 
With such a determination to carry out the wishes of the 
Government of India, and such success as could not but 
attend him, with even such a Resident, however sus- 
picious, meddlesome, bumptuous, or indiscreet, but not 
necessarily malignant, one who might be an unenthu- 
siastic but was not absolutely a dishonest reporter, the 
Maharaja might calmly and confidently expect to avert the 
threatened consequences. lie would naturally go on 
working with a heart to the end, instead of launching 
himself in an infernal game of chance. 

Had it been so absolutely necessary to remove the 
Resident at all hazards — as it was almost immaterial 
— -had it been resolved to murder the Colonel, he would 
not have, in all probability, been left to report a providen- 
tial escape, or to enlighten the Commission on the super- 
natural prompitings wliich dissuaded him from taking the 
deadly cup. The Durbar would at least have taken care 
to proceed so as to effect its purpose. No one just wounds 
a cobra. There were plenty of ways open to an Oriental 
despot to procure the death of an Englishman in his ter- 
ritory, with far loss chances of being implicated in the 
crime, than poisoning, in the way of the alleged crime, 
offered. .There was no lack of desperados ; or oppor- 
tunities for secret assassins. No man is absolutely without 
his enemies, and a Resident necessarily gives offence to 
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many, on one or other of whom the crime of the crime 
mighfcbe thrown. He might be cut down in the confusion 
of a; scuffle got up in the street or in a procession. 
Blake and Alves were tjoolly attacked in open day in front 
of the palace at Jeypore. These are all dangerous 
games, to be sure, but they have at least the practical 
merit, of .being to the purpose. They have the no mean 
advantage of* securing immunity from the effects of the 
victim’s personal vengeance, from his efforts to bring the 
guilt home to the real culprits. The alleged Baroda 
attempt was a declared absurdity. It has all the appear- 
ances of amateurs playing at a court conspiracy for murder. 
It is beneath Princes and peons — beneath, in fine, children. 
It'jyas the uhost ludicrous way that any docent man can 
be supposed to have set about in so serious a thing. It looks 
like playing into the hands of justice and vengeance, with- 
out gaining the point. The point seems to have been — 
how to be caught nibbling at a big human life. 

Poisoning no doubt has its attractions to murderors, 
but . surely not such poisoning ! The endless record of 
human* crimes does not afford an instance of an attempt 
ky.tsdnefpen in such defiance of the commonest precautions 
of common sense. It has been urged that if conspirators 
did not at all miscalculate or misconfide or otherwise 
mistake, none would even be brought to justice. Not 
exactly so. Conspirators, like other men, are liable to 
error of judgment, and exposed to treachery ; in their 
passion r their devotion to a single object, they' are far more 
liable in their necessary connection with wretches like 
themselves, they r arc peculiarly exposed to treachery ; and 
.in their unavoidable employment of inferior men, to 
k stupidity ; in their hurry they are apt to overlook impor- 
'tantgvtriflcs. In the attempt in question, however, there 
is. not an .occasional blunder committed, or a solitary 
omission .made, by the way, or a screw left loose some- 
where, which leads to discovery. The whole thing is 
improbable as an act of madness attributed to sane men. 
Murderers do not take superfluous confidants. Here, they 
wont on putting themselves in the power of one low per- 
son after auotlicr, most of whom were not at all needed as 
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accomplices, and could only prove traitors in the then 
present, and remain witnesses for all time. Every pre- 
caution is taken to be caught in the act, but not to do 
the deed. The poisoning goes on for days and wcoks, 
— and is not finished. The job is entrusted to, not the 
cook, or the butler, but to an ordinary servant, an orderly 
in fact, who could not easily have access to the food. If 
the life was to be taken by one dose, any servant other 
than a cook or a butler, might possibly get the one oppor- 
tunity, but no- -the victim was to be slowly poisoned 
to the grave or to its brink. The poison is not introduced 
in food or drink ; in tea or coffee ; it is not administered 
in the wine, at night, in the midst of inebriation ; but 
actually left during the light of day, from day to day, in 
the cool, unoccupied, certainly undistracted hour of the 
morning, when the head is all right and the senses in 
proper order, in a sherbet in a transparent tumbler. 
And the poison chosen is not a few drops of tincture 
which may pass in a larger draught, or an impalpable 
powder, but a good quantity of comparatively thick 
particles of adamantine dust, which must go down like 
lead in water and settle down as a conspicuous black or 
iron-grey sediment in the clean clear drinking glass of the 
Englishman, nationally particular about the spotlessness 
of his vessels and the purity of his beverage, — and attract 
his attention the first day. Whatever Mr. Scoble might, 
say, whatever the Police acted, whatever Colonel Phayre 
believed, it looks too much like the doing of a Hindu who 
could not approach the dining room or gain access to the 
cellar, but who must get up a mock-poisoning, serious 
enough to make the Colonel, in his then state of mind 
( prepared to be poisoned, ) believe it real, but suf- 
ficiently cautious not to injure him, and yet vraisemblant 
enough for implicating others. 

The diamond dust mockery is clearly an aim at a Native 
Prince. And hero we may as well express a suspicion 
which occurred to us, that only diamond dust was foupd in 
the glass, ,but that — the conspirator against the Gaekwar, 
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at murder with an innocuous substance, — arsenic was some- 
how smuggled into the sediment before the doctor analysed 
it. Be that as it may, it looks as if the arsenic was meant 
to establish the genuineness of the attempt, and the diamond 
to connect with it a Native Prince. A Prince who at all 
cared to ward off suspicion, would most probably be afraid 
of employing against one not a member of the palace, so 
desperately princely a material. Indeed, we think we 
clearly discern in the diamond-dust dodge the hand of a 
vulgar amateur. Diamond is admittedly not a poison ; 
it was admitted by the prosecution to bo none. Oriental 
Princes should know this better than English lawyers or 
even English doctors, — the latter of whom, indeed, appear, 
from the trial, to know vastly little. Oriental Princes will 
easily be allowed to understand something at least of 
poisoning. They really know a deal about poisons, much 
more than Europeans in general. Not so much because 
thc3 r arc Princes, as because they are Orientals. Apotho- 
caryism has not been pushed among us to' an exclusive 
and respectable profession. We have druggists, rather 
than apothecaries. Our physicians are themselves che- 
mists, — our patients are quite as often chemists, (under the 
doctor’s directions) — always compounders. All Asiatics, 
indeed, are more or less zealous amateurs in medicine. 
From special causes — which do not include the habit of 
criminal poisoning — Asiatic Princes are specially given 
to dabbling in physic and nostrums. The late Gaokwar 
could not have been an exception. The evidence shows 
he was not ; that he was familiar enough witli drugs. 
Native Princes are addicted to experiments with medi- 
cines, — on the lower animals with the more dangerous 
kinds. They have a penchant for expensive medicines, 
compounds of precious metals and jewels. Surely it is 
unfair to attribute to an Indian Prince the European 
inappreciation of these. Whatever the suggestion of 
the prosecuting counsel, Mulhar Rao had a better know- 
ledge of the physiological properties of the diamond than 
British text-writers. He could not be fool enough, gra- 
tuitously, to pound his diamonds for nothing — nay, just 
for drawiug suspicion on himself. 
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But a native must not know over-much. A native 
Prince should not know the toxicology of things the 
most familiar to them all. . Mulhar Rao must have been 
ignorant of what he was about ! He was an ass who 
willingly exposed himself to detection in an attempt on 
the life of the British minister, without making sure 
that his weapon was capable of more than a scratch ! 
Mr. Advocate-General Scoble quoted the only work pro- 
duced in a trial in which we expected a shower of Blue 
Books and Black, in black letter and letters worthy to be 
inscribed in gold, books little and books great, in all 
kinds of covers, from both sides — Chever’s Medical 
Jurisprudence for India — to fix on the people of India 
the superstitious unfounded belief in the toxic virtues of 
the diamond. A mere lawyer, however distinguished in 
his profession, could hardly be expected to supply the 
medico-historic deficiencies of the greatest of Anglo- 
Indian text-writers, one of the most accomplished of 
medical men. For, the failing imputed to our country- 
men, is by no means peculiarly Indian. It seems to be 
one of the vulgar errors of our planet. There is no 
doubt that, at one time at least, the learned of Europe 
shared the highest notion of the medicinal properties of the 
diamond. It was believed to be a cure for insanity. It was 
employed as a poison, as well as an antidote. Paracelsus, 
who appears to have introduced into Europe the know- 
ledge of so many poisons, was said to have come by his 
death by diamond dust.'"' 

Though once a learned superstition in Europe, the 
toxic quality of the diamond, is, — Chevers notwithstand- 
ing, — not among the living delusions of the day — not a 
vigorous contemporary folly — among respectable people 
in the East. Our Rajas and Nawabs, Khans and Khe- 
dives, are certainly innocent of it. To set bounds to the 
credulity of the profane vulgar, is always hazardous, but 
wc make bold to assert, that in a practical sense as a 
general fact, it is not, except among the lower bourgeoisie 
and the . canaille , a popular error in these countries. Not 

* A Memoir on the Diamond. By Joint Murray, F. S. A., F. L. S.. F. IT. S., F. 
0. &t\, &c., &c., Longman, London, 1831. 
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that \vc never in the least hear of any such thing. We 
hear, and love to hear, many things equally strange and 
unfounded. Man is an imaginative and humorous being, 
— the only animal that enjoys the Arabian Nights, and 
about the only one that indulges in canards. So, in 
regard to the poisonous property of the diamond, the idle 
talk may linger, but the belief is not. Grandmothers 
may startle children by stories of lovesick princesses 
dying by their own hand by sucking their ring of bril- 
lints, and the mob may believe. But the superior 
classes are generally above it. Particularly, those who 
habitually handle precious stones, must necessarily be 
aware of its absurdity. So must poisoners know poisons, 
as artizans their tools. Now we have been told that 
Oriental Princes are all poisoners, and the cx-Gaekwar 
iu especial. Both, therefore, as a hereditary Prince and 
an accomplished poisoner, he could not perpetrate the 
nonsense of administering diamond for poison. But 
though Mulhar Kao could not act as if diamond was 
a deleterious substance, it is more probable that there 
are humbler men still left to do so. In the East, the be- 
lief must have sprung up, and been kept up, so far 
as it has been kept up, by the vulgarest confusion of 
language, unchecked by acquaintance with the thing, 
and therefore confined to the more ignorant and poor. 
Jahar (or Jaohar) is precious stone (or, the diamond, as 
the representative of the class) and Zahar is posion. The 
difference between J and Z is sufficient to stx*ike the 
more educated ear, and too insignificant not to escape 
the uneducated, and hence the vulgar jumped to the idea 
• of the poisonousuess of the chief of the precious gems, 
if not all. In the Baroda case, the diamond dust looks 
like the trick of a prosperous pettifogger who could afford 
to lay out diamonds in speculation or in pursuit of his 
purposes of ambition or resentment, but who does not 
know enough about gems, and not much more about 
Princes and .Durbars. We will not, however, do Bhow 
Poonikar the injustice to impugn his social position by 
suspecting one who was ambitious of creating a change 
in the -personnel of the Baroda monarchy, of the rudest 
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savagery on the subject of diamonds and rubies, pearls 
and pagodas. Still he may have considered the 
turning up of diamond dust in the cup of the Resident as 
the only way, and that an irresistible way, of throwing 
the suspicion of the expensive mischief on the highest 
person in the State, and hopelessly implicating him who, 
in the imagination of all, is the master of “barbaric pearl 
and gold” in Baroda — who, indeed, is widely known to 
be the man for it, throughout the East, from “ Ormus” to 
“ Ind.” 

And here we may notice another fatal absurdity in the 
prosecution. In trying to bring home the guilt to Mulhar 
Rao by showing that he purchased diamonds and arsenic, 
the managers attempted to prove too little or too much. 
The purchase of diamonds by a Prince is utterly irrele- 
vant to any practical issue whatever ; it is an ordinary 
incident in princely life. Dabbling in drugs is a daily 
diversion with Asiatic Chiefs. How contemptible this 
activity to represent an Oriental monarch as actually under 
the - necessity of going to the market for diamonds, that he 
might pound some into a poison, to be administered to no 
loss a person than the British envoy at the same capital. 
How gross the folly, no less than the malice, which could 
set up such a fable in reference to the rulers of a king- 
dom who are well-known to lavish diamonds and pearls 
on menials and mistresses, monkeys and mountebanks, 
derwvihes and idols ! We were informed that the Euro- 
pean juggler who has more than once been here to astonish 
Calcutta, received Rs. 5,000 for permitting Mulhar Rao’s 
predecessor the privilege of kissing his lovely daughter. 
It is a fact that the same Gaelcwar amused himself with the 
tomfoolery of a sham marriage between a monkey and 
one of his favorite female servants, — an occasion on which 
both bride and bridegroom received valuable presents 
from His Highness, and were decked with precious gems. 
It is notorious that he, a Hindu, more than once, presented 
to the Mussulman shrine of Mecca a cloth of gold and 
jewels, each time to the value of many lacks of Rupees. 
The last cliddar exhibited at Bombay so excited the cupi- 
dity of the Europeans, that there was a general cry 
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for the annexation of the dominions of the modern 
Croesus In fact, the extravagance of the. Gaekwars, 
exaggerated by thirsty souls, has been the theme of 
Anglo-Indian society for years, and their — not .wealth 
indeed, but profusion of precious jewels of which they 
have almost made an unnecessary parade, has always 
been their danger. And now, what a cruel mockery to 
ruin a Gaekwar on a trumpery story of poisoning which 
insults his understanding, by attributing to him an 
attempt to poison with diamond, and disgraces his posi- 
tion by imputing to him the want of a few diamonds for 
alleged poisoning purposes ! For reasons adduced above, 
the endeavour to prove the purchase of poisons by Mulhar 
Rao, to any quantity, was equally little to the purpose. 
The evidence might be admitted ; — the inference found on 
it, must all the same be rejected. An Indian prince 
may sometimes send to the bazaar, in the ordinary way, 
for medicinal substances in quantities which, to the 
European mind, particularly to the European imagination 
full of horrors regarding Oriental magnates, may suggest 
infernal designs. But even a Native Prince may be ex- 
pected to be afraid of sending to the shops for poison, previ- 
ous to attempting to poison a human beilig, particularly the 
British minister at his court. Nor would he be in want 
of any kinds of poisons employed in medication or 
poisoning in the East. The head of the pettiest princi- 
pality has always these at his command. His State 
dep6t of medicines and public hospital and private or 
personal dispensary, arc always well supplied. 

It is a great pity that these facts were not brought out 
in evidence by the defence. Probably the point escaped 
the attention of the managers from the very notoriety of 
the matters referred to by us. 

The trial was conspicuous by the absence of all specia- 
lity in information — of the most obvious, the most 
necessary technicality of suggestion. Not only were all 
constitutional references excluded ; the politics of the 
cause were completely eschewed. There was at least no 
necessity for ignoring the law of nations or of nature. 
But there were even legal points to raise. Supposing it 
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to have been proved that Mulhar Rao had had offered 
diamond dust to the Colonel, is the administration of an 
innocuous substance, even in the belief of its deadliness, 
an offence ? We believe at worst Mulhar Rao simply 
communicated with the servants that they might put in 
a kind word in his favor. Supposing he had gone a step 
farther and employed sorcery to turn the Residential 
heart — employed a priest or sannydsi in the diabolic 
rites of basikaran or mdran — would he have been 
adjudged guilty by a British Government or civilized 
men ? 

There are, we are aware, some excellent people, who 
believe Mulhar Rao guilty. They, however, are not men 
accustomed to scrutinize evidence or weigh probabilities, 
but such as art; guided rather by, as they are sometimes 
ostentatiously fond of declaring, “ instincts.” These, they 
tell you, are unerring. Vain delusion ! Wilful blind- 
ness ! It is useless to argue with those who virtually, 
if not in so many words, repudiate the allegiance of 
reason and degrade man to the level of brute intelli- 
gence, however high they may wish to raise him above 
brute morality. They cannot give a reason for the 
faitli that is in them, and they do not care that they 
cannot. But the reality of their faith is beyond ques- 
tion. If they have reached their conviction in a vague, yet 
intelligible way, they cling to it all the more like bigots. 
Witli many of them, a charge against those for whom 
they have no personal regard, is very near a proof of crime. 
Most of them from the commencement thought Mulhar Rao 
must be guilty because he was a Native Prince. They were 
prepared to. believe any rascality of a Native Prince, with- 
out evidence. They had heard of the dark deeds in 
Native Courts, and they would not stop to consider that it 
might be anybody’s object to injure a Prince by a false 
accusation, or that anybody might be fool enough to 
make a charge lightly, without sufficient grounds. Mul- 
har llao has indeed been compromised by the loss of 
his class jn public estimation. The ignorance of men 
in general, of matters beyond the sphere of personal 
knowledge, is notorious ; that of the public regarding 
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Native Courts, most dense. Such knowledge as most 
people possess is worse, indeed, than absolute ignorance 
— it is one-sided and inaccurate. Public opinion has 
been fed by, and formed on, the accounts of sensational 
writers or interested witnesses. The prejudice against 
Native Chiefs unfitted those laboring under it from 
taking a correct view of the. evidence tendered at the 
late trial. Looking at - that evidence with all the can- 
dour we can command, we are bound to confess that 
the admitted intercourse which the Gackwar had with 
the Residency servants, looks certainly suspicious to 
outsiders, and lends plausibility to the graver charge 
against His Highness. Eor tin? character of Nat ive Princes 
as well as for the cause of the Gackwar, we very much 
regret that the defence did not make a regular effort, 
or did not possess the knowledge necessary for making 
a successful effort, to prove that that intercourse was a 
matter of course, and that it did not necessarily imply 
any criminality. Vicious such intercourse undoubted- 
ly is, but it is vice sanctioned by time and universal 
custom, vice shared by British officers as well. Indeed, 
if it is an offence at all, it is greater in the Resi- 
dent than in the Prince. “ Bakshish” is one of the recog- 
nized gods of the East. No Prince is strong enough to 
withhold the worship. He, however, does like his 
fathers and his kind — the Resident goes out of 
his way to permit by choice a foreign- idolatry. In 
fact, the Resident, by the influence which he allows his 
servants over him, often virtually compels the Prince to 
make his court to them. The Residency servants and 
Amlali beseige the Prince for presents on all ceremonies 
and occasions of joy. Natives, as a rule, are disposed 
to be liberal on such occasions, if thev can afford it : they 
would go to some sacrifice to observe the custom. A 
Prince could not set a different example. It would 
be a gratuitous offence to Residency people for a Prince 
to except them from the benefits of bis liberality on 
the usual occasions. But these people do not content 
themselves with what they get in the usual way, but 
bully and intrigue to get more. To give weight to 
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their claim they give themselves the airs of influence 
with their master, — relating apposite anecdotes, saying 
how they put in a good word in favor of the Prince, 
what hand they had in what affair. Of course’ the 
Prince asks questions, makes enquiries about the temper 
and ways of the big Briton at whoso mercy be and Ins 
State completely lie. Thus the intercourse is kept up. 
But we must say that the servants rarely communicate 
direct with the Prince, but rather pay court to the 
minister or confidential agent of the Chief who advise 
him in his relations with the llesidency, according to 
the information received from the servants or other 
sources. Of course such intercourse may be made use 
of for criminal purposes, but usually it is restricted to 
the veriest tittle tattle of men of petty curiosity in 
terror of the British representative. Barely indeed is 
any piece of useful information obtained by this 
means; more usually the servants relate trifles or retail 
mere gup. 

At the worst., the Prince follows a custom, and is the 
victim of circumstances. Not so the Resident. “Bakshish” 
is not among his idols. lie does not distribute Rupees 
on Good-Eriday or on Queen’s-birth-day, or on his own, 
or on his wedding. The Prince’s people do not ask him 
for presents ; his own dare not approach him with such 
a suggestion. Let it not be inferred in consequence that 
he is innocent of intercourse with the Prince’s people, or 
ignorant of the veriest trifle that passes within the zenana. 
The righteous Government of India Avould not perhaps 
consider him worth his salt if he was not acquainted with 
all the ins of the harem and outs of the Durbar — familiar 
with the amours-propre and amours improper of the Chief. 
It may be said that the residence of British Officers at 
Native capitals demoralizes them, but it may with greater 
truth be urged that the behaviour among strangers, of 
British gentlemen far from the eye of the society and 
public opinion of their own country, encourages the 
Princes in the viciousness. In fine, it all is the ordinary 
phenomena of human nature. Diplomats in Europe are 
not always the most scrupulous of mankind. Above all, 
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the. mutual viciousness of Native Princes and British 
Politicals is the inevitable result of the relations between 
a Great Power with petty Principalities. Perhaps the 
Residents are more to blame than the Chiefs. There is 
no longer any object in the latter to intrigue against the 
British Power. The British are still enough jealous of the 
Native States to harass them by petty annoyances. 


We do not speak without the book. We think it is 
unfortunate that advantage was not taken by the Gack- 
war’s friends of the mass of written records in existence, 
buried in official archives or reposing on upper shelves, 
to point out the antecedent incredibility of the story of the 
prosecution. The settled doom of Mulhar Kao could 
hardly have been altered, but the world should have 
known something of the amenities exchanged between 
Native Ciiiefs and British representatives, and the ways 
of the cuflghtcned Power that has succeeded to the throne 
of the barbarous Moguls. The fate of Mulhar Itao is an 
evil example. It is important for the Native States and 
India generally, that the British public should hear of 
what things are done out here in its name. It may per- 
haps not be yet a labor wholly thrown away, to quote 
chapter and verse. As well from the absence of a good 
library at hand, as for want of space at our disposal, wc 
can quote but a few authorities and give but a few- 
extracts. 

And not to keep the reader in suspense we will 
at once plunge him into a scene of wrong and persecution 
towards sovereign princes unexampled in the history of 
the world. Unexampled out of India, for in India, 
unfortunately, it has been the usual way of a Great Power 
towards its weaker allies and “ protected” dependents. 
No language wc could command, could, adumbrate the 
profound depths of moral degradation to which the mean- 
ness of the oppressor, and the trustfulness and helpless- 
ness combined of the victims, have reduced the Princes 
and Chiefs of India, glimpses whereof may be caught in 
the unvarnished tale below. The following is not from 
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the pen of a suspect, but is the narrative of a Visit to tlio 
Sovei’eign of Oudli (then styled the Nawab Vizier) to 
wheedle him out of liis remaining hoards, paid by a 
great and good Governor-General, Lord Hastings, in his 
own words — a record left by him in secret, under cir- 
cumstances which give it similar authority to what a death- 
bed confession would receive in a court of justice : — 

A SOVEREIGN PRINCE, BUT THE WRECK OP A MAN AND A POWER : 

OR, UOw’aN LMl’tliJS STOOrS TO CRUSH ANJD— PLUNDKR. 

A Ntmative by a Governor-General. 

With Notes. 


were seated I 
on my 


“ length 


Commencement of the 
coaxing. 


How the assurance lias 
boon kept ! 


“ 1811, October 13th. — I de- 

“ sired to Speak to the Nawab Vizecr apart. He 

“ took me to a retired tent, accompanied by Mr. 
“ Iticketts and Mr. Swinton, whom 1 had desired to 
“ bo present, as well as Major Baillic. When wc 
addressed tlio Nawab Vizecr at some 
view of the character which the rc- 
“ lation of the two states ought to 
“ bear ; I explained that the leaving 
“ of him perfect freedom of action 
“ in his internal administration of his dominions was 
“ the principle on which I meant to 
“ proceed; I assured him that there 
“ teas not, on the part of the British 
Government, the remotest notion of further circum- 
scribing his territories ; I professed it to be my wish 
to aitacli to his station all the dignity and the autho- 
rity requisite to give it lustre and influence in 
the eyes of his family and subjects; and I closed 
“ by entreating him to place tin- 
“ hounded reliance in the liesident , 
“ Major Baillie, as that gentleman 
“ possessed my entire confidence. There were points in 
“ this address to which the Nawab 
“ Vizeer appeared very sensible. But 
“ at the- termination there was stick a deficiency of any 
“ show of gratification that I was 
“ much struck with his manner. I 


Uninfoimed kindness 
-the unintended slab. 


No wonder ! 


Of course you did ! 
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Fool 
better ! 


not to know 


“ ascribed it, however, to Asiatic reserve. His Excel- 
“ lency thanked me politely for my 
“ dispositions ; expressed his know - 
“ ledge that the niusnud of Oude must 
“ rest wholly on the protection and justice of the British 
“ Government ; affirmed that ho could never have the 
“ notion of a discrimination of interests ; and said lie 
“ had looked forward with eager solicitude to this day as 
“ the period which would put an end to all the misunder- 
“ standings whence the last years of his father had been 
“ made unhappy. He added that he had put into 
“ writing some points for my consideration, and cn- 
“ treated that I would weigh them favourably. He 
“ then put a paper into my hand. As it was in Per- 
“ sian, I delivered it to Mr. Swinton, saying that as 
“ soon as a translation should ho made, I would per- 
“ use it with the most serious attention. Major Baillie 
“ could not conceal eoidc.nl surprise and uneasiness at 
“ this occurrence. Ills bewilderment made him forget 
“ himself so Jar as to lake the paper 
“ out of Mr. Swiuloiis hands and to 
“ begin to peruse it. I stopped this 
“ by observing that it was immaterial to examine the 
“ contents of the paper at the moment, as no sudden 
“ answer ought to be given on such a subject. Here 
“ the conference ended. Returning to the tent, where 
“ wo had loft the company, we found a splendid pre- 
“ sent of trays of jewels and shawls laid out. I de- 
“ dined them. But 1 accepted a sword, richly set 
** with diamonds, which had been made on purpose 
for me. The expediency oj giving the Nawab Vizeer 
“ entire conjidence in me made it re- 
“ quisite that I should induce him to 
“ believe 1 had taken this gift ; though 
“ I subsequently in secret lodged with the public sccro- 
“ taries an acknowledgment of its being the sole pro- 
“ perty of the Honourable Company, and to bo deli- 
vered to them after I should have gone through 
“ the expected ceremony of wearing it at Lucknow. 
“ Swords enamelled after the Lucknow fashion were 
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The .acting of a false- 
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“ presented to the secretaries and to my aides-de- 
" camp, which I allowed them to take, as it was 
“ understood to bo a compliment offered by the New 

“ Vizeer on his accession to the musnud 

“ A Mr. Clarke, in the servico of the Nawab Vizeer 
“ by licence from government, had been recommended 
“ to my secretary, Mr. Thomson, as a person whose 
“ local knowledge as well as established integrity might 
“render him useful to Mr. Thomson in any of his 
“ arrangements for the household while we should be 
“ at Lucknow. This gentleman was invited to dine 
“ with me to-day, as was Captain M‘Leod, of the Com- 
“ pany’s Engineers, who had been lent to Saadut Ali 
* £ to superintend the construction of some buildings, 
“ and had been retained in that employment by the 
“ present Nawab. When they arrived at Mr. Tliom- 
“ son’s tent before the hour of dinner, by way of some- 
“ thing to say, he expressed his satisfaction at 
“ thinking that what I had explained to the Nawab 
“ Vizeer must have made his Excellency quite happy. 
“ To his astonishment, they answered that so far from 
“ his being happy, they had left the Nawab in a state 

The ,i,s,nuv ,t the “ °f absolute despair. On his asking 
con tin nation of ilio sla- “ with much surprise the cause, thoy 
vory- “ told him that the Nawab Vizeer 

“ had reckoned on being emancipated from the impert- 
“ OUS DOMINATION OP MAJOR BaILLIE, UNDER WHICH 

“ his Excellency groaned every hour, but that I 
“ had professed my confidence in Major Baillie, and 
“ had riveted him in his position. Mr. Thomson lost 
“ no time in apprizing me of this extraordinary com- 
“ munication, which he justly thought ought not to 
“ be withheld from my knowledge. I sent for the 
“ two gentlemen separately, and questioned them on 
“ the point. It was clear that the Nawab had imparted 
“ to them all I had said, for my very expressions were 
“ repeated by them, and no attendant of the Nawab’s 
“ had b'oen present at the conference, so they must 
“ liavo had the information from himself. They con- 
“ currcd exactly in what they stated as his observations 
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“on my language. On my declaring that the confi- 
“ deuce in Major Baillie, professed 
Qu^ter° rnnco at Hoa<1 “ by me, was a compliment paid to the 
“ Nawab, whom I imagined enter - 
“ tamed a peculiar predilection for the Resident, they 
** severally exposed the reasons of the Nawab’s disgust. 
** They stated that his Excellency considered the assis- 
“ tance afforded to his tranquil possession of the mus- 
“ nud to have been rendered by the Resident in his 
“ official capacity on tlio part of the British Govern- 
“ ment ; and though his Excellency felt obligation to 
“ the instrument, still it was not of an amount to 
“ counterbalance the grievous dissatisfactions which 


The incubus of a Ee- 
Bidency ; the woes of the 
Protected. 


Cheap Espionage, l$il- 
letted CudinasliOH. 


grievous aissamj actions 

he daily experienced. lie complained that Major 
“ Baillie dictated to him in the merest 
“ trifles, broke in upon him at his 
“ palace without notice, whensoever he 
"(the Resident) had anything to prescribe, fixed his 
“ ( Major Baillie’ s) creatures upon his 
“ Excellency with large salaries, to be 
“ spies upon all ms actions ; and 
“ above all, lowered his Excellency in the eyes of his 
" family and his subjects by the Magisterial tone 
“ which he constantly assumed. I asked why the 
“ Nawah Vizeer had not unfolded this 
NobtZaf yn£al5riti8h “to mo when I pressed him so 
“ distinctly to mention what would 
“ contribute to liis comfort. The reply of each of 
“ them was that the Nawab’s mind 
“ was in a state of such subjugation 
“ to Major Baillie that his Excellen- 
“ cy did, not dare to hint at a dissati- 
sfaction before him. To both X testified my disappoint- 

Nonscnse! you <iM “ mcnfc at finding X had failed in my 
your boat to smother « earnest wish of making the Nawab’s 
eouophunt. s it ufl tion essentially agreeable as 

“ well as ostensibly dignified ; but I did not hint at any- 
" thing I had in contemplation. Here the conversation 
o ended. 


A cool way of throw- 
ing the responsibility on 
the weakness of the un- 
fortunate. 
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“ October 14th — Received a letter from 

“ Mr. Clarke, in which he states his having rolatod to 
“ the Nawab Vizeer my expressions of surprize at the 
H Nawab’s want of frankness towards me, and comrau- 
“ nicates his Excellency’s solicitation that I would 
“ indulge him with a private interview when he came 
“ to dinner with me next day. Mr. Ricketts was 
“ requested to answer this letter ; to say that the Nawab 
“ should have a conference without Major Baillic’s 
“being present; but to desire Mr. Clarke to address 
“ any future communications through the regular 
“ channel of the public secretaries 

“ October 15th. — The Nawab Vizeer met me on the 
“ review ground soon after it was light 

“ Pretty punctually at that hour he arrived, when I 
“ immediately said aloud that I wished to have a con- 
a gleam of hope to “ ference with his Excollency ; and I 
be. hereafter dashed to “ observed to Major Baillie, as if from 
the ground. « a sxu iden thought, that it toould he 

“ more delicate for him not io be present. I took the 
“ Nawab into a private room. I requested Mr. Ricketts, 
“ Mr. Adam, and Mr. Swiuton to accompany us. I 
“ explained that these were principal functionaries 
“ of the Government, sworn to secrecy, who would 
“ have to settle all the details of whatever might be 
“ transacted between the Nawab Vizeer and me, and 
“ who might therefore as well hear the business in the 
“ first instance ; adding that my position made it in- 
“ cumbent on me to lay down the rule of never having 
“ an interview with any native prince without the 
“ presence of one or other of them. 

“ The Nawab said there could . be no objection. I 
“ asked if lie wished to have any of his own suite 
“ present, but ho declined it. Before I could open 
•* any subject to hint , he addressed me, and said that 
“ as were engaged in a war which might embarrass our 
" finances , he begged leave to offer a present of a crore 
ot course it was i You “ of rupees to the Honourable Com 

come for the purpose. "pally. THIS WAS EXPECTED B YMJS. 
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The Resident, though, 
denied this. 


« I knew that his father had intended to make this 
Gratitude ! Piddle- “ offer, in order to MARK HIS GRA- 4 

sticks ! Say rather. Pur- “ TITTJDE POR MY HAYING TREAT- 
chase-money. « ED niM Ag A GENXLEMAN ; though 

“ I feel that I did nothing more than was demand- 
“ ed by positive justice. The Resident had given 
“ me a hint that the present Nawab, 

“ aware of his father’s intention, had 
“ mentioned his purpose of carrying 
“ it into effect. I thanked the Nawab cordially for this 
‘•proof of his attachment to our Government; I said 
that it was impossible fortho Company to accept the 
** sum as a gift, but I professed that I should entertain 
“ a very high sense of obligation in receiving it as a 
** subscription to the six per cent, loan now opened by 
“ the Council. On that footing the matter was agreed. 

“ Nothing could he more opportune, for this command of 
“ ready cash emancipated the Government from many 
“ urgent financial difficulties. I said to the Naioab that 

S the all work fir “ ^' 8 0M7W COmCtOUSneSS °f ^ lC wai J 

their respective Admiuis- xvhtch I must regard so essential a 
trations So the is. i. Co. “ sei'vice, rendered to my administra- 

uevor felt auy obligation. ,, , . , . . , , . T , 

“ turn, ought to make him speak to 
** me with perfect confidence. I assured him that I 
“ considered it no less my official duty than it was my 
“ personal inclination to make his authority efficient, 

** and his private position satisfactory. I thence en- 
“ treated that ho would explain to me without disguise 
“ his wishes. Notwithstanding this encouragement he 

• The not unaccountable “appeared unaccountably reserved, 
reserve, as the event “ Ho said there were facts about 
prove<1 * “ which he was solicitous, and that 

“ he had put them down upon paper, but he had not 
“ brought the paper with him. This singular reserve 
“ made me begin to doubt if he had really desired the 
“ conference. I therefore asked him if he had au- 
“ thorized Mr. Clarke to request this interview for him, 
“ and to make it a condition that Major Baillic should 
“ not be present. He answered in the affirmative to 
“ both points. I then begged that he would take all 
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“ the advantage he could wish of the opportunity, and 
“ I repeated my assurance that he might roly on my 
“ solicitude to gratify him. IIo said again and again 
“ that he had deemed it better to commit his wishos to 
“ writing, that he would send the paper on the morrow, 
“ that ho had the firmest reliance on my kindness, and 
“ that he referred mo for any explanations to Mclidy 
“ Ali Khan. After much time thus vainly spent we 
“ went to dinner. At length lie departed, expressing 
“ his impatience to sec mo at Lucknow, and taking his 
“ leave till that meeting should happen. 

“ October 30th — After prayers, Captain 

“ Gilbert,* Barrack -Master of Cawnpore, desired to see 
“ me. lie had been with us at Dilkooslia the day be- 
“ fore; and I had heard the Nawab ‘Vizeev ask him to 
“ breakfast at the palace this morning. Captain Gilbert 
“ imagined tliis to be a compliment on account of his 
“ having had much acquaintance witli his Excellency 
“ before his accession, and after we had returned from 
“ the park, he asked if I had any objection to his taking 
“ one of my aides-de-camp ( Captain M‘Ra ) with 
“ him. This I mention to show how little lie could 
“ suspect any political purpose had prompted the Na- 
“ wab’s invitation. It suddenly struck me to say to 
“ him, • As you are intimate with the Nawab, I wish 
“ * you would try to find out, without giving him ground 
“ ‘ to suspect the inquiry to come from me, whom it is 
“ ‘ ho wishes for his physician.’ I did not explain my 
“ motive to Captain Gilbert. It was this : Mr. Clarke, 
“among the Navvab’s grievances, had stated Major 
“ Eaillie’s attempt to force upon his Excellenc y Major 
“ Baillie's own physician ( Mr. Wilson J, instead of Mr. 
u Jjaw, who had been physician to his Excellency' s father. 
“ Major Eaillie had, at Moosa Baugh, told me it was 
“ the Naioab's wish to have Mr. Wilson nominated his 
“ physician , and solicited that I would give my sane - 
“ tion. Doubtful of its being his Excellency's own desire, 
“ I answered that I would consider of it. And I thence 


* Afterwards Sir W. R. (Gilbert, Bart. 
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“sought the opportunity of ascertaining the point by 
“ means of Captain Gilbert. The latter now informed 
“ me that after their breakfast the Nawab had requested 
“ to speak to him in a private room. While his Ex- 
“ cellency was looking round that apartment, apparent- 
“ ly. to see that all the doors were safe, and that no 
“ body could overhear. Captain Gilbert, as if it had 
“ been the thought of the moment, asked who was the 
“ person whom his Excellency wished to havo for his 
“ physician. The Nawab instantly said, * Dr. Law , to be 
“ sure /’ and he thence began to complain bitterly of the 
“ Resident's attempt to force his own protege on his 
“ Excellency. He proceeded to ex- 
Uaviour of the “ patiate with great earnestness on the 

“ misbehaviour of Major Baillie to- 
“ wards him , recapitulating precisely the points which 
“ had been mentioned by Mr. Clarke. Me said he was 
“ in despair at my having said that 
Nawab. despair ° £ the ' “ Major Baillie had my confidence, 
“ for that he could never be happy or 
“ respectable in the eyes of his subjects while that gentle - 
“ man should be at Lucknoio. He terminated the con- 
“ versation by saying that he had been most anxious 
“ to unbosom himself on these particulars to Captain 
“ Gilbert. The latter asked why his Excellency did 
“ not speak to me frankly on the subject. His answer 
“ was, THAT HE WAS AFRAID. Cap- 
i ' tr£Ut “ tain Gilbert has very justly thought 

“ it his duty to communicate to me this singular con- 
“ versation. 

“ October 3lst. — This morning I set out to review 
“ the two battalions of the Company’s infantry at the 
“ cantonment about two miles beyond the bridge over the 
“ Goomty. The Nawab’s Vizeer was to accompany me. 
“ When I arrived at the door of the palace, which was 
“ in my route, I found his Excellency preparing to get 
“ into his carriage. As I was alone in a phmton, my 
“ horses having been sent forward to the field,* I pro- 
“ posed to the Nawab to accompany me in that carriage, 
“ which he accepted. On the way I said to him that 
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“ Captain Gilbert bad repeated to me what his Excel - 
“ lcncy had said of his wish to have Mr. Law as his 
“ physician, adding that it should he jso arranged. He 
“ clasped my hand eagerly, and said that ho had no 
“ comfort but in my kindness. The review went off 
“very well. His Excellency and I returned in the 
“ same howdah to the Residency, where we break- 

“ fasted 

“In consequence of what Captain Gilbert had told 
“ me, I had sent Mr. Ricketts to the Nawab this morn- 
“ ing to entreat that his Excellency would impart his 
“ wishes to me frankly, as our Government could have 
“ no object more at heart than to make him com- 
“ fortable. I desired his Excellency to understand 
“ that secret and indirect representations did not suit 
“ the station of either of us ; and I desired Mr. Ricketts 
“ to inform him I would give his Excellency the op- 
“ portunity this evening of unbosoming himself before 
“ the three secretaries, but without the presence of 
“ Major Baillie. The Naieah eagerly recapitulated to 
“ Mr. Rielcetls all that he had said to Captain Gilbert ; 

“ and when Mr. Ricketts teas retiring, 
atTcigth°iet t o»t hclieart “stopped him to tchisper, * Camot 
“ you get Major Bailie removed from 
“ ‘ Lucknow ?' Before dinner I requested Major Baillie 
“ to stay with Lady Loudoun, while I took the Nawab 
“ and the three secretaries into another room. As soon 
“ as the door w r as shut the Nawab pulled out a paper 
“ and delivered it to Mr. Ricketts, saying that it was 
“ the second paper which he had promised, but which 
“he had delayed sending. He said it contained a 
“statement of all his wishes, except upon one point 
“ which yet interested him. Then he complained with 
“ great apparent sensibility of Major Baillie 1 s prevent- 
u ing him from having the nobut ( large drum) beat 
“ at sunrise, because the noise of it would disturb the 
“ Resident. He added that the beating the nobut was an 
“ article 'of dignity ; and represented that he was lowered 
“ by not being allowed to do it. I said the point of the 
“ nobut should be settled directly according to his wishes, 
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“ and that his paper should be considered without delay. 
“ We then repaired to dinner.” 

There ends the first Act. The next may be a surprise 
to the uninitiated spectator, but it is characteristic of 
Native Courts — not from the fault of tlio Natives. The 
British Minister who did not scruple to sin against 
etiquette and every decency, in the presence of the 
Governor-General, was not, of course, idlo, after he saw 
the papers presented by the Nawab to Lord Hastings. 
He could well guess the contents of the documents. 
He knew what he had a right to expect, if the Nawab 
told a tittle of the truth. He had need to try his 
utmost arts to maintain his office, tlio Nawab having 
so heavily bribed the Government. So here we are ! 

“ November 1st. — After their de- 

“ parture, Mr. Adam came to me, and communicated 
“ a most extraordinary message which he had just rc- 
“ ceived. Aga Mecr, a favourite servant of his Exccl- 
“ lcncy’s, came from the Nawab to say that his Exccl- 
“ lency had passed a sleepless night from reflection on 
“ what had passed the evening before, and that his 
“ Excellency had in consequence sent him ( Aga Mcer ) 
“ to set the matter to rights. Aglia Mcer proceeded to 
mL _ . , ■ ** sag that the Nawab Vizeer dis- 

“ avowed every article in the paper 
“ delivered by him last night, and desired it to beunder- 
“ stood that he had been over-persuaded by Mr. Clarke , 
“ who had ivritten the paper, to submit it as his own 
“ sentiment . The paper teas a long enumeration of 

V grievances suffered from Major Baillie, Mr. Adam 
“ asked Aglia Mcer how it was possible for Mr. Clarke 
“ to have prevailed on the Nawab to take such a stop 
“ in contradiction to his Excellency’s own disposition. 
“ Agha . Mcer answered that tho Nawab accounted 
** for it by Mr. Clarke’s having asserted to him that 
“ the Governor-General had a disliko to Major Baillie, 
*' and would be gratified by his Excellency’s furnish- 
“ ing a pretext for that gentleman’s removal. The 
“ Nawab, according to Aglia Moor, added that Mr. 
“ Clarke, Captain Maclcod, and Hr. Law had pressed 
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** this opinion upon him before my arrival at Cawnpore. 
Juat so , “ This cannot he true. Had the 

(< Nawab been influenced to take this 
“ step against his own inclination , with the notion of 
“ doing what would have been pleasing to me, he would 
“ have made the charge roundly before the secretaries , 
“ so as to have afforded me ground at Cawnpore to 
“ have dismissed Major Baillie from his situation. 
“ After my waring him that indirect communications 
“ could not be attended to by me, he would never 
“ have sought a conference with Captain Gilbert as 
“ a mode of effecting my purpose. It is evident that 
“ the Nawab addressed himself to Captain Gilbert 
“ because the latter had married a cousin of Lady 
“ Loudoun’s, who had come out with her ; his Ex- 
“ cellency probably thinking that if he could gain 
“ upon Captain Gilbert’s feelings the representation 
“ would be made to me in a manner more likely to he 
“ effectual than through any formal channel. Besides, 
“ he would have left the statements made by him to 
“ Mr. Ricketts to be toorked upon by my judgment ; 
“ and would not have closed his discourse by endeavour - 
“ ing to prevail on that gentleman personally to co- 
“ operate towards Major Baillie' s removal. I am glad 
“ that I have minuted these particulars, as they exhibit 
“ strikingly the little managements of an Asiatic Court. 

“ November 2nd. — I sent for Mr. Clarke and Captain 
“ Macleod I told them that I judged it necessary to 
“ apprize them of what had been advanced by the 
“ Nawab Yizeer. They persisted with the strongest 
“ asseverations in maintaining that the complaints 
“ against Major Baillie had originated with the Nawab 
“ himself; that he had repeatedly pressed the subject 
“ upon them ; that his reiterated reference to them had 
“ led them to take part so far as to advise him to state 
“ his grievances to me personally ; but that they had in 
“ no degree instigated the indisposition of the Nawab 
“ towards Major Baillie. They both earnestly peti- 
“ tioned me to sit formally in the character of Govern- 
“ or- General in Council and receive their depositions 
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“ on oath in the presence of the Nawab as to the falsity 
“ of his assertions. Mr. Clarke desired to swear that 
“ the paper in question was not of his writing, compo- 
“ sition, or counselling. Both urged for permission to 
“ swear to the falsity of the assertion that either of 
“ them had ever told the Nawab Vizeer I was indis- 
“ posed towards the Resident, a fact which they had 
“ never imagined. ’ Though I felt it would be just to 
" let them record this expurgatory affidavit, it was a 
“ proceeding incompatible with the delicacy to be ob- 
“ served with regard to a sovereign. Therefore I told 
“ them that I believed their declaration as firmly as 
“ I could do were it confirmed by oath ; explaining to 
“ them the impossibility of my admitting any public 
“ proceeding which could so . distinctly arraign the 
“ Nawab Yizeer of a wilful falsehood. I desired them 
“ to put upon paper a statement of what had occurred 
“ to them severally with his Excellency on this subject, 
“ and requested Mr. Ricketts to do the same. 

“ November 3rd. — I directed Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Adam, 
“ and Mr. Swinton to go from me to the Nawab Yizeer, 
“ with a solicitation that he will confidentially explain 
“ to them his real wishes, as -I am so perplexed amid 
“ the strange circumstances which have occurred, that 
“ it is impossible for me to feel secure in my judgment 
“ of them. When they sent to request an audience, 
“ the Nawab, on pretence of indisposition, begged it 
“ might be put off till the morrow. The object of this 
“ delay is probably to consult on what steps he should 
“ take if they pressed him to an honest disclosure of his 

sentiments . Dr. Law came to me to profess, offering 
“ to verify it on oath, that there was not a word of 
“ truth in the Nawab’s charge, that he (Dr. Law) had 
“ systematically endeavoured to inflame his Excellency 
“ against Major Baillie, and had insinuated that it 
“ would be pleasing to me to have accusations advanced 
“ against the Resident. 

“He told me that tho Nawab had sent to .reclaim 


“ not only an elephant, furnished to Dr. Law, as phy si- 


The degradation ? 


“ cian, but a one-horse chaise which 
“ the late Nawab had given to Mr % 
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“ Law, and a portrait of himself, given by Saadut Alt 
“ to the doctor. ... 

“ November 4th. — Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Adam, and 
“ Mr. Swinton, waited on the Nawab Vizeer. He in- 
“ sisted that all his complaints had been made because 
. . . , “ Mr. Clarke, Captain Macleod , and 

d agen no reo. « ^ Jjaw had induced him to be - 

“ lieve it would be a procedure by which he would 
“ recommend himself to my favour. He declared that 
“ so far from any estrangement with regard to Major 
“ Baillie, he felt warmly grateful for that gentleman's 
“friendship, and desired nothing so much as his con- 
“ tinuance at Lucknow. 

“The conference lasted nearly three hours, during 
“which time the Nawab persevered in maintaining 
“ stoutly that Mr. Clarke, Captain Macleod, and Dr. 
“ Law, to whom his Excellency now added Monsieur 
“ De l’Etaing, had been long engaged in a conspiracy 
“ to ruin Major Baillie in his esteem ; and though they 
“ had not effected their purpose, they had misled him 
“ (the Nawab) to criminate the Resident. His Excel- 
“ lency said that Dr. Laio had never been his physician , 
“ even during the lifetime of Saadut Ali; he said that 
“ to satisfy his father he used to consult Dr. Law when 
“ he was ill, but that he never followed Dr. Law's pre- 
" scrip Horn, and always obtained medicines, privately 
“ from Mr. Wilson. This tallies so ill with what passed 
, “ in the phaeton that it cannot be 

y “ tbtje. For sometime past the 

“ Nawab had been urged to appoint a minister for 
“ public affairs, and another for finance ; much in- 
“ convenience having arisen from the want of these 
“ officers. The Nawab had answered, that as his bro- 
“ther Shums-oo-Dowlah had been minister in the 
" father’s time, he (the present Nawab) wished to appoint 
“ his son to the honorary station, lie added that as 
" his son was still a child, it would be necessary to have 
“ a deputy who would be the efficient minister ; and he 
“ begged me to choose the person for that purpose. I 
“ answered that I was highly sensible of the confidence 
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“ reposed in me by the request, but that I could not 
“ possibly interfere in an arrangement which was so 
" much to influence his comfort and welfare, further 
“ than to say that it would be inconyenient were lie to 
“ nominate a person whom the Resident represented as 
“ systematically adverse to the British Government, as 
tf was the case with Mehdy Ali Khan. Mr. Adam re- 
" vived the subject this day, and the Nawab promised 
:: to set' oio the business. Before the gentleman broke 
“ up the conference they, according to my instructions, 
“ adjured the Nawab in the most impressive manner to 
“ say whether any one had used my name, so as to 
“ occasion his Excellency’s message by Agha Meer. 
“ He repeatedly declared that my name had not been 
“ so used. The question relerred to a communication 
“ which Captain Macleod had made to me the day 
“ before yesterday. He said he had been secretly in- 
“ formed that Aglia Meer, the morning after the con- 
“ ference at the Residency, had gone to the Nawab 
“ Vizeer and told him, with great apparent anxiety, that 
“ his Excellency had mined himself with me ; that I 
“ was furious at his having complained against Major 
“ JBaillie ; and that I even talked of removing him from 
“ the Musnud. I i was stated that the Nawab, in his 
“ terror, asked what he could do to remedy the mischief, 
“ and was told that the only way was to disavow his 
“paper, and impute his conduct to the machinations and 
“ suggestions of Mr. Clarke, Captam Macleod, and Dr. 
“ Law. The known devotion of Agha Meer to Major 
“ Baillie gave the story some verisimilitude. 

That, of course, was the truth. Incredible as the 
whole may seem to most, it has all the internal marks 
of authenticity. The present writer can, besides, con- 
firm the general features of the story, so far as he heard 
the intrigue related, a good many years since in Oudh, 
by old men who were in the Court in the first quarter 
of the century. 

It has only to be borne in mind that Mehdy Ali was 
the best minister Oudh ever possessed. He was no 
more ill-disposed to the British Government, than the 
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Nawab wished to discard him, or to appoint the low in- 
triguer Aga Meer. 

And now the humiliation of the II u lev of Oudh re- 
mained to be completed. He must hug the bully to his 
bosom; — to please the tyrant, must overwhelm his tools 
honors and emoluments. 

“ November Cth. — The liesident 

“ apprized me that the Nawab would the next morning 
“ send to me the arrangement of the ministry which 
“ was to be ; his son as naib, or ostensible prime minis- 
“ ter, ltoy X>ya Crishen, as peshcar or deputy, to be the 
“ real minister, and A gha Meer as dewan or minister of 
“ finance . The claims of Agha Meer , who had never 
“ m any discussions been adverted to as of a calibre for 
“ such advancement, surprised me much. Me is a low 
“ man, who began as Ichidmntgar or footman to the 
“ Nawab, and waited behind his sons chair when the 
“ latter dined with me at Cawnpore. I did not express 
“ my wonder, only observing 1 could feel no right to 
“ interfere, unless the person contemplated by the Nawab 
“ were of known hostility to the British Government.” 

What though it was a footman that was raised to the 
Premiership. The labourer was worth his hire. 

“ November 8tli. — This day, to my great surprise, 
“ Major Baillic informed me that the Nawab Vizeer 
“ had determined to make Agha Meer peshcar, and that 
“ Hoy Dya Crishen was to be dewan. Of course Aglm 
“ Meer is to be the effective minister for the guidance of 
“ all affairs. I could only say that, on principles already 
" professed by me, I could have nothing to do with the 
“ Nawab’s choice. It is impossible to see this arrange - 
“ ment and not to discover that the elevation op 
“ Agha Meer is the reward op the influence 

“ EXERTED BIT HIM OVER THE NAWAB VlZEER TO PRO- 

“ duce THOSE recantations which I have detailed. 
“ It is not my business to develope this intrigue ; if 
“the power which Major Baillic possesses over the 
“Yizeer’s mind, aided by the co-operation of Agha 
“ Meer, be exerted beneficially for the furtherance 
“of public affairs, I can have no call to make ob- 
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“jections. The interest of the individuals who have 
" been immediately sacrificed in this juggle can be 
“attended to by me hereafter. I believe that some 

“SORT OF INTIMIDATION IS THE PRACTICE USED WITH 
“ the Vizeer. He does not seem deficient in intellect, 
“ but he appears weak in nerve.” 

Not in the least ! He thought he had good reason to 
fear the consequences of any exhibition of strength on 
his part in opposing the Resident. Him was left only weak 
submission to that obnoxious individual. It was all 
due to the Governor-General’s — can we say, unaccount- 
able or gratuitous? — warm expression of confidence in the 
Resident, at the first meeting. We are not sure that the 
expression was a mistake. The Governor- General went 
to Oudh to relieve the Nawab of his superfluous cash, 
sorely needed for the service of the Indian Government, 
and he required much the assistance of the Resident 
in bullying the Prince into disclosure of his hoards. 
Under the circumstances, his Lordship’s appreciation 
of Colonel Baillie was natural, and necessary. The non- 
suppression was doubtless wrong. What is the good of 
a meeting between a Governor- General and Native 
Princes, if he is not to hear from them their grievances ? 
Lord Hastings’ remark was a distinct warning to the 
Nawab that no complaint would be listened to. 

“November 10th. — We breakfasted at the palace. 
“ When we rose from table, we proceeded to the durbar 
“ chamber, and took our seats. Shums-oo-Dowlah was 
“introduced to take his formal leave. The Nawab 
“ Yizeer, without rising put on his head a gaudy turban, 
“ after which the other parts of the khelaut, or dress 
“ of ceremony, were put upon him by the attendants'. 
“ The Nawab’s son was then introduced as naib. His 
“ Excellency insisted that he should receive from me 
“the turban, and the other emblems of office. Among 
“ them I furnished him with a money-bag, an elephant 
“ iron, and a small pair of kettle-drums, which were 
“to be suspended round his neck. They implied his 
“ title to use the nobut. Agha Meer and Roy Dya 
“ Crishen were then brought forward, and at the Net- 
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“ wab's entreaty I invested them also 

“ "When we came to our farewell dinner at the palace, 
“ the Vizeer thanked me in earnest tones for this at- 
“ tention to the memory of his father , saying that my 
“ kindness had soothed Saadut Alts latter days. This 
“was a very curious expression; for my kindness to 
“ Saadut Ali had been only my rejection of a system 
“ of coercion towards him, publicly urged by Major 
“ Baillie, and so far acted upon before my arrival in 
“ India, that Mr. Clarke asserted the Nawab Vizeer to 
“ have described it as having broken his father's heart. . 

“ Captain Gilbert, who had 

“ been one of the company at dinner, accompanied us 
“ to Constantia, and recounted to me an extraordinary 
“ phrase used by the Vizeer. The- distribution of the 
“ wreaths produced an irregularity which left his Ex- 
“ cellency more unobserved than was usually the case. 
“ He went up to Captain Gilbert, and taking the latter’s 
“ hand pressed it to his heart saying ; e Notwithstand- 
“ ing all you have seen happen, my friendship shall 
“ ‘ never be divorced from you, as I hope I shall prove 
“ * to you in happier times' The Captain represents 
“ him as having said this with a look of peculiar dis- 
“ tress. As to all public matters, he had been put into 
“ a situation of comfort and dignity beyond his fondest 
“ hopes ; therefore an expression which implied the pre- 
“ sent time to be not a happy one must have had allusion 
’* to his sense of prostration before some secret and in- 
Ci explicable influence galling to his mind'' 

Secret and inexplicable yet ? This, my good Lord, 
is trifling, unworthy of you. This is mere shirking 
your responsibility. The ‘ influence’ was plain as plain 
could be, plain to you as to everybody else in Oudh, only 
you w’ould not interfere ; no, not by a word. Notwith- 
standing all your round professions of friendship to the 
Nawab, all your loud asseverations of sincerity in secret, 
you did famously little, next to nothing, for the man 
who released you from your troubles with the substan- 
tial payment of cash — which you could not otherwise, 
or otherwhere raise — who depended upon you, as you 
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knew, as lie expressed himself, however you may evade 
your obligation by taking advantage of the tortuous 
ways imposed upon him by your ways and system. 
Indeed, you could not afford to be just, if you wished. 
You are all different parts of a great machine, which, in. 
its operation, is necessarily often injurious to many. 
The tyrannical Resident and the unvedressing Governor- 
General are creatures of the same circumstances. These 
bullying representatives of Government are so useful 
at the various Courts. For yourself, you wore indebted 
to Colonol Baillie. He tempted you to Lucknow with 
the hoards of Sadat Ali left to his son. You certainly 
required, and he rendered, his assistance in fleecing the 
Nawab. The N awab offered his crore of bribe to se- 
cure your help in freeing him from his tyrant. You 
gentlemen of the West, are commendably horrified at 
the low word which conveys the idea of a gratification to 
make matters smooth, whether passed between equals, 
or to superior from inferior. The Nawab, a polished 
Oriental, was rich in his vocabulary. He doubtless 
pressed the bags on you in the more harmless guise of 
‘ present,’ * nuzzur,’ and what not. Your virtue was as 
unconquered as ever. Did you leave the bags behind ? 
Ah, no ! You kept your virtue, and took the money. 
You took it as a loan to the Company. Of course you 
satisfied only yourself, the Resident, your masters, and, 
it may be, your countrymen. The giver would have 
preferred your taking it yourself, or for your Govern- 
ment — it mattered not whether as gift or loan — but 
only as the price for relief to his position. 

. You, of eourse, felt that you could not get the money 
without the little “managements” — the very things 
complained of — of the Resident, so you could not re- 
move him — till the entire vaults were drained. 

So the bribe went for nothing, the slavery was con- 
tinued, and aggravated, with fresher humiliations, and 
only a grim farce of hospitalities and compliments was 
played out. 

But European functionaries out here can descend to 
deeper depths. Listen to a story of meanness and 
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vindictiveness from Sir Charles Napier. It may throw 
some light on the fate of Mulhar Rao. It will explain 
the conduct of the jeweller in tho late Trial. It should 
be remembered that Colonel Meade, in the previous 
Commission, posted notices in the dominions of the 
Gackwar inviting complaints against him, and offering 
protection to complainants. 


IN THE DEEP, A LOWER DEEP. 

“Ali Akbar was attached as moonshec, or native 
“writer and interpreter to the political establishment 
“of Scinde, when in 1812 it was made over to mo by 
“ Lord Ellenborough ; and he was strongly recommcnd- 
“ cd by my predecessor in the political agency. At 
“ my side during all the subsequent war, his character 
“ developed itself very favorably. To a powerful frame 
“ and the staunchest courage, he joined a frank and 
“loyal disposition; was patient in difficulties, physi- 
“ cally and mentally very enduring, and zealous in the 
“ discharge of his duties. He won my regard in the 
“ field, and retained it in after years during the Civil 
“ administration of the country. The Supreme Govcrn- 
“ ment rewarded his services with the order of merit. 
“ This uas his ruin. The Bombay Council marked him 
“ for a victim through whom to strike at me ; there is 
“ no other way of accounting for the remarkable 
“ character of the proceeding instituted against him by 
“ Messieurs Willoughby and [teed of the Bombay 
“ Council. They hoped to find means of concocting 
“ evidence against me by persecuting him, and at all 
“ events pain me by his ruin. Thus they proceeded. 

“ Mr. Pringle my successor in the Government of 
“ Scinde was ordered to make an inquiry into the 
“ alleged fact, that Ali Akbar had in the years 1842-43 
“ remitted large sums of money to his banker and agent 
“at Bombay — Aga Mahomed Rahim. Extraordinary 
.“ exertions were then made to obtain accusations ; the 
“country was scoured for evidence; and the Lieute- 
“ nants of Police at the principal towns in Scinde were 
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“ required to post public notices inviting accusers to 
“ appear against the moonshee ! The result of all this 
“ was embodied in a report from Mr. Pringle, which, 
“ for the sake of brevity has been condensed as fol- 
“ lows : 

* Ali Akbar, accounting for his property, states that 
“ ‘ 35,170 rupees was derived from inheritance. 30,000 
“ ‘ was the property of Mahomed Hoossein, with whom 
*' * he had agreed in 1843 to proceed to Arabia. The 
“‘remainder consisted of earnings in the Affghan 
“ ‘ campaign, and two-thirds of the profits of a joint 
“ * trade carried on for five years and a half with one 
“ * Hajce Allee, from funds derived from inheritance, 
“ * 29,000 rupees : but Ali Akbar had no active part in 
“ ‘ the concern. 

“ * The evidence procurable is consistent with Ali AJc- 
“ * bar’s statement. The parties to some of the bills 
“ ‘ decline giving evidence indeed ; which may however 
“ ‘ be attributed to fear of a breach of mercantile con- 
“ * fidence, though the conduct of the parties at Hy- 
“ ‘derabad in thus declining is unsatisfactory.’ 

“ Hdre I must remark that nothing will induce a 
“ native merchant in Seinde to show his books. On 
** two occasions Captain Kathborne, my Collector at 
“ Hyderabad, wanted to see the books of some mer- 
“ chants, but they positively refused. Bred up under 
“ the Ameer’s rule they are accustomed to think when 
“ Government becomes acquainted with their accounts 
“ spoliation must follow. When the Ameers got hold 
“ of a banker’s books the next day brought a demand 
“ of ‘ the loan of the balance credit V Certainly they 
** would not show their hooks. The mere fact of their 
doing so would have injured their credit all over 
* £ Asia. 

“ * Mr. Pringle is of opinion that Ali Akbar is en- 
** ‘ titled to credit in the absence of proof to the con- 
“ * trary, beyond the suspicion arising from the magni- 
“ ‘ tude of the sum. The only accusers against Aly. 
“ ‘ Akbar have been common defamers, who were never 
“ * able to make their charges in a specific form. 
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“ ‘ M i*. Pringle is of opinion that nothing should be 
“‘done to Ali Akbar derogatory to his respectability 
“ * or injurious to his fortune. His position in Seinde 
“ ‘ has invested him with a certain influence, and he 
“ * recommends that his services be transferred, or that 
“ 1 he be pensioned.’ 

“ What was the conduct of the Bombay Govern- 
“ ment on receipt of this honest report ? Was Ali 
“ Akbar honorably restored, or was he pensioned ? 
“ Neither ! Baffled by the scrupulous integrity of the 
“ British inquiring officers, and enraged at the simple 
“ candour with which Mr. Pringle expressed his opi- 
“ nion, Mr. Willoughby cast the report aside, and 
“ adopted a course best described in an extract from 
“ Lord Falkland’s minute. 

“ ‘ For some time prior to the above ( Mr. Pringle’s 
“ ‘ report) reaching Government, several lawsuits against 
“ ‘ Aga Mahomed (the man to whom Ali Akbar re- 
“ * rnitted the money ) had been pendiug in H. M. 
“ * Supreme Court, and amongst them one to which the 
“‘moonshce Ali Akbar was a party, as a claimant on 
“ ‘ Aga Mahomed’s estate. It therefore oecured to 
“ ‘ Government that in the course of the proceedings, 
“ ‘ the mooushee must have been examined upon oath 
“ ‘ with regard to his transactions with Aga Mahomed, 
“ ‘ and also have put in an account current of those 
“ ‘ transactions, and have proved in what mode his 
“ ‘ remittances from Sciude had been effected., 

“ I will presently show that it was not for any state- 
“ ments of Ali Akbar on this trial that the Government 
“ songht for copies of the proceedings, but for the 
“ perjured evidence of the bankrupt swindler on ichose 
“ estate Ali Akbar had a claim. 

“ The papers alluded to were delivered up to the 
“ Government by the Chief J ustice, not however with- 
“ out a remonstrance against so * novel a course ,’ and 
“ the declaration that * it must be presumed the docu- 
“ * ments asked for would be used for only proper pur - 
“ ‘ poses' Of that the public shall now judge. 
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“ The evidence of the documents thus obtainod goes 
“ to prove that Aga Mahomed had been the moonshee’s 
“ guardian and trustee when a hoy, and his banker in 
“ later years ; but that he was become bankrupt ; that 
“ in September 1845 Ali Akbar having heard damag- 
“ ing accounts of his banker’s circumstances wrote to 
“ demand his money of him, and Aga Mahomed unable 
“ to meet the call resorted to the usual Eastern prac- 
“ tices of evasion and treachery, with a view to get 
“ rid of his principal creditor. While pretending to 
“ make over certain houses and lands in satisfaction of 
“ the debt, he secretly told the Government that Ali 
“ Akbar had remitted suspiciously large sums to him 
“ about tiic time that ‘ Scinde was plundered.' Ilis ob- 
“ jeet was to ruin the poor moonshcc, and how he suc- 
“ cecded shall shortlv be shown. 

“ Subsequently Aga Mahomed was declared a bank- 
“ rapt, and his estates were sequestered by the Sheriff 
“of Bombay, including the property that had been 
“previously made over to Ali Akbar, in the manner 
“ before described ; and it was for the recovery of this 
“ property from the Sheriff that Ali Akbar became in- 
“ volvcd in the law-suit. 

“ It would have been fruitless to have, searched 
“ through such an inextricable mass of perjury as an 
“ Indian money law-suit presents, for any real solution 
“ of the question of Ali Akbar’s integrity in Scinde ; 
“ and that was not Mr. Willoughby’s object. He only 
“ longed for Aga Mahomed’s evidence, no matter how 
“ palpable the perjury, for he knew it would be in 
‘“opposition to Ali Akbar’s statement, and the ruin 
“of the latter was accomplished upon the following 
“ * grounds for suspicion ’ a term Lord Ealkland used to 
“ justify the act. Aga Mahomed’s evidence ran thus : 

“ ‘ When Ali Akbar went to Scinde he had no pro - 
“ * pertp of any amount. When he sent large sums 
f * down, then I suspected, and wrote that letter to the 
“ * Government.' Now ‘ that letter' to Government was 
^addressed to myself in October 1845, at tho time 
“ tlihs^ritcr, Aga Mahomed, being in difficulties, wished 
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“ to evade Ali Akbar’s call to pay up ; it was only at 
“ that convenient time for himself that he began to 
“ suspect Ali Akbar, though the remittances he men- 
“ tioncd were made in 1812-43 ! 

In that letter Aga Mahomed explained his position 
“ with respect to Ali Akbar. ‘ I was his father’s agent, 
“ ‘ who was in the service of Government for upwards 
“ 1 of thirty-three years ; he always deposited his sav- 
“ ' ings with me, and ho was a man of wealth. The 
“ ‘ moonshce ( Ali Akbar ) from time to time drew from 
“ * me almost all his money, Avliieh was to the amount 
“ ‘ of nearly 35,589 rupees. I beg to enclose your Ex- 
“ * eellency the list and copies of vouchers from differ- 
“ ‘ ent persons in whose favor he drew the cash .’ 

“ Aga Mahomed then added his account current with 
“ Ali Akbar, in which, among other items are the 
“ following : 

“ ‘ Account rendered to his de- 
ceased father 35,589 rupees. 

“ ‘ Cash .received after his death 1,151 „ 

“ e Pumituro sold by auction ... 1,203 „ 

&e. &c. &c. 

“ Can black and white diller more than this man’s 
“ two statements made within eighteen months ? The 
“ Moonshee went to Scinde without property, yet lie 
“ drew large sums from funds left in the hands of this 
“ very fellow ! When the moonshee drew large sums 
“ lie suspected and wrote that letter ; yet two or three 
“ years had elapsed between the drawing and that letter ! 
“ Even in this perjured evidence he was inconsistent 
<e before the Court, for on his examination lie admitted 
“ that Ali Akbar ‘ traded out /’ With what ? He must 
“ have had the means — he could not trade without 
“ capital and profits, and Aga Mahomed was his hanker. 
“ All this was nothing to a Government resolved upon 
“ the ruin of the unfortunate man. Mark the conclusion. 

We the Council have no positive proof of the fact 
“ * being ' as Aga Mahomed states in the above evidence ■, 
“ * he surmised it to be the case ; but, altogether, I con* 
“ * sider that such strong corroborative grounds for sus - 
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“ ( picion exist against Ali Akbar that I cannot bring 
“ * myself to believe in his innocence.’ And so he was 
“ ignominiously dismissed the service ! This was not 
“ all : he had been for above a year previously sus- 
“ pended from his of6.ee, without pay or means of sub- 
“ sistence. Why ! even condemned felons are fed ! Now 
“ ruined by the law, cursed and insulted by an unjust 
“ Government, he goes forth a beggar ! 

“ Had this very cruel conduct been continued by the 
“ Bombay Government against a servant so distin- 
“ guisheil, it would probably have added his death to 
“ the pecuniary ruin which it has inflicted upon him as 
“ the reward of signal service during a long course of 
“ years. This once athletic man’s health was broken 
“ down by the prosecution ; and a letter received from 
“ Kurracliee in 1849 contained these words ‘ The news 
“ * of your appointment has saved the moonshce’s life.' 
“ And it is a very strong indication of the nature of the 
“proceedings of the Bombay Government, that the 
“ instant the news of my nomination as , Commandcr- 
“ in-Chief reached Bombay, the moonsliee was in haste 
“ condemned on Lord Falkland’s * suspicions V 

“ Thus because Willoughby and lleid raised his Lord- 
“ ship’s * suspicions’ an old and faithful servant of the 
“ public, distinguished for zeal and activity in peace 
“ and gallantry in the field, is to be ruined for ever — 
“ this makes the blood boil. Lord Falkland does not 
“ know the moonshee — I know him perfectly. He is 
“ an honest man, and the whole of this shameful busi- 
“ ness has been a dishonourable contrivance to which 
* Lord Falkland has lent himself, in ignorace it is to 
“ be hoped. 

“ The Bombay Government put forth public notices 
“ through the Police at the three principal towns in 
“ Scinde, vis. : Kurrachee, Hyderabad, and Shikarpore 
“ to encourage natives to accuse the moonshee ! Every - 
“ body at all acquainted with India must be aware of 
“ the turpitude of this act. It was to invite false- 
“ swearing, and every sort of foulness ; a moro grossly 
“ flagitious act never was committed by a British Go- 
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" vernment. Messrs. Reid and Willoughby expected to 
“ produce a host of accusers against the moonshee, and 
“ thus obtain colour for concocting some charge against 
“ me. And with this vile motive prosecuted these 
“ vile proceedings against him for a year and a half, 
“ and finished by depriving him of his appointments, be- 
“ cause Lord Falkland * considers’ that he has ‘ grounds 
“ for suspicion ! ’ A suspicion of what ? Of having 
" taken presents ! ! ! It were better not to examine too 
“ minutely into such questions in Bombay, if suspicion is 
“ to be taken as proof. Suspicion ! Why, Willoughby 
“ and Reid are not only pointed at, but absolutely and 
“ distinctly declared by natives of Baroda to be the 
“ recipients of bribes from the Gavicowak, and that 
“ declaration, with the sums specified, are to be found 
“ in the Parliamentary Book on Baroda affairs ! ” 

What do we hear ? What ! is it possible that there 
should be any suspicion against European functionaries so 
high as Members of the Government of Bombay ? officers 
so able as Mr. Willoughby ? Is it possible that any 
British officers should have gone so low as to accept a 
gratification from such an abject thing as a Gaekwar ? 
Anything like the same insinuation from the Amrita 
Bazaar Batrika or the Indu Brolcash, would have been 
declared high treason in the writers ( with the support, 
unfortunately, of too many of their own brethren), but 
it is a Napier that speaks, and he refers to a Blue Book. 

This is a curious commentary on the indignation 
lavished on Mulhar Rao for being supposed to have 
allowed expenditure at Bombay and elsewhere to main- 
tain his throne. It is some satisfaction, however, to 
know that we have at least one virtuous man in a cor- 
rupt age — in Mr. Souter who claims to have resisted 
the temptation of Rs. 3,00,000. 

Natives, we all know, are wretches; and Native 
Princes and Ministers are monsters of corruption and 
intrigue. European statesmen and diplomats are of 
course the pink of honor, candour, and all the virtues. 
The only drawback to this satisfactory theory is, per- 
haps, that neither Machievelli nor Marlborough had the 
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ineffable disgrace of being born east of the Adriatic. 
Perhaps, too, the family likeness may be discerned in 
the lineaments of many since who have no other claims 
to relationship with the houses of these great Western 
founders. 

Do wo speak on insufficient or untrustworthy evi- 
dence ? Here is a pretty picture, by a modern Old 
Master, of 

HOW THEY CONDUCT THEMSELVES IN NATIVE TERRITORY. 

“ Camp at ITurrylinr, 18^/i June , 1800. 
“ My dear Colonel, 

“ I have been more concerned than I can express at 
“ the receipt of your letter of the 15th. The miscon- 
“ duct of these gentlemen undoubtedly gives you, as 
“ well as me, a great deal of trouble ; but I declare that 
“ it gives me more anxiety than anything in which I 
“ have any concern. 

“ If I had heard of the circumstance which you men- 
“ tioned to me at Seringapatam previous to the appoint- 
“ ment of the gentleman in .question to his command, 
“ he certainly never should have been appointed ; and 
“ he never should have gone to it, if, in the conversa- 
“ tion which I had with him at Naganuuglum, he 
“ had not expressed himself much like a gentleman, 
“ and stated a determination to adhere to what had 

“ been settled by •. I acquainted him with 

“ every circumstance which you told me, and at the 

same time informed him of my determination to 
“ remove him from his command, if I should hear the 
** smallest complaint of his dubash. lie promised that 
“ he would not have one ; and I acknowledge I little 
“ expected to hear that there were grounds of com- 
** plaints still stronger than they would have been if 
“ the dubash had been at . 

“ Here is a gentleman, a man of the world, and one 
“ who appears to look to his character. I write to him 
“ by this post, and you may depend upon it that he 
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“ must either act as he ought, or he shall be removed 
“ from his command. 

“ I acknowledge that, both as an officer and a? a 
“ gentleman, I should be glad to see all those commands 
“ abolished ; nothing can be more prejudicial to disci- 
“ plirie, and nothing more disgraceful to the character 
“ and feelings of a gentleman, than what goes on 
“ almost daily ; but, as long as they are even more than 
“ tolerated by Government., it is difficult for any man 
“ in . a subordinate situation to draw a line, and these 
<e kind of unpleasant circumstances must certainly 
“ arise : but from what you say , I hope ere long to seo 
“ some arrangement made which will really abolish 
“ the whole. 

“ The disputes between the officers and the amildars 
“ are equally irksome, and, I believe, owe their origin 
“ to the same circumstance. There is not, at this 
“ moment, a post by which I do not receive letters of 
“ complaint from sonic man or other. To enter into a 
“ detailed enquiry upon the subject is impossible, and 
*■ to decide without enquiry would be unjust, and one 
“ is, therefore, reduced to an impotent expostulation, to 
“ be upon good terms with the officers of the ltajah’s 
“ Government. We have never been hitherto aceus- 
“ tomed to a native Government, wo cannot readily bear 
<c the disappointments and delays which are usual in all 
“ their transactions, prejudices are entertained against 
“ them, and all their actions are misconstrued, and wo 
“ mistrust them. I seo instances of this daily in the 
“ best of our officers, and I cannot but acknowledge 
“ that, from the delays of the natives, they have some- 
u times reasou to complain ; but they have none to ill— 
“ use any man.”* 

Are we in our malice alluding to exceptional ins- 
tances — making the most of black sheep ? For the cred- 
it of human nature and the good of our country, we 
wish the instances were exceptional — we wish only 
black sheep were concerned. 

* Wellington Despatches. 
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Hear by far the wisest and best of Anglo-Indians : — 

“ In minor points, who does not recollect the member 
“ pf our Civil Service, who, after having been dismissed 
“for malpractices with a positive order against his 
“ future employment, was sent to Lucknow, with a 
“recommendation from the Governor- General to tlio 
“ King, which the latter considered in the light of a 
“ command, to give him an official post ? Who does 
“ not rerhember the same influence exerted to procure 
“ employment, or, in plain English, a pension, for an 
“English singer and his wife, from the unfortunate King 
“ of Lucknow ? I have myself seen the influence of 
“ the Resident at Lucknow exerted to induce the King 
to buy a French toy at a most exorbitant price. The 
“ Resident himself exhibited the toy, and recommended 
“ the purchase ; and when we consider the complete 
“ thraldom in which the Government of Oude was then 
“ held by the Resident, if this be no direct influence, 
“ I know not what is. The same authority has been 
“exerted to induce the King to entertain English coacli- 
“men, gardeners, musicians, and all sorts of people 
“ whom he had no wish to employ. It is probable that 
“ the convenience which has in this way resulted lo 
“ men in authority — not even excluding the head of the 
“ Government — has been one cause that Oude has so long 
“ been suffered to remain an independent kingdom.”* 

Wherever, under what name soever, authorized re- 
presentatives of European Powers are located within — 
we might say quartered on — Oriental States, with their 
old ways, there must necessarily ensue all the evils of 
division of government — conflict of authority and mul- 
tiplication of masters and task-masters for the unfortu- 
nate people. The practice of proferriug presents to 
stimulate the sense of duty, or sober it down, or suppress 
it for an object, or simply quicken exertion or conciliate 
good will, is prevelant throughout the world, par- 
ticularly in America, but most perhaps in the poor and 
underpaid East. The most correct and vivacious state- 


* The Honorable Fred. Shore. 
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meat of these facts that we have ever met with is in the 
following by a clever writer in Once a Week.* 

“ The land of Egypt is ruled over by twenty Princes ; 
“ one of whom is the Viceroy, eighteen of the others 
“ are known as Consuls-General .of European nations, 
“ but the twentieth is the most powerful of all, and his 
“ name is Baksheesh ( Gift, Present, Bribery). 

‘‘Very little, .indeed, can be done without the aid or 
“ countenance of Baksheesh : he is the ruling power. 
“ Not a single package of a traveller’s luggage not a 
“ bale of goods can enter or bo shipped out of the 
“ couutry without his leave ; not a handful of cotton can 
“ leave it without paying him tribute. 

“ Do you want to set up a steam-engine, to build a 
‘‘house, hire a lighter to send goods off by train, to 
“ do something which you have no right to do, to get 
something which you have no right to get ? Why, 
“ then, invoke Baksheesh ; offer up a proper quantity 
“ of piastres on his shrine, and the thing is done. 
“ Imagine that you can get on without his aid, and 
“you will soon find out your mistake. Put your faith 
“in the most potent of his brother princes, and sec 
“how you will fare. Baksheesh will stop you in the 
“ corridor, as you approach the viceregal presence, 
“and if he frown, small profit will spring from your 
“ interview. Dodge past him, get your order, your 
“ permit, your judgment, concession, or what not, 
“and the day of submission is but postponed. You 
“ can call spirits from the vasty deep, but will they 
“come? Can you put what you have gained into 
“execution, without the aid of Baksheesh? Not a 
“ bit of it. Let your own special “ Prince” back up 
“ your petition, let the Viceroy grant it, let the Minis- 
“ ter of State draw up the order, let the highest per* 
“ sonage in the department be charged to carry it out 
“on your behalf, and what have you got? Nothing, 
“ — absolutely nothing. Get a firman from H. M. the 
“ Sultan himself, and you are not any better off. 


* Sue also Harem Life in Hfji/pC, in which it is quoted. Vol, p. 22. 
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“ Baksheesh has creatures, nominally filling some 
“ fifth-rate government post, any of whom can put a 
“ spoke in your wheel. Baksheesh is tho very essence 
“ of bribery and corruption, and without his aid nothing 
“ can be done. As the Nile water is to the land, so 
“ is bribery and corruption to the rulers and people of 
“ Egypt. Nothing is produced without it.” 

What European Consuls are in Turkey and Egypt, 
China and Japan, that British Residents and Agents to 
the Governor-General are in the Native States of India — 
an imperium in imperio ; only, as accredited to far 
weaker, indeed contemptible Powers, they are much 
more insolent and utterly intolerable. Bor tlio rest, 
what is said of Bakshish in Egypt is, generally speak- 
ing, not inapplicable further East. Whether in his 
proper name or under his numerous aliases, mam, dus- 
turi, nazar, and so forth, lie rules the Catchcri and the 
Durbar, the court and the camp, the vessel and tho mart. 

That European statesmen are not quite innocent of 
tlio uses of espionage and bribery we need not tell those 
who are well read in European annals, particularly 
historical memoirs. “ Secret service” and “ secret ser- 
vice money” are well-understood terms, and things of 
course. Tho greatest English statesman of modern times 
unblushingly employed spies and tried to corrupt. 
Lord Chesterfield, a man of perfect honor as statesmen 
go, in a confidential communication, speaks of such 
things as matters of ordinary business : — 

“ A foreign minister, who is concerned in great 
** affairs, must necessarily have spies in his pay ; but 
.“ he must not too easily credit their informations, which 
“ arc never exactly true, often very false. Ilis best 
“ spies will always be those whom ho does not pay, but 
“ whom he has engaged in his service by his dexterity 
“ and address, and who think themselves nothing less 
“ than spies.”* 

What is the Indian practice ? The following are 
specimens of the low tittle tattle which English gentle- 


* Chesterfield’s Correspondence, edited by Lord Mahon. 
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men like Sleeman and Out ram descended to collect for 
the worst purposes of their employers : — 

“ March 17. — This morning the King received the 
“ obeisance of his eunuchs and courtiers, and amused 

“ himself with some pigeons 

“ March 22. — Kulloo, the King’s head sweeper, 
“ and 200 of his followers embraced Islamism, with the 
“ consent of His Majesty, and visited the shrine of 

“ Abbas with great pomp 

“ March 30. — Last evening the King passed his time 
“ in witnessing the performance of daueing girls ; and 
“this morning received the obeisance of his courtiers as 
“ usual. 

“ May 11. — Last evening the King amused himself 
“ with letting off some fire- works. This morning he 
“ made a present of shawls, and kerchiefs to Masalide 
“ Alee, fiddler, and an African female. 

“ May 23. — Six persons have been employed to catch 
“ cats for the King ; &c.” and so on.* 

Against that fearful inquisition of the nineteenth 
century, with enlightened and accomplished tools, what 
possible protection is there for the weak, however well 
behaved ? Bishop Heber proves beyond question the 
existence of this shameful institution. 

“ Every thing which occurs in the family of the 
“ King himself, the Resident, the chief officers of State, 
“ or any stranger of rank who many arrive, is carefully 
“ noted and sent round in writing. And I was told 
“ that the exact hour at which I rose, the sort of hroak- 
“ fast I ate, the visits I paid or received, and the 
“ manner in which I passed my morning, would all be 
“ retailed by the King’s Chobdars for the information 
“ of their master, whose own most indifferent actions 
“ are, however, with equal fairness, written down for 
“Mr. liicketts > inspection. 

The Iron Duke, Wellington the incorruptible, does 
not mince matters, but openly speaks of money : — 


* Blue-Book on the Annexation of Oudh. 
t IlcbcrVi Journal. 
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“ But would it not be advisable to employ agents to 
“ observe the councils, and intentions of these chiefs 
“ and to spend money and exei't ourselves for this 
“ purpose 

Again — 

“ The Pesliwah has no ministers. He is everything 
“ himself, and every thing is little. In my opiuion, 
“ therefore, we ought to pay those who are supposed 
“ to be and are called his ministers, not to keep the 
“ machine of Government in motion, in consistence 
“ with the objects of the alliance, as we do at Hydera- 
“ bad, but to have intelligence of what passes in the 
“ Posh wall’s secret councils, in order that we may 
“ check him in time when it may be necessary.”! 

So it was not an exceptional British statesman of the 
first rank who believed, and acted upon his belief, that 
every man has his price. 

Indeed, this modern < incinatus, the ne plus ultra of 
European honesty, the revered of Whigs and Tories, is 
a very bit of a Machiavelli :■ — 

“ The children ought to remain in the mehal to be 
“ supported and educated at the expense of the Com- 
“ pany, till fifteen years of age, at which period they 
“ ought to be removed from it, and their share of the 
“ father’s pension allotted to them, together with a 
“ sum of monev to set them out. 

“ 2. There ought to be no restriction whatever upon 
“ the Princes to take as many women, either as wives 
“ or concubines, as they may think proper. They can- 
“ not employ their money in a more harmless way ; 
“ and the consideration of the future expense of the 
“ snpport of a few more women, after their death, is 
“ trifling. 

“ Let them marry whom they please. Their marriages 
“ with .Mussulman families only create an additional 
“ number of dependents and poor connexions , and aadi- 
“ lional modes of spending their money. 

* Wellington Despatches, 
t Wellington Despatches. 
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“ 3. It would be very proper to adopt this prose- 
“ cution. 

“ 4. The Princesses ought not to be allowed to 
“ marry. A Mussulman would found a pretension, 
“ either to a large pension or even to the government of 
“ Mysore, upon his connexion with one of Tipoo’s 
“ daughters. It is as well to avoid this, and therefore 
“ these ladies must continue in their present state. 
“ They ought, however, to have any additional com- 
“ fort or allowance which can make them happy, and 
“ reconcile them to their fate. I do not think the same 
“ objection will exist hereafter to allowing the Princes 
“ to marry their daughters to whomsoever they 
“ please.”* 

Is that a Hindu conspirator or Mussulman intriguer 
who speaks in the above passages ? They are the de- 
liberate counsels of England’s 

chief state -oraole, 

Whole in himself, a common good, 

the mail of amplest influence, 

But clearest of ambitious crime, 


who has “ worn his great name so pure of blame.” 

After that, what a provokingly righteous British Cabi- 
net that of Lord N orthbrook, to put a weaker Sovereign 
Prince on trial for holding improper communications 
with the servants of the British embassy 1 Or shall 
we say, that they are amazingly ignorant of the notori- 
ous ? Is it possible that they can be wilfully blind — 
for a purpose ? 

What do we hear, again ? Nothing less than that 
there is actually a large annual expenditure of our 
righteous and exemplary Government under the mys- 
terious head of Black Money. Lately the Accountant 
General, with his low arithemtical instincts, not being 
able to make head or tail of it, called for an interpre- 
tation of the forbidding phrase and a detailed description 


Wellington Despatches. 
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of the thing, a list of the fortunate or unfortunate re- 
cipients of the infernal coin, and, if possible, a hint of 
.the diabolical purpose of the payment, before he could 
feel himself justified in passiug it and incorporating it 
in his sacred volumes. Vain man ! to dare to dive into 
the mysteries of an enlightened and exemplary Govern- 
ment. lie was snubbed for his impertinent curiosity 
and told to miud his own business. Whatever it is, 
that ominous Black Money is, no doubt, a political ex- 
penditure. It is probably, capital laid out on political 
speculation. It belongs, of course, to the arcana of 
politics pure and simple. 


The prosecution failed to prove a real poisoning. 
It tailed to suggest any adequate motive for the Gaekwar 
to poison the Resident at the particular time when they 
were in hot water with each other,- -when the former had 
made a careful complaint against the latter and an earnest 
appeal for his removal, of which reasonable hopes of suc- 
cess might well be entertained. It failed to suggest a likely 
inducement for the servants of the Colonel, to be the instru- 
ments of a murder which could not fail to be thoroughly 
investigated, and, in all probability, detected, particularly 
if so many were concerned. It pretended that such a deed 
was done tor hardly any consideration at all, on the, if any- 
thing, verbal offer of vague, undefined, ill-understood 
rewards, after the perfect success of the deed — the death 
and the non-detection of the crime — rewards which 
miist have in safety been refused, and could not be 
claimed from a Prince — not specially distinguished from 
his ungrateful and promise -forgetting brethren of the 
East aud the West — who could not be approached if he 
wanted to avoid anybody, specially any body belonging to 
the class of the wretches in question. It failed to 
throw any suspicion on any person whatever, unless it was 
Bhow Poonikar or some such intriguer, and that only as 
having got up a sham-poisoning. It certainly did not 
succeed in any way to connect, by trustworthy evidence, 
the Gaekwar with the attempt, supposing it was genuine. 
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After such a complete break-down, the Commissioners 
could reasonably come to one conclusion. To that con- 
clusion came the Native Commissioners, the European 
Commissioners determined differently. Much has been 
attempted to be made of this difference by the friends of 
the prosecution. Comparisons have been instituted 
between the ability, knowledge and experience of the 
English Commissioners, and the worst worthlessness 
imputed to the Native. The very integrity of the Rajas 
has been impeached. So it comes to this, that the Native 
is to be used as a tool, not respected as an ally. If the 
Rajas were not good enough for the task, why were they 
sought for it ? It was a painful and delicate work which 
they would certainly have declined, but for pleasing the 
Government of India. Indeed, in order to conciliate 
that Government, they accepted a humiliation. That, in 
spite of such a desire, and against their own individual 
interests, they decided against a prosecution in which the 
reputation of the Viceroy was at stake, is the most con- 
clusive proof of their good faith, and cannot fail to be some 
consolation to the Gaekwar, who must feel that the good 
sense and justice of the country lias acquitted him. We 
have no ignorant reverence for the extraordinary wisdom of 
British officers or professional judges — least of all for the 
verdict of such a judge as Sir Richard Couch. We 
think most men must feel that, the evidence being such 
as it was, the Native Commissioners showed a more 
delicate sense of responsibility in their verdict than the 
Europeans in their s. They must be admitted, on all 
hands, to have given very substantial reasons for the 
faith in them — reasons which most people, like ourselves, 
tliink, on the whole, imperative for a finding of “ not 
proven.” As for ability, except the power to deliver a 
long written opinion in English, their Judgments, are far 
more creditable to them, than the comparatively poor 
performance of their European colleagues. The Report 
of Maharaja Scindhia and that of Raja Diukar Rao are, 
we must, say, very meagre, and unworthy of them and 
.the occasion. What is worse, and almost indecent, is that 
the form and language in both were supplied by the same 
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hand, and a very incompetent hand it was. Any body above 
the veriest kerani or native clerk could at least have dis- 

§ nised the identity of worker on both documents. At 
lis day, when so much is being done for English instruc- 
tion on all sides, when the ability to write decent English 
in far- from an extraordinary accomplishment among 
natives, when all the Native territories are in direct or 
ea&y communication with the three Presidency towns, the 
meanest Principality has no excuse for sending in such 
a state paper. It is a disgrace to the State of ‘Gwalior 
that its Chief has no respectable English Secretary. It 
is a proof of the rudeness of the Durbar that the Maharaja 
does not appreciate the value, or recognize the decency of 
a well-expressed, copiously-reasoned communication on 
such a .matter to the Government of India. All the 
native J udgments however, — even the two smaller ones 
through their crabbed expression, —disclose perfect mastery 
of the case, and as perfect capacity to test e\idence 
and judge its credibility as the better class of British 
Judges possess, and a far more intimate appreciation of 
the different kinds of testimony in this country, and 
knowledge of the ways and intrigues of Native Courts 
and British Residencies than the European Commis- 
sioners. And the Maharaja of Jeypore just saved the 
credit of the Native members by a Report which, both 
in matter and form, is a very superior document, and 
challenges no unfavorable comparison with the British 
deliverance. 

• The difference among the Commissioners — the differ- 
ence not between a majority and a minority, but half 
.and half — ought to have ended the matter, and the 
Government ought to have proceeded, with as much grace 
as it could command, to send back the Gaekwar to his 
throne, with all possible apologies. But such courage to 
accept a moral deteat is' rare among the powerful, and 
tnsghanimity is not in the ascendant in the rnling coun- 
cils. For the good name of England, and the progress 
of our nation, which depends on Order in India, we wish 
there were at least somewhat more of honor than seems 
to he. The act of justice was delayed — and the pledge, 
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at last not fulfilled. With a pettiness unworthy of Christian 
rulers, the JPrince, who had given himself up to the honor of 
the Great Power, was detained, and his temporary dethrone- 
ment pending trial was perpetuated. With a singular 
want of statesmanship, in the Proclamation announcing 
this long-cherished resolve, tjie very name of the sovereign,, 
which ought, under any circumstances, to be religiously 
kept sacred from the pollution of the unworthiness of her 
employes, was, of set purpose, prostituted to seal this 

GREAT PERFIDY. 

We should like to know the man who can resist the 
conclusion that the doom of Mulhar Iiao had been long 
previously settled, that possibly the evidence against him 
gained what shape and consistence it did, from the pre- 
judice against him in high quarters, that the Trial was at 
best a solemn and contemptible faree — the finesse of a vil- 
lage attorney in state affairs. 


The whole business seems to show that Lord North- 
brook, — clever, energetic and assiduous administrator as 
he is, — able even though he might prove in a clear crisis, 
the conditions of which he understood, — was not the 
statesman to deal with a pure Asiatic complication like 
the late Baroda affair. Whatever the gain to him from 
his connection with Lord Halifax at the India Office, he 
lacked experience in, and had evidently not studied, 
the foreign politics of India. It was not, of course, to 
be expected that a Governor-General selected from Eng- 
lish statesmen, should be possessed of Indian experience. 
Nor do we desire to see the Highest Office filled with 
successful Indian administrators. It is more often neces- 
sary than otherwise, to secure a strong, impartial, broad, 
and liberal English element, to counteract the necessary 
preponderance in Council of the usual Old Indian 
fogeyism. But India is a difficult subject,— t-a varied 
and most knotty problem. By far a mysteiy to its 
own people, it is a perplexing puzzle to foreigners — a for- 
midable speciality to all ! Those who would govern 
without previous personal acquaintance, must, surely, 
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make a night and morning study of it. A Governor* 
General might be new to the country, — the country 
should, not he altogether a new sound to him. At any rate 
he! must make up for past ignorance as quickly as pos* 
sible,. while attending to his ordinary duties with the 
assistance of Council and Secretaries. After all, the know- 
ledge that he might, by any application, acquire, would 
hardly give him mastery over the great Indian problem 
without the gift of special insight. The Baroda proceed- 
ings have shown want of both the necessary know- 
ledge and the desirable insight. Nor were the Viceroy’s 
Councillors apparently able to supply his deficiency. The 
present Administration has certainly contrived to do a deed 
without a parallel since the trial of Deotarus* in Ancient 
Home — introduced a practice without a precedent in British 
Indian history. 

Let us look up the only instances, few and far between, 
at all in point The- King of Delhi was, perhaps, the only 
truly princely Indian prisoner brought to trial, but that was 
at a period of political passion, under peculiar circumstances 
of political necessity ; and, after all, the Last of the Moguls 
was a mere pensioner with a sovereign title. The only case 
, before the Mutinies, that of .Nawab Shamsuddin Khan, 
is not a case in point, as that of a petty chieftain, rather 
. than a sovereign. That case, such as it was, was a warn- 
ing against the meddlesomeness of British politicals. 
At any rate, both were trials for consummated murder 
— culpable homicide of the aggravating kind. Here, 
at. a period of tranquillity, was a prosecution of a 
Sovereign Prince, in his own dominions, for an unperpetra- 
ted murder. The Jeypore State Trials of 1835, possessed 
some more important features of similarity to the case in 
question. They were trials of the nobles and subjects of a 
Native State, held in that state, for the murder and attempt 
at murder of British representatives. Still those cases invol- 
ved not the absurdity of a sovereign arraigned by strangers 
aqd tried by strangers, in the midst of his own subjects, or 

' *- The Anglo-Indian Press being at this moment not very string in either 
general information or Indian speciality, it is due to the Indian statesman to 
say, that the public arc indebted to the scholarship and memory of a writer in 
that new paper for exhuming this antique precedent. 
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theoutrageof dethronement of a sovereign, to speak nothing 
of punishment before trial. The attack on the Agent to 
the Governor-General and suite in open day in the open 
square of the city on a Durbar occasion in sight 
of the palace, might have been easily ascribed to 
the instigation of the inmates within, particularly 
as no one raised a hand iu the assistance of the 
attacked, yet none such were questioned. The time, being 
•the minority of the then Raja, was peculiarly favorable 
to British encroachment. The gross provocation given to 
the British Power, outraging its honor, lowering its 
prestige and defying its strength, might have palliated 
almost any retaliation. Yet the Trials were quite consti- 
tutional, and in accoi-dance with the law of nations. The 
statesmen who then ruled India were neither blinded by 
panic, nor rendered vindictive by passion. Till they be- 
came demoralized by their Afghan mania, they understood 
the folly as well as the pettiness of the abuse of irresis- 
tible might. They would not violate the sovereignty of 
Jeypore, or the sanctity of its territorial independence. 
Accordingly, the prisoners were tried by a Jeypore Com- 
mission — a Court of Notables of the State, appointed con- 
jointly by the Governments of India and Jeypore. 
There was a British prosecutor of course, and a British 
Political Agent to watch the proceedings, and perhaps 
to assist the Commissioners if necessary. This officer has 
been called by some, their President, but erroneously, 
for the warrant of appointment of the Commission does 
not mention him at all. The British representatives 
were there for all that, and probably the prime movers 
and soul of the Court, though, as befitted the soul 
and respected the body, working so to speak, for anything 
that appears on the record, in secret. A delicate way of 
getting over a difficulty — a clever eluding of the mistake 
and outrage committed in the Baroda trial in appointing, 
in a Native State, sequestered for the purpose, a tem- 
porary British High Court of Native Sovereigns and 
British officials, under the presidency of a British official ! 
The whole business was done in accordance with the 
law and usage of Jeypore, and by its own Government, 
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with the sanction of our own. In according his sanction, 
too, to the final result arrived at by the Native Court, the 
then Governor-General showed a moderation which some 
one would have done well to point out to the present 
Viceroy. He commuted the sentence of death on the 
Ex-Minister Jotha Bam and his brother, Dewan Hookoom 
Chand, passed by the Jeypore Commission. Indeed, 
Lord Auckland showed a rare impartiality in acquitting the 
prisoners of complicity in the murder of Mr. Assistant* 
Resident Blake, and the attempt on the life of the Resi- 
dent Colonel ' Alves. How different the conduct of the 
Government of India in 1875 ! The evidence against 
His Highness Mulhar Rao was much weaker than that 
against the Jeypore statesmen in opposition ; Mulhar 
Rao had much less to do with the alleged poisoning of 
Colonel Phayre than Jotha Ram and Hookoom Chand 
are shown to have with the real attack on the Resident 
and the actual murder of the Assistant-Resident — that 
is, he had nothing at all to do with a sham poisoning. 
Yet the Viceroy, so far from allowing the prisoner the 
benefit of the acquittal of one half the court, was not 
ashamed to make the most of a conflicting finding, and to 
forge weapons of sophistry against the poor Gaekwar. 

The true analogy of this case is to be found in that of 
Pertaub Sewan, the deposed Raja of Sattara. The 
charge against that Maharatta Prince was, indeed, far 

f raver — that of intriguing for the subversion of the 
Jritish Power. The charge was absurd, as the project 
attributed to the Raja would have been insane in even a 
much less intelligent man than the able Pertaub Sewan. 

• Through the mass of rubbish of Parliamentary Papers, 
we discern the fact that the Raja, a high-spirited Prince, — 
thoroughly put out of temper by the interferences of the 
Residents and the impudent airs of his feudatories sup- 
ported by those Residents, wearied of the perpetual dis- 
tress of a dishonorable sovereignty controlled in the 
veriest trifles by foreign officials without a stake in 
the country,— had become careless of conciliating the good 
will of the Government they represented, and had allow- 
ed himself to flirt with petty states like Eolhapore and 
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Goa, anti that the British, with a strange ignorance of 
proportion and a lamentable want of dignity, fretted at 
the appearances of a courtship, on the face of it 
non-political. These might have been overlooked, 
as threatening no danger to the Great Power, but 
not the impertinence of the Raja in allying himself 
with able natives and independent Europeans for 
the agitation of his claims and grievances. There 
♦were ambitious members of his House — the Bhow Pooni- 
kars of the drama — ready to lend themselves to the des- 
truction of the Chief. There were men enough, besides, 
to understand, and act according to the signs of the times. 
Some of them visited the Do wan, and even the Raja, on 
purpose to talk him into disatisfaction with the British 
Authorities of the day, those they might report him for 
disaffection towards the British Power. The game suc- 
ceeded. The Resident sent up the story, skilfully dressed, 
to Head Quarters. But those were not the days of the 
electric telegraph. Men were wont to deliberate. The- 
fate of kingdoms used not to be decided in the veni vidi vici 
style of Ctesar or the “Dear Forde, — Fight the French” 
style of Clive at the gaming table. Neither the then 
Authorities of Bombay nor those of Calcutta were in any 
hurry to make up their minds to make things pleasant 
for the Resident. The accusation officially preferred by 
him against the Raja was, however, of too serious a 
character to be passed over. After several months of 
deliberation, a secret Commission consisting of Colonel 
Lodwick, the Resident, Mr. Willoughby, Political Secretary 
at Bombay, and Colonel Ovans, Quarter-master General 
of the Army, was deputed to Sattara on the enquiry. The 
Commissioners found the Raja guilty, and everybody at the 
Council-Boards at Bombay and Calcutta acquiesed in the 
verdict, save Mr. Shakespere, who pronounced the evidence 
insufficient. Everything, as at Baroda, was construed into* 
sign of the Raja’s guilt — even the indifference to impend- 
ing danger of predestinarians,— even the well-bred imper- 
turbability under an accusation, of Orientals ! It was com- 
plained that the Raja manifested no concern at such a 
serious charge against him, as it has lately been complained 
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that Mulhar Rao showed no anxiety when he heard of 
the attempt against the life of Colonel Phayre. We 
may be sure that, if they had happened to exhibit any 
anxiety or nervousness on the respective occasions, it 
would not have escaped imputation of guilt. 'Chen, as 
now, much was made of the accused Prince’s not making 
a circumstantial defence or calling witnesses to rebut the 
evidence for the prosecution ; that is, a folly seems to be 
demanded of princes on trial, which would be reprehended • 
in ordinary prisoners. But there is no hope for subordi- 
nate Princes fallen under the evil eye of their powerful 
neighbour. The Raja of Sattara, who would have nothing 
to do with the enquiry, though he had no scruple to . 
attend the sittings, for once yielded to repeated requests to 
suggest a single question to be put to one witness, namely, 
Who first commenced this conspiracy — the Brahman or the 
Maharaj ? It has a rather queer look in the official Eng- 
lish, but the import of the interrogatory is plain— that it was 
the Brahman conspirator— doubly a traitor — who tried to 
lead the Raja astray. It was of .course used against the 
Raja. The Government of Bombay proposed to deal 
leniently with him, retaining him on the throne, but only on 
one or two minor points punishing him. The Government 
of India thought the game of conciliating the Maharattas, 
— under which Mr. Elphinstone revived the Sattara Raj, — 
no longer required, and, in the old idea that the existence 
of the Native States was a source of wcakuess to British 
India, resolved to annex Sattara. But the resolution was 
long in carrying out. The Governor- General seems to 
have shrunk from carrying out his policy. Qualms of 
.conscience regarding the inadequacy of the evidence 
Collected by the Commissioners, probably disturbed him. 
Steps seem to have been taken to dispel the great Ruler’s 
doubts. At the opportune moment, a petition came from 
the mother of the imprisoned Dewan (who had been con- 
victed with his Master,) imputing other treacheries to the 
Raja, and naming other accomplices. Colonel Ovans was 
again sent to enquire into the truth of these fresh charges, 
and as Colonel Lodwick had brought himself, and been 
brought down, to ,a far worse position at Sattara • than 
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ColonelPbayre found^himself in at Baroda, $he new Com- 
missioner was’ appointed to take his place as Resident 
Again theRaja was pronounced guilty, but again the 
sentence was deferred. This extreme hesitation, - we 
believe, was ultimately the ruin of the Raja. It led him 
t» cherish delusive hopes — to lean on doubtful supports. 
But it is worthy of remark,, as contrasting- with the 
haste of the present Administration, that for over, three 
years, during winch a strong sympathy became manifest 
towards him. in England, the Raja, though repeatedly 
and by every authority condemned, was allowed to reign, 
just as if nothing had occurred. Lord Northbrook deposed 
and imprisoned Mulhar llao, a greater sovereign, before 
appointing a Commission of Enquiry. 

Taking the official view of the guilt of the Raja of 
Sattara, it must be confessed that, considering the serious, 
indeed extreme character of liis crimes, aud their num- 
ber, he was treated with remarkable leniency. A. subor- 
dinate Prince convicted of plotting against, the protecting 
State for a long series of years, of violating his engagements 
with it, of sending out secret missions to pther Powers, of 
allowing within his kingdom practices like Suttee interdicted 
by the Superior Government, of defying his Protector, of 
arrogating independence, of resenting the ad v ice of the Min- 
ister of the Superior Power at his Court, should, in honor 
and policy, be as speedily set aside in favor of another, as 
practicable. Pertaub Sewan was, however, permitted on the 
throne, in spite of such conviction, and as if encouraged to 
carry on his intrigues against British India with impunity. 
He was a Prince of both spirit and ability, and he had made 
his grievances heard, and secured a strong interest. The 
day of Parliamentary despair for Indian wrongs had not yet 
arrived, and the agitation in England led the India. House 
to hesitate. Suddenly, as from a signal, . both Bombay 
and Calcutta became strangely indifferent to Sattara; 
But though they seemed by their pause for years, to have 
come to know their error, or at least to have forgiven, they 
were simply biding their time. They at length procured 
the. consent of the Home Government /to. the offer, of*. an 
amnesty to the Raja, 'subject to , his acceptance, .of a , .new 
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Treaty, reciting his offence, and engaging, on his 
part, to dismiss the Dewan, to protect ' the witnesses 
against him, and to allow a pension to his brother. 
The. preamble,, doubtless, would have been ap 
acknowledgment of his guilt, and the others derogatory 
to . his sovereignty, and, though much persuasion was 
employed - and pressure put on him, the Baja rejected 
the proferred treaty. He lost his kingdom in the end, 
but he lost it like a small king. Yet the. terms 
were singularly moderate, and bore the traces of the agita- 
tion at Home. The Raja was most unfortunate, for all his 
success, so far. He knew, not where to submit. The 
very friends who, by their skill and perseverance, had 
postponed his dqoin so long, proved in the end his evil 
genius. Their influence prevailed in dissuading him from 
accepting conditions which, though prefaced by an admis- 
sion of his guilt, were as honorable as the weak 
has a right to expect from the strong. But the Raja’s 
latter folly did. not in the least compromise the credit of 
the Government . of India. It rather threw the entire 
responsibility of, the ultimate sentence on him. 

The moderation of the British Government in the 
Jeypore and Sattara cases, its^ deliberation, its anxious 
desire to do justice or at least avoid inexpediency, are 
in marked contrast to the wrongheadedness, precipitation, 
injustice and severity of the present Administration in 
the Baroda proceedings. It is much to be regretted that 
there was no Anglo-Indian sexagenarain to point out the 
hereinbefore-quoted precedents to the Viceroy. They 
might have saved a miserable disappointment, a grave 
.scandal, and a great wrong. The weary ways, the insuf- 
ferable suspense of proceedings long drawn out, in the 
Sattara case, were not thoroughly creditable to Govern- 
ment;, they no doubt betokened weakness. But the 
.Government was, though slow, at least sure. Its main 
actionwas just. It at least deliberately avoided the mis- 
take of a public trial. The Jeypore .case, both in what 
was done and what was left undone, is pregnant with 
-lessons stillmoreto the point., The scene, the time, and 
all the circumstances of. the murder, and the murderous 
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attack, clearly pointed at the inmates of the Palace- and 
members of the Durbar as the perpetrators, but, after 
due enquiry, it was the former mininters and their 
adherents who were put on trial and found guilty. 
So, it was a conspiracy of ambitious politician to regain 
office by implicating their rivals, or by at least throwing 
On them a plausible odium. It is a similar conspiracy of 
which Mulhar Rao is the victim. After all, the then- 
members of our Government came to doubt whether the 
Jeypore Outrage was the work of the conspiracy, which 
the Durbar did its best to represent it to be. The , 
Government of India suggested the trial of the accused, 
probably in the hope of some evidence turning up to 
trace, the true culprits— presumably the Queen Mother 
Regent and her minister for the time being.' Nothing 
came out, and though the Government of India exculpated 
the principal prisoners, no attempt was made, in the ab- 
sence of sufficient proof, to put the ruling authorities of 
Jeypore on their trial. British prestige was satisfied.’ So 
it might be in Baroda, in some such moderate and reason- 
able way. It is not in every crime that the criminals are 
found out. But the Governor-General, because he prema- 
turely concluded there had been an audacious crime, was, 
as it were, obstinately determined to make an example of 
somebody. And who so handy a victim as one of the 
trustful allies who, in reliance on British faith, have sur- 
rendered their power of resistance ? who so worthy a 
sacrifice to avenge a wrong on a British Resident as the 
Prince-Chief of the Court to which he was accredited ? 

In the desperate effort to cover a collosal blunder, the 
defenders of the Government of India frown upon 811" 
criticism? and ask the critics in triumph, whether they 
might have suggested a better policy. The Pall Mall 
‘Gazette declines, on the part of the press, to take up the 
duties of the Government without pay, and without the 
information available to statesmen. We have sufficiently 
indicated What the Government might have avoided, and . 
we are free to give the Members of Council a hint as to 
what they might have done. The deputation of a well- 
chosen officer, somewhat of. a lawyer, would not have 
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committed them to the folly of this prosecution. A 
little worldly experience might have told them that, if a 
British political conceived his life to be in danger at the 
Court at which he resided as British Minister, it was not 
impossible that he was the victim of monomania, — or, if he 
actually suspected the Court .of foul intentions, that he 
was- only letting off his spleen and exhibiting his incapa- 
city, — or, if he charged somebody with an attempt, that he 
haa gone on the wrong scent. A little acquaintance with 
their own archives — a reference to old clerks or other old 
fogeys — might have informed them, that such complaints 
were not an unusual way with unpopular Residents of 
revenging on their Courts, and conciliating the good will 
of their own Government as very active representatives of 
the British authority. 

Thus, whatever the lies circulated against Mulhar 
Rao, whatever the character imputed to other Native 
Chiefs, there never were Princes — according to General 
Low,* who had for years resided at the Court of 
Lucknow, according to Lord Dalhousie* himself, who 
deposed the last ruler of the House — there never were 
. Princes so thoroughly gentleman-like, so utterly devoid 
of personal cruelty, so loyal in all duty to the British 
Power, as the Sovereigns of Oudh. And yet the most 
respectable, the most benevolent and kind hearted of them 
all, Wajid Ali Shah, was troubled by a most frivolous 
charge against a royal favorite, Wasf Ali, whom the Resi- 
dent was determined to persecute, — by no less a man than 
Colonel Sleeman. As the shifting 'personnel of the Govern- 
ment of India leaves it but a short memory, and as the 
* Indian press of the day is not sufficiently instructed, it may 
not be amiss to give the circumstances. The case has the 
merit of being a typical one. 

The!. Residency servants one night were attracted by 
the sound of a fire-arm. It was found that a sentry on 
duty h'ad fired his gun, who said that some armed men 
dpd come and enquired for the Colonel, and that he had 
hr consequence fired at them, and that they had fled. 
The Resident on the following day sent word to the King,. 

* See Blue- Book on the Annexation of Oudh. 
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Who returned his condolence, strengthened, the Resi- 
dency guards, and ordered enquiries likely to lead to . the 
discovery of the unwelcome visitors at night. In a few 
days, however, another firing of a sentry’s gun was 
heard at night, who, on being asked, gave a similar story 
of an armed man. ' The matter now looked serious, the 
closest enquiry was called for. On examination, how- 
ever, of the person of the sepoy, the palm of his hand 
was found wounded by a bullet, and in the morning the 
bullet was found to have passed through his sleeve and 
lodged itself in the ceiling above him, the bullet and 
powder being found to correspond to those on his person. 
The whole proved that he had been sleeping negligently 
with his palm on the muzzle of his loaded gun which, 
somehow by the accidental contact of his foot or leg on 
the. trigger, was let off, and that he had simply invented 
the story of the burglar or assassin to cover his own 
carelessness. The previous firing may not unreasonably be 
ascribed to a like source. The big British personage was 
not, however, so easily satisfied. He harped on murder, and 
roundly accused the poor favorite whom he had got turned 
out of the king’s service and favor, and, indeed, out of 
Lucknow. The King requested him to make the investi- 
gation himself, but this he would not, finding it more 
convenient to conceive a grudge against the Court for not 
taking serious notice of his suspicions. At length, the 
King appointed a special Commission of all his great Civil 
and Military officers, headed by the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Realm, to make the investigation and try the ac- 
cused. The Resident did not attend, though asked to 
prosecute, or at least to watch the proceedings. He left 
the entire responsibility on the Oudh Government, with 
the apparent object of reserving to himself full liberty of 
action. A long and exhaustive enquiry was concluded by 
pm unanimous verdict of acquittal, and a declaration of the • 
entire innocence of, not only the special butt of Residential 
rage, but of all the prisoners. 

. A tolerable understanding of international politics might 
have warned the Viceroy and. Council of the danger (which 
did not overtake them) of arresting a Prince with*a tern- 
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tory. A little insight into human affairs might have taught 
moderation- — told them there was no object in pushing 
matters to extremes. A graver sense of responsibility 
must have led them to content themselves' with demand- 
ing the dismissal of the Gaekwar’s courtiers and secret 
advisers, as sufficient satisfaction for a doubtful attempt 
on the Resident. It was contemptible puerility to try to 
see if the attempt could possibly h^ve been genuine, 
and (after they foolishly jumped to the conclusion that it 
was real,) it was the most inexcusable levity to try openly 
to connect with it the Gaekwar. A little experience ( to 
ariy purpose) in human affairs, might have wariied them 
of the certain uncertainties of a public trial, unless there 
were irrefragible evidence to command a conviction — evi- 
dence gathered by Police officers more competent than 
Mr. Souter, and more reliable than his myrmidons, and 
declared to be good by better lawyers and worse courtiers 
than those who seem to have advised Government — unless 
there were indeed not only irrefragible evidence but also 
in abundance, so that sufficient might remain after abate- 
ment and attenuation under cross-examination. 

A superficial familiarity with former precedents in their 
own Foreign Office, might have prevented the Viceroy and 
bis advisers from inviting failure and disgrace by the public 
trial of a Prince. They no doubt essayed a grand game 
of a spectacle of open justice, to cover an unscrupulous 
act of power. But they did not know that the game had 
suggested itself to his abler predecessors, and had, by the 
latter, been wisely left unattempted. And here, as on other 
points, we may as well quote chapter and verse. In the case 
of Pertaub Sewan of Sattara, the Government of Bombay 
recommended the suspension of the Maharaja pending 
enquiry. The expediency of such an extreme but ten- 
tative pleasure, as well as the practicability of bringing the 
giiilt of the Prince home to him, and to the satisfaction of 
the world, before an open tribunal like the late Baroda 
Commission, were .thoroughly discussed by the Govern- 
ment of India# The Governor-General of the day, Lord 
Auckland, separated from his Council, exactly after the man- 
ner ol^he minor statesmanship that England sends out to 
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rule an empire in the East, decided, as Lord Northbrook, 
years since, in similar circumstances, did. But Lord Auck- 
land was saved by his Council from the ignominy winch lias 
overtaken Lord Northbrook and his Council. The Able mi- 
nute of ' Mr. Wilberforce Bird and the masterly minute of 
Mr. Edmonstone disposed of the wild suggestion— wild 
under the then circumstances, wild even under the circum- 
stances of the Baroda case — for all time. It would have 
been well if some one had referred the Viceroy to the 
sources of the wisdom of our ancestors. The following 
words of Mr. Bird read like a prophecy — the prophecy 
of true statesmanship — though, happily for us, the worst 
anticipations of danger from such a course as Lord North- 
brook’s have not been realized : — 

“ I am quite sure that the constitution of such a 
court would be attended with insuperable difficulties and 
perplexities, and it cannot, I think, admit of a doubt, that 
in the present state of India, the discussion, the intrigues, 
and the excitement, to which such a procedwe must un- 
avoidably give rise, might be followed by the most 
disastrous consequences.” * 

After that, of course. Lord Auckland had the good 
sense to drop the idea of an open Commission. He left 
to a distant successor to succumb, if he must, to the 
temptation of a triumph of Political Justice. 

The whole Baroda Business was a Blunder from begin- 
ning to end. There never was such a case of political 
break-down as Lord Northbrook’s in the matter, of the 
Baroda Trial — such a puerile reckoning without the host 
— : such a lamentable miscalculation. It was a suicide of 
a policy. A child’s random hit, it does not deserve the 
name of a policy. It cannot claim the partial merit- of a 
motive. Purity of motives is the most elementary recom- 
mendation of a public act. A good intention cannot 
justify a perpetrated iniquity. The darkest place, they 
say, -is paved with good intentions. Yet intention counts 
for something, and we believed the Government meant 
well, and clung, to the belief against all probabilities — all 

* Parliamentary Papers. 
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revelations. But now, after the inglorious finale, with 
ks appearances of a foregone determination, we must 
foregp the fpnd illusion. 

The Home Government' must share the reproach of an' 
avowal of unworthy sentiments, and the 'sin of condone - 
ment of a breach of honor and international good faith. 
The Ministry are guilty of complicity in an act which 
cannot fail to weaken the moral securities of the empire. 
In this, of course, they have weakly succumbed to the 
petulant Zid of the foiled autocrat of the East. Would that 
they possessed a keener sense of their obligations to God 
and man — or even of their duty to England ! We fear they 
have succumbed to the influence of plutocracy and the 
Court. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales — a very 
Prince in his magnificence and goodness, princely even in 
bis indiscretions, — shaken by a deadly disease from which 
Providence delivered him to the prayers of a world-wide 
Empire, dunned by unconscionable harpies into whose 
hands he had played and expended himself, not unna- 
turally dreamed a dream of the sunny South and the 
gorgeous East— of spicy Araby the blest and sparkling 
Ormus and Ind — of India longing upder British auspices 
to be free and essaying to “ wear her jewelled turban with 
a smile” — of the famed Vale of Cashmere, with the rose- 
fringed lakes, and the lovelier roses of flesh and blood 
laving their persons in the crystal springs — of the sculp- 
tured rock -cut palaces of worship of a forgotten creed 
and the charming monument of affection of Mogul taste 
—of, last, though not least, the royal tiger of Bengal 
and the imperial elephant of Hindustan. It was an 
Opportune Dream of Dark Women and Jewelled Donkeys, 
— for those who were blundering in the Government of 
India.. Only a millionaire could afford to receiye the 
Heir Apparent to the British Throne, and Lord North- 
brook is more than a millionaire. He is a Baring — 
that is, a member of the Aristocratic Plutocracy. The 
3?rmce wished to visit India, and Lord . Northbrook 
wanted him by all means. No man can coolly accept 
'political demise, and the Baroda bungler had incurred 
the peuality. He needed all the influence of his*wealth, 
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and the good offices of his friends, to save him. Perhaps 
the influence of the Court, still almighty to save indivi- 
duals, if not always to dictate the national policy, could 
alone do the needful for him. In not resigning his post 
after the Baroda break-down, in clinging to it after the 
rebuke administered to him by tl\e Home Government, 
and the condemnation on him universally pronounced. 
Lord Northbrook has, we fear, violated the well-under- 
stood etiquette of public life. Having acted in a matter 
of the utmost importance — a question of imperial policy — 
on his own responsibility, and failed — miserably failed — 
he ought in common decency to have retired from the 
stage, leaving the final disposal of the suspended Gaek- 
war to his successor. That, at the least, was Millhar Rao’s 
undoubted due. We want to know the civilized states- 
man vdio will gainsay the point — the man of honor who 
does not instinctively feel its justice. Lord Northbrook 
chose to remain. Yet not to keep his word. The only 
way he could .with any decency stay, was by making a 
courageous admission of mistake — even though he still 
believed the Gaekwar guilty — and magnanimous restitu- 
tion of Mulliar Rao to liis sequestered* powers and digni- 
ties. His Lordship willed otherwise. By hook or by 
crook ho got the Home Government to allow him to per- 
petuate liis suspension of Mulliar Rao, whom he was 
virtually pledged to restore if not proved guilty, whom 
by every feeling of delicacy he ought to have abstained 
from injuring, after the failure of his own prosecution, 
before judges of his own selection. By every proper 

S recedent of constitutional or despotico-constitutional 
overnment, he forfeited his post on that failure. He retains 
it, we believe, by something of British indifference and 
something of backstairs interest. > That he has succeeded 
proves the necessity of something like Parliamentary insti- 
tutions for India. A vote of censure of the representatives 
and Chiefs of tlie country, subject to ratification by the Im- 
perial Legislature of the Mother Country, would meet 
a case of the kind. Whatever his self-love, or blindness. 
Lord Northbrook could hardly have failed to perceive that 
that vote in point of fact, though not in the particular 
form, has long since passed. 
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TRAVANCOUK. 

MKIHT i's. RIGHT, OH THE CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OF THE 
TUAVANCOIUi STATE OVER EUROPEAN BRITISH SUBJECTS. 

0*0 

r jTTfE Phmnix Las risen from its ashes. The now Iieign 
X of I Vaco is assuming all the terrors of the old Regime of 
War and Annexation. The most honorable government iu 
the world —as governments go— seems prepared to risk its 
character to a blind greed for prestige and power. The Para- 
mount Power in India cannot rest content with the brilliant 
plumes already in its diadem, but must needs kick 
up a dust to fleece of his dearest clothing a poor lamb of 
an old and faithful Ally, already half shorn. A wise 
and sober Empire is growing capricious and light in its deal- 
ings with its weaker neighbours, simply because they have 
nothing but its sense of justice for the protection of 
their just rights. The Government of India has stooped 
to rake up a question which, having been twice distinctly 
raised, had been twice definitely settled.’ 

The little Principality of . Travancore lying in the 
South-eastern corner of India, is perhaps too well known 
to call for any particular description. She has been ruled 
by a line of princes, ancient enough to claim descent 
from some Kshatria family of the Solar race. She has 
had the unique fortune of absolute freedom from those 
successive waves of invasion which deluged the rest of 
India. No broken monuments or pillaged temples here 
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attest the ravages of the conqueror. Secure under the 
cover of strong natural barriers, and possessing the ad- 
vantages of physical features that might well baffle any 
but the most skilful, nay perfect strategy, she had 
enjoyed an amount of independence almost unparalleled 
in " the annals of Hindu States. But personal courage 
and superior physique were never reckoned among the 
characteristics of the Travancorean. During, therefore, 
the troublous times when— the shreds of the Mogul Empire 
having been seized by so many adventurous spirits, — they 
were carrying 'on a keen contest for supremacy in 
Southern India, the weakness of Travancore led her to 
seek shelter, from the prevailing storm, under thie aegis of 
the then rising British Power. Subsequent events, 
which it is unnecessary to detail here, led to the forma- 
tion of two treaties of alliance between the two Powers. 
The circumstances, however, which thus brought them 
together were essentially different from those which gave 
rise to the British relations with the other Princes of India. 
Certainly these latter were, at the time their treaties were 
concluded, either the acknowledged vassals of the Mogul’ 
into whose shoes the East India Company stepped, or 
stood to them as conquered to the conqueror. But 
Travancore was never conquered— never acknowledged 
any sovereign, but her own — when she entered into an 
alliance with her more powerful sister. These treaties 
created certain duties and obligations on both sides, the 
tendency of which was to bring Travancore more under 
the influence of British advice and guidance than former- 
ly ; but they left the absolute sovereignty of her Princes 
entirely untouched. If the weaker party pays a subsidy 
,to the stronger, "it is but as the price of the military 
protection which the latter is bound to afford to the 
forme? and no more. But the Maharaja retains all the 
essential attributes of sovereign power. He makes his 
own laws, issues his own coin, has his own courts 
of justice and machinery of internal administration, 
criminal, civil, r and revenue. Thus has Travancore 
remained, all along, politically as well as physically; inde- 
pendent and exclusive. 
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But it must not be supposed that this physical agd, 
political seclusion of Travancore rendered ter impervious, 
to foreign influences. While European civilization had 
to be forced upon the other Native States, at the point of 
the bayonet, and has still to contend with many an in- 
surmountable difficulty, she courted its blessings of her 
own good choice. She had nursed foreign religionists in 
her bosom long before their very name would have been 
tolerated in similar states. Freedom of conscience was a 
thing well known here when the horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion and the stake were still disgracing most parts of 
civilized Europe. Though orthodoxy was here thriving 
in all its native luxuriance, unimpeded by invading 
fanaticism, yet a base bigotry never made Brahminism 
the exclusive object of the Maharaja’s bounty. The 
church, (with its various divisions,) the mosque and the 
synagogue, shared alike with the pagoda, the liberality of 
an orthodox idolator prince. The service of the state 
has long been thrown open to all, whether natives or 
foreigners. If Europeans have now and then been in the 
service of other native States, also, it was only their 
skill in the art of destruction that was prized.. They 
would have found it entirely impossible to find employ- 
ment on any other terms. But here European, intel- 
ligence and European industry were long since engaged 
for the promotion of the blessings of peace. Europeans 
now fill up almost all the influential places in every depart- 
ment of the State. To quote the Statesman now at the 
helm of the administration : — 

Tlieie are European British subjects very largely employed in. almost all the 
important Departments of State, Public Works, Medical, Educational, Forest, 
Commercial, and Military, and they reside in all parts of the country and come 
in contact with almost every section of His Highness’ subjects. There are, again, 
the large and fast increasing body of Europeans engaged in coffee enterprise 
throughout the ranges of our hills whose relations with the people are multiply- 
ing, in various ways. Again, there are missionaries located in every direction 
within the State. 

Thus are Europeans an influential, though numerically 
not an important, element in the Travancore State. Their 
situation creates certain rights on their behalf, and conse- 
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quently corresponding obligations ; the immediate result 
of which is that they make themselves liable to the laws 
of the country —the domicile which they have adopted— and 
to the jurisdiction of its own courts. Under the circums- 
tances above described, One would think that there could 
be no doubt upon the matter. It, therefore, excites one’s 
wonder to see the Travancore authorities taking the pre- 
caution of requiring every foreigner entering the domi- 
nions of the Maharaja to enter into a special compact of 
submission to the laws of the country and to the jurisdic- 
tion of its courts. The event, however, fully justifies this 
extreme caution, though ineffectual it has proved. 

■ It was in 1837 that the question was first mooted, 
whether the Europeans residing in Travancore were sub- 
ject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of its courts. 
The matter was submitted by General Fraser, the then 
British Resident at the court of the Maharaja, to the 
Madras Government, which referred it to the Govern- 
ment of India. Hear the decision which was then pro- 
nounced. 


To B! CLABK, Esq!, 

Secretary to Government of Fort St. George . 


Sib, 

I am desired by tho Right Honorable the Governor-General of India in Coun- 
cil to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 25th ultimo, transmit- 
ting copies pf two letters from the Resident in Travancore and Cochin relative 
to the jurisdiction to which 'Europeans in Travancore * * * arc to be considered 
subject in criminal and civil cases, and requesting to be informed of the practice 
which exists in Bengal in respect to the jurisdiction to which Europeans, not in 
the service of Government, residing in the dominions of Native Princes ar e 
amenable * * * 

In reply I am desired to acquaint you that Europeans residing in the territories 
of Native States, not being servants of the British Government, must be held to 
be in all* respects and in all cases, civil and criminal, subject to the law of the 
country in which they reside. 

* * ♦ * 

I have, kc.. . 

(Sd.) W. H. MACNAGHTEN, 

Secy, to Govt, of India. 
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MEMORANDUM. 

The Acting Dewan of Travancore is requested to cause it to be communicated to 
alt Europeans who may be residing at Alwaye in the Travancore Territory, And 
also to Mr. Vemede at Paliport, that it has been established as a Rule by the 
British Government that Europeans residing in the Territory of Travancore or other 
Native States, not being servants of the British Government must be held to berin 
all respects and in all cases, civil and criminal, subject to the laws of the country 
in which they reside. 

(Sd.) J. S. FRASER, 

llesidmt . 

Again : — 

With reference to my two letters to your address * * * — I have the honor to 
acquaint you that it is intended by the Government of Fort St. George that 
the Rules therein referred to shall be applicable to European travellers and visitors 
equally with the residents in the territory of Travancore. 

(Sd.) J. S. FRASER, 

llosident # 

Here it is worthy of remark that the persons who 
raised the question had for a long time tacitly ac- 
knowledged the jurisdiction. And if there was any time 
when European British subjects might reasonably hesitate 
before subjecting themselves to the courts of the country, 
it was just when they had been tacitly consenting. But, at 
the time the question was raised, the only reason for such 
a step had vanished. For, it was then just two years since 
the courts of law had been re-organized on the model of 
the neighbouring British Indian courts, and the procedure 
was, as nearly as possible, assimilated to what was then 
prevailing in those courts. They were further well aware 
that they received from the State the utmost consider- 
ation which the insolence of race might expect. Practi- 
cally they received little or no check, whatever the nature 
of their doings. But the aristocracy of creed and color 
scorned the very idea of any yoke unless it were one of 
their own imposing. The Supreme throne of British India, 
however, was too high to be approached, and too pure to be 
polluted, by the pride of nationality : and the Supreme 
decree therefore set the seal over the question. 

Was it never to be broken ? The Travancore .Govern- 
ment thought — never. It thought, and justly too, that 
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tile rights df the kingdom had been recognized and respect- 
ed where they ought, and that there was nothing more to 
fear about in the matter. Here was a declaration from the 
representative of the Paramount Power as solemn as a 
treaty deliberately entered into and duly ratified, and the 
lapse of thirty years had further imparted to it the addi- 
tional force of prescription. What, then, must have been the 
astonishment of His Highness’ Government when it was 
announced at such distance of time that the solemn pledge 
upon which he had built his fancied security tv as revoked 
by a stroke of the pen — that the rights of the weak were 
by sufferance of the strong ! 

In 1868, John Leddel, an European British subject and 
in the employ of the Travancore State, holding such an 
important office as that of Commercial Agent with a salary 
of 1,000 Rupees, was charged with the embezzlement of 
a large amount of public money placed under his control. 
When he was put upon his trial he demurred to the 
jurisdiction. He was overruled in conformity with 
precedent ; but he was allowed a fair trial and every 
opportunity of vindicating his own innocence. Instead 
or sending him to the ordinary courts which would have 
dealt with him as any other felon, a special Commission 
was appointed to try him, with an European Judge as one 
of the members. The Commissioners unanimously found 
him guilty of the offence and sentenced him to two years’ 
imprisonment. His treatment in jail was such as he 
could never expect even in his British soil. The culprit 
could not complain of illegal procedure or severity of 
punishment, but like all guilty souls sought shelter in an 
idle quibble. Lo ! The State had no jurisdiction ! Up 
goes a petition to the Resident ; and he hands it over to 
the Governor in Council of Madras. He refers to his Law 
Officer ; and that oracle pronounces the conviction bad, 
and demands the instant release of the plunderer of a 
public treasury, who had been condemned in due form by 
his own race and color. Off flashes through the wire the 
command of the Madras Government to release Leddel. 
Ho explanation is called for from the Maharaja’s 
Cabinet. The Durbar is not heard in the matter at all. 
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The Madras Government stirs itself up to unusual acti- 
vitydn the exparte representations of a jail bird. 

Sir T. Madava Row who was then prime minister' 
was equal to the occasion. He fully calculated the in* . 
tense heat of the Madras. Government, and would pot» 
therefore, complicate matters by . at once refusing to 
comply with the imperious demands which a conscious- 
ness of superior strength and resources could alone justify. 
He, therefore, proceeded prudently. In his reply to the 
Resident, he said : — 

• i 

Subject to your answer to the Telegram which I have just sent you> copy of 
which is herein enclosed, the Sirkar will, of course, in deference to the Madras 
Government, act in the case of Mr. Leddel in accordance with their views as 
expressed in your letter under acknowledgment. Before, however, accepting 
this view as the final decision of the Madras Government 04 the important 
question of jurisdiction over European British subjects residing in Travancore, 
the SirkaT would respectfully beg to be permitted to lay before the Government 
through your medium, certain counter considerations and arguments on the 
general question at issue, and which may possibly lead to a modification of their 
views on the subject. 

"In fulfilment of that promise, he submitted his argu- 
ments in a series of very able letters for the consideration 
of the Government of Madras. That Government’s view of 
the question is contained in the opinion of the Advocate 
General (Mr. Norton) which, for the better compre- 
hension of the position of the Sirkar, we give in extenso. 

I am of opinion that the trial of Mr. Leddel by the Travancore Court is 
illegal. It took place subsequently to the Proclamation of the Governor General 
* * ♦ conferring on the High Court of Madras Original Criminal Jurisdiction 
over European. British subjects of Her Majesty, being Christians. The Procla- 
mation was made under and in conformity with 28 Vic. Cap. 15. The effect of 
the Statuto and Proclamation is to put an end to the jurisdiction of the Travan- 
corc Courts over such British subjects, and to confer it on the High Court, 
The criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects, hitherto exercised 
by the Travancore Courts, does not appear to rest upon any treaty, but to have 
been ceded .by courtesy aud comity. Mr. Leddel on obtaining permission to 
reside, in Travancore consented, it is true, to be bound by the laws of Travancore 
and :to submit to the jurisdiction of its courts, but that undertaking must be 
iead by the circumstances of the^time at whioh it was given. He could iibfc 
forestall' or exclude the operation of subsequent legislation which has now 
veried to alter his status. ' ' ’ * H*..i 
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.. W? would fiiin- give here the whole of Sir Madava 
jttawV letters which contain a complete refutation of the 
Advocate General’s arguments, but we are. afraid that it 
may . swell this paper to an enormous, length. We would, 
therefore, content ourselves with giving the drift of his . 
contention. He took lxis stand mainly upon the following 
grounds :-r~ 

X — The jurisdiction in question is an inherent right of 
sovereignty. • 

... II.- — The Travpncore State being one ruled by its own 
Ituler possesses that inherent right. 

IIL — It has not been shown on behalf of the British 
Government that the Travancore State ever ceded this 
right, because it was never ceded. 

IT. — The Governor General’s Notification did noFde- 
prive Travancore of this right, but only distributed what 
right the British had already possessed. 

Upon the first of these points he fortifies himself 
by such standard authorities as Yattel’s Law of Nations, 
Wheaton’s International Law and Story’s Conflict of Laws. 

With regard to the second, he remarks : — 

I presume that the former part of the proposition will at once be admitted, 
and there is no necessity for proving that Travancore is ruled by its own Ruler. 
Even Sundoor ( pertaining to the Madras District of Bellary ) has been declared 
by the learned judges of the Madras High Court, so recently as in last year, to be 
the State of a Native Ruler, and, as such, the subject of international law. A 
fortiori is Travancore such a State. And being such it follows, of course, that it 
possesses the light of sovereignty under discussion and which belongs to all 
such States. 

On the third point, he observes : — 

I need hardly dwell at ' any considerable length on this head. If a right is 
one inherent in a State and the State has possessed and exercised it, it is evident 
that another State cannot obtain it without a cession by treaty. But there was 
too such cession ever made by Travancore. I observe from the High Court case 
( above, cited ) that the British Government had to enter into a special compact 
With the ‘chief of Sundoor to obtain from him the right of exclusive jurisdiction 
tp try , certain European subjects and their followers for offences committed in 
certain parts of the Sundoor Territory. This shows that the British Government 
itself thought it necessary, in view to obtain exclusive jurisdiction, to enter into 
a special compact With the Sundoor Chief. How then it may be asked, could the 
British Government obtain a similar, but still more extensive jurisdiction in the 
case of Travancore without the consent of Travancore ? 
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As to the fourth point, he contends that the Notification 
In question did not extend the jurisdiction of the British 
Government, and circumscribe that of the Native States, 
but simply distributed what the Governor-General already 

S issessed at the time of the Notification, among the several 
ritiBh Courts. “ This distribution,” says he, “ doubtless 
altered the jurisdiction of the British Courts among them- 
selves , i. e., it probably extended the jurisdiction of some 
British Courts in the proportion it reduced that of others ; 
but I beg to repeat that this did not affect the aggregate 
jurisdiction of the British Government in relation to that of 
each Native State." After explaining and illustrating more 
fully the same position, and showing, further, that the 
jurisdiction referred to in the Notification meant simply 
the authority of the British Government over European 
British subjects, to punish them for offences against their 
own municipal laws, wherever they may be committed, he 
proceeds: — 

* 

If such be not the construction of this Notification, we must suppose that, at one 
stroke, the Governor-General has deemed it proper to deprive all Native States 
in British India including Ncpaul and Bhootan, of an important right inherent 
to each State ruled by its own ruler ; that the Governor-General has done this 
contrary to the principles of International law which governs the relations 
between States without respect to their territorial extent, power or wealth j that 
he has taken a step so vitally affecting the power of each State to protect its 
own subjects against the offences of aliens, without any consultation with, or even 
notice to, the Native States, and that all the Native States have thus been sud- 
denly divested of a right, a small fraction of which it was not thought proper 
by the British Government to take from the chief of Sundoor without his 
consent. 

He closes his first letter with an allusion to the former 
decision of the Government of India which has already 
been noticed. In those which follow further arguments 
are adduced. He notices the case of the Jummoo State, 
with reference to which his own views had been adopted by 
the British Government. With regard to the Statute 
quoted by the Advocate-General, he observes : — 

In the first place there is nothing here that goes to put an end to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Travancore courfcs»ovcr British subjects, though jurisdiction is eon* 
ferred on British Courts ; in other words, wlyle British Courts are emnowmd to 
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exercise jurisdiction over certain British subject® residing in Native States such 
jurisdiction fy hot stated to be exclusive of that qf the* Tramntiore Courts * * ♦ * 

' In the neart place, the Statute does not authorize the Gpvernor-General to put 
«d end. to the jurisdiction of the courts of Native Princes. In the third place, 
the Statute being obviously a municipal law cannot affect the inherent right of 
foreign States, subject as they are to International law . In the fourth place, 
* a a where the Statute refers to Native States it speaks of jurisdiction in respect 
to persons only; while in all other parts it has special and express reference to 
jurisdiction in respect to territorial limits. 

Again : — 

If it were right and $ist for the British Government to extinguish the local 
jurisdiction of Travancore over offences committed therein by their subjects, 
would ft not be equally right and just for other Powers, such ns France or 
America, to adopt a simitar course in respect of their subjects in Travancore ? 
And is a Frenchman or American who plunders the Travancore treasury itself to 
be allowed to plead exemption from the Travancore courts, and claim to be ti ic<l 
by French or American courts, remote and inaccessible as they are 1 

These able and powerful arguments — this array of artil- 
lery is closed, with a heavy cannonade in the shape of a 
legal Opinion by that accomplished lawyer, Mr. J. D. 
Mayne — an authority not less eminent than Mr. Norton. 
Wer make no apology for giving here Mr. Mayne’s words, 
as they gave an important .turn to the question : — 

I have carefully perused the papers submitted to me, and am of opinion that 
the Travancore courts have jurisdiction over Mr. Leddel in respect of the offence 
changed against him. As my opinion is opposed to that of the Advocate General 
of Madras, I shall state the grounds for it in detail. I assume that Travancore is 
an independent Sovereign State. Orme, (cited 2 Mill’s India, 194), speaks of the 
King of Travancore as an Hindu Prince, whose dominions had never been subject 
to foreign dominions. Travancore has never been conquered by the East India 
Company and has never surrendered its sovereignly to the Company or the Queen. 
The Treaty of 2nd May, 1805, no doubt, provides that in a certain event the East 
India Company might assume the internal administration of the country ; but 
that event has never occurred. It has also been ruled by the High Court of 
, Madras upon precisely similar provisions in the Mysore Treaties, that the assump- 
tion of administration by the East India Company would not deprive the Rajah 
of capacity as a So\ er jign Prince. 4 If, then, Travancore is an independent 
Sovereign State, its jurisdiction over Mr. Leddel is undoubted, (Here Chancellor 
Kent nud 8ir R* PhUlimore are added to the other authorities noticed before.) 

There are no doubt cases where the right of jurisdiction over foreigners lias 
been expressly abandoned, and new conbular jurisdiction erected to be exercised 
by the countryman of such foreigners. * * * But this is a matter of express treaty 
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*»a can arise in no other manner. None of the treaties with the Rajah of 
Jravancore contemplate any abandonment of his territorial jurisdiction. On the 
contrary, Art. 9 of the Treaty of 1795 is in these terms : — ‘ The Company 4&gage 
not to impede in anywise the course of the rule or administration of the Rajah 
of Travancore s Government* nor at all to possess themselves or enter upon any 
pnrt df what regards the management of the present Rajah's or his successors* 
Country,' The Treaty of 1805 did not supersede, but merely supplemented this 
Treaty. As observed before it provided that in an event, which has never occurred, 
the British Government might assume the administration of Travancore. Till 
that event occurs the Rajah'S rights of internal Government remain unimpaired. 
Art. 9 of the Treaty of 1805 binds the Rajah to pay at all times the utmost atten- 
tion to such advice as the English Government shall occasionally judge it neces- 
sary to offer to him with a view to inter alia the administration of justice. But 
this clearly does not entitle the English Government to supersede the Rajah's 
Courts, or deprive them of any part of the jurisdiction which by the law of 
nations they possess. 

As to the effect of the Proclamation and Statute above 
alluded to, he observes : — 

The Proclamation cannot, of course, go beyond the powers given by the Statute ; 
and the Statute, though binding on all British subjects, has of course no force 
against the Sovereign of Travancore or its servants who are not subjeot to the 
authority of the British Parliament. Even if the Statute purported in express 
terms to take away a jurisdiction previously exercised by the courts of Travancore, 
it would be simply inoperative against them. Parliament is as incapable of 
taking away the powers of a Court in Travancore as it is of dealing with the 
Courts of France.* But I agree with Sir Madava Row that neither the Statute 
nor the Proclamation contemplates any interference of the sort. 

***** 

I have not been influenced in this Opinion by the statement that Mr. Leddet, 
on entering the State of Travancore, consented to be bound by its laws, or that 
he expressly submitted to the jurisdiction of the Court which tried him. 

This fire was too terrible to bear. Now comes the most 
amusing part of the whole thing. The Advocate-General 
retreats from the ground which he, but lately, so 
confidently occupied. He now concurs with his brother 
Moyne. The Government follows in the wake of its 
legal adviser. And on the 9th December, 1868, the 
Resident writes to the Dewan, as follows : — 

In accordance with this Opinion, His Exoelloncy the Governor in Council 
sees no reason to question the legality of sentence passed upon Mr. Leddet by 
the Travancore Courts, and resolves to cancel the former order on the subject. 
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After oil this Ot least, we may conclude that we have 
seen the last of this business. Here was a decision, come 
to after full hearing and great deliberation, which re- 
tracted a judgment ot mere heat and bias, and did full 
justice to the claims of Travancore. It proceeded from 
no less an authority than the accredited agent of the 
Paramount Power acting with full powers on the spot — 
the Madras Government. We consider it as a solemn 
and irrevocable pledge upon which it was no fault of the 
Travancore State to have pinned its faith so long. Con- 
ceive then the intense surprise and deep concern with 
which His Highness’ Government was startled from its 
repose by the sound of the never-dying subject. It is 
really painful to tread through the shifts and sophistry 
by means of which the most upright and moderate 
Government in the world tries to exhume a question which 
liad been twice consigned to the grave. On the 10th 
February, 1874, the Resident announced to the Travancore 
Government the views of the Government of India in the 
following terms 

In consequence of communications from His Excellency the Governor-General 
of India in Council, I am directed by the Madras Government to explain to HiB 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore, with every compliment, that His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General in Council, having regard both to the position of Her 
Majesty as Paramount Power in India and to the Treaty Engagements cnteied 
into with Travancore, does not recognize the position assumed by the late Dcwan, 
Sir Madava Bow, in the discussion that took place m Ladders cast, {viz. that the 
exercise of jurisdiction over European British subjects is an inUcient right 
possessed by the Government of Tiavancorc, ) and that the altcicd condition of 
the law respecting the trial of European Bntisli subjects for offences committed 
in Native States, requires some alteration in the piacticc which has hitherto 
prevailed. 

It Is observed that when the jurisdiction of Travancore, in 1837, was re- 
cognised^ there were difficulties in the way of trying, in British Courts, European 
British subjects, for offences committed in Native States, These difficulties have 
boea JgHaovqd by different acts of the Imperial and Indian Legislatures, and tfafe 
question is thereby placed on a different footing to that on which it formerly 

jr* * * *. 

The tetter concludes with the intimation 'that the 
Governor-General has b'y Notification made the Resident 
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and the Madras High Court, the tribunals to whom 
European British criminals in Travancore are to be an- 
swerable, and with a polite request that the Sirkar would 
make the necessary arrangements for carrying out His 
Excellency’s wishes. 

What the immediate cause of this sudden outburst was, 
we have no materials to enable us to say. We have been 
not a little amazed at the evasive vagueness and tortuo- 
sity which characterize the above letter. “ His Excellency 
does not recognise the position assumed by the late 
Dewan, Sir Maaava Row, in the discussion that took place 
in Leddel’s case,” The Government of India would have 
us suppose that there was a discussion only between the 
Madras Government and Travancore without any decision 
being arrived at ; that the position of the Travancore 
Government was an assumption on its part which had 
never received any authoritative recognition ; and that 
the whole of the question, which was all this while merely 
in ‘deliberation, has but now come on for decision, which, 
accordingly, it ( the India Government ) has pronounced. 
What has become of the Madras Government in the bar- 
gain ? What about its verdict in 1868 , which , was 
pronounced after so much argument on both sides ? We 
are not prepared to say that the Supreme Government 
has not the right to review the decisions of its subordi- 
nate Government and to annual or modify them just 
as it may think proper. But we must demur to its 
taking a fresh starting point, ignoring the previous 
decision pronounced by a competent authority, and con- 
firmed by the lapse of so many years. Are we to un- 
derstand, then, that the policy of the India Government 
is to keep open the decisions of their subordinate 
Governments for any length of time, to be broken just as 
it suits the convenience or fancy of the moment ? What, 
fqr instance, would be its virtuous British indignation if 
the tables were turned, and Travancore were, on a similar 
question, to set at naught the previous understanding 
between herself and her more powerful neighbour ? 

How* to descend to the grounds of this extraordinary 
decision. 
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jFVrst— -The British Government is Paramount Power/ 
and, therefore^ cannot bear the indignity of seeing people 
of its own race? and color, however vile* held responsible 
for their acts, however atrocious, to any other Power, 
If the Supreme Government could feel sure of being able 
to< maintain its contention purely on the basis of Eights, 
it would have taken care not to go the length of proclaim- 
ing that it is a mighty power to which the weaker party 
must yield, whether it will or not. It is evidently con- 
scious that it cannot well support its claim in reason, and, 
therefore, says that every other Power that is too weak to 
support its rights by force must surrender them, when the 
Paramount Power bids it. If this is the meaning, ( and 
it is doubtless what the words import,) it is really marvel- 
lous in these days of international arbitrations ! We 
cannot refrain from giving here the forcible and just 
observations of Mr. Shashia Sastry, the present Dewan of 
Travancore. 

The State itself may not be very extensive, nor its population and wealth 
very great, in comparison with other countries ; but this clearly does not affect 
His Highness’ status as a Sovereign Ruler, nor his claim to be subject to no other 
than the law of nations in the matter of jurisdiction over foreigners. * * ♦ In fact, 
the point is so far conceded an respect of Travancore, that no question is raised 
as to the power of His Highness* Courts over Europeans other than British sub* 
jects— over Americans, or the subjects of Indian or other Asiatic sovereigns. 
How, then, is His Highness’ jurisdiction over British subjects affected ? It cannot 
bo that the vast extent to which Her Majesty’s Indian Empire has, by God's 
blessing, been able to attain, and the great influence whioh she exercises for 
good in the councils of smaller States, can, of themselves and without a cession 
on thfe part of Travancore, operate to curtail any of the attributes of the Ruler 
that State. The two may he vastly different in proportions by the side of each 
4t'her, yet it will not be contepded that the smaller loses any of its attributes, 
heeaaee its neighbour is great and powerful and is bound by certain treaties to 
protect it against any aggressor, on payment of a subsidy representing the cos t 
of 0 certain military force. If tho principle were at all allowed, then should 
^Ug^and) Germany and Russia claim to try their several subjects committing 
Offence in m&l States likp Denmark, Greece, Portugal and Switerland. 

I There are Treaty Engagement to support 

olaim put forward by the India Government. This 
3b a question of fafet, of which the Treaties themselves 
are the best evidence. - Now, whit do they say ? Does 
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the Government of India dare to show chapter ami 
verse ? It is curious how the Supreme * Government 
evades the question. It cannot pretehd to be entirely 
ignorant of the arguments of the Travancore Government 
on the subject in 1868. There, the whole of the treaty 
provisions had been laid bare with the Opinion of such-an 
eminent lawyer as Mr. Mayne to the effect that they were 
against the “ position assumed ” by the Madras Govern- 
ment. That Government and its own Advocate-General 
had both endorsed that Opinion. And there are the 
Treaties themselves whose clear language does not require 
very much learning to elucidate its import It was, there- 
fore, imperative on the Supreme Government to have 
clearly pointed out the text upon which it relies. A 
mysterious reference to “Treaty Engagements” is all 
that we have got, especially when the Treaties themselves 
have been ransacked and shown to contain no such 
authority as is sought to give a color of right to a mere 
demand of Force. 

Thirdly . — The change in British Laws since the 
decision of 1837 on the matter. In other words, the 
change in British laws per se necessitates a change in the 
status of Foreign States with reference to British subjects, 
to which those laws do not admittedly apply. It is very 
instructive to find a great and wise Government descend- 
ing to such miserable shifts when it is swayed by mere 
greed of political power. Its very vision grows dim and 
hazy. Says the Eesident, in reporting the views of the 
Viceroy, that “ when the jurisdiction of Travancore, in 
1837, was recognized, there were difficulties in the way 
of trying, in British Courts, European British subjects, 
for offences committed in Native States. These difficul- 
ties have been removed * * * and the question thereby 
placed on a different footing to that on which it formerly 
rested.” So, the decision of 1837 was one founded on 
expediency, on a consideration of then existing difficulties, 
but was intended to be set aside whenever those diffi- 
culties should be removed. It was nowise a declaration - 
and recognition of pre-existing rights. It was a mere 
arrangement for the time being, made at the will and 
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pleasure of the then Government. • But hear again the 
words deliberately and solemnly uttered by the Supreme 
Government in 1837 : — 

Europeans raiding in the Territory of Native States, not being servants of 
tlie British Government, must he held to be, %n aU respects and in all cases t civil 
amt criminal, subject to the law of the country in which they reside* 

Judge for yourself, dear reader, whether the above 
language imports a mere conditional and temporary 
arrangement, consequent upon certain other than irremov- 
able difficulties, which having been now removed, such 
arrangement is liable to be set aside. For our part, 
we would gladly, with Macaulay, condemn every school- 
boy who should thus paraphrase the above passage, to a 
severe whipping. Even a pettyfogging vakeel in a court 
of justice would hardly venture to so construe a docu- 
ment for fear of the serious displeasure of the bench. But 
a great and enlightened Government stoops to dally with 
words which are no less than the solemn pledge of a 
Power upon whose honor the whole world would stake 
its wealth. What were the difficulties ? Were they 
then so insurmountable as to induce the British Power to 
part with a portion of its dearest political freedom ? Did 
the Government of India then grudge expense, or what ? 
Have not Consular Courts been established far away from 
the mother country and its colonies ? What difficulty 
could there have been to constitute such a couat in 
Travancore whose very bosotn is not more distant from ad- 
jacent British dominions than one part of a British District 
from another ? There could have been no more difficulty 
in sending a European criminal from Alvvaye or Nagercoil 
than from British Cochin and Tifmevelly to the Madras 
High Court. If the difficulty was not one of practice 
but of principle, then how could the difficulty have been 
since removed ? British legislation could, as Mr. Mayne 
observed, as well affect the status of the Travancore 
State as that of France. What, then, was the difficulty, 
* and, bow it could since have been removed, if it were 
one of principle, without the consent of Travancore, are 
things incomprehensible to our poor understanding ! Mr. 
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Shaahia Sastry’s observations on the question are very 
pertinent : — 

Having thus shown that the right to try European British subjects for offence# 
committed in his country is one, which, from the fact of his being a Sovereign 
Huler, rests in His Highness tho Maharaja, and that this right had never been 
ceded, it follows that any alteration of British laws on the subject cannot affect 
the question. Indeed this is apparent from the preamble of the new Act itsolf — 
‘Whereas by Treaty, Capitulation, Agreement, Grant, Usage, Sufferance or other 
lawful means, the Governor-General of India in Council has power and jurisdic- 
tion over divers places, beyond the limits of British India * This recitation is, I 
should think, of itself an admission of the right inherent in tho rulers of the 
* divers places beyond tho limits of British India,* to try all offenders against thei r 
laws; for, if not, why should there be a treaty, capitulation, agreement, Ac., to 
transfer the right to His Excellency the Governor-General 1 And, as in respect of 
Travancorc, the transfer has not transpired by any of the means recited in tho Act, 
it is plain that, so far as His Highness’ territories are concerned, tho Act in itself 
vests no authority in His Excellency, oven if, for argument’s sake, We allow that 
Travancorc is bound by a Municipal Legislative Enactment. 

If there were difficulties at all in 1837, they were rather 
in the way of a local trial. The Courts in Travancore were 
not then presided over by judges acquainted with English 
laws. Now, there is not a court but it contains a Christian 
judge, “ a circumstance which has no parallel in any native 
State, or indeed in any other country.” Many of the 
Magistrates are Europeans and there is an European Bar- 
rister Judge on the bench of the highest Court in the 
country. Nor is this all. European British prisoners are 
always allowed a special commission, which no native of 
whatsoever rank can, under ordinary circumstances, expect. 
So that, there is now no difficulty in an European British 
subject being fairly tried in Travancore. And there was 
never any practical difficulty in the way of the British 
Government trying its own subjects committing offences 
in Travancore, if it had but the rightto do so. One would 
think that the Briton was the last of all men to forego his 
political freedom for any consideration in the world. W« 
may take it for granted that the British Indian Govern- 
ment, powerful as it became in the Indian Continent on the 
decline of the Marhatta Empire over half a century ago, 
if it had not yet assumed its present pretensions, would not 
have been slow to assert for British men within the native 
States any privilege it could with any show of reason. * H 
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1 The subject has again come on before the Yicetftiy 
for his favourable reconsideration. Thus poor Travaneore 
is again distracted by terrors and anxieties for the safety 
of her limbs. Yes, the prerogative in question is one of 
hfer most necessary, if not strongest, limbs, without which 
shq must be utterly impotent as against a class now grow* 
ing more and more in importance within her domains, 
*-*a class which has never been remarkable for its good 
behaviour or* good intentions towards the natives even in 
British India. A planter may blow out the brains of fifty 
of his coolies ; a Commercial Agent or Engineer may rob 
the Sirkar of lacs of its money ; a vagrant may break 
into a respectable Malayalee house, and commit great 
atrocities ; the Maharaja himself may be waylaid in his 
Sawary and insulted by a loafer having no other recom- 
mendation than that he was born in the Highlands of 
Scotland or the fastnesses of Wales. The mjuicd in 
every one of these cases, from the cooly to the Maharaja, 
can have jao remedy in their own country, but must make 
up each his mind to undertake a trip to Madras and stand 
hie chance of justice with a hybrid jury, not always noted 
for its excellent judgment or even-mindedness. While the 
scum of European Society can haul up the Dewan himself 
before a petty police officer for any real or fancied injury, 
however slight. A very nice state of affairs, indeed ! 

That equality of laws under which every class and creed 
finds itself arraigned at the same bar of justice and 
judged by the same laws, though au universal prescription 
in English theory, is, in English practice, a luxury re- 
served for the “ aristocracy of skin ” alone. The age of 
Menu was barbarous enough for making one law for the 
Brahtoin and another for the Sudra. But has the en- 
lightened ninteenth century been able to resist the 

f lienee of Brahminisra ? The Brahmin of Menu’s 
tfjmtes has given place to the Brhhmin of the British 
S#& Criminal Procedure Code. History has not as yet 
us a state, however democratic, winch has not had 
Brahmins, however circumscribed their sphere. Menu 
could at least plead in. extenuation that his acts corres- 
ponded with his professions — that his practice coincided 
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With his theory. Can John Bull, even at this Jay, dare 
to say as much for himself ? Are his theory and practice 
pne and the same ? 

Bat such inconsistencies do not affect his interests, 
however it may his character. He may .build oni 
tribunal for the White, and another for the Black. 
He may lay additional burdens upon the latter to meet 
the expenses of the fonner, in a business which the polite 

K 'lraseology of the law has termed a criminal trial in the 
igh Court, but which, to an unsophisticated layman, is 
little better than facilitating the escape of the White from 
the clutches of justice. But such invidious, not to say unr 
just, distinctions, however calculated to fan discontent, and 
destroy confidence in the minds of the people who are thus 
disparaged, do not affect the prestige of Sovereign Power 
in British India. For, besides the security afforded by its 
immense physical forces, the same power holds the scales 
of justice in both cases, however various the agencies by 
which such justice is administered. Here, in Travancore, 
the case is essentially different. The whiteman who im 
jures the black is not tried in the country where the injury 
was committed. The unhappy Black is denied the simple 
right to seek redress for his wrongs in the courts of his 
own Sovereign from whom he naturally expects protection 
— in the land in which ho sees his own similar acts 
judged every day. The moral effect of such a state 
of things upon the people need hardly be stated. 

A criminal offence, unlike a civil injury, goes beyond 
the indi\ idual upon whom it is committed — it is an offence 
against the society as well. While, therefore, the indivi- 
dual is indemnified by damages for the wrongs which he 
personally receives, the punishment of the criminal is in- 
tended as a reparation to the society whose rights collective- 
ly (whereof that of the injured is a unit) the culprit hap 
' violated. Hence crimes are considered as public injuries 
for which the public shall have a remedy, whether the indi- 
vidual sufferer may or may not want one ; while in civil 
cases, the individual is left to pursue his own remedy, 
Jt fof therefore, most essential for a State to have ike 
pOwer of redressing the injuries done to it collectively* 
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in other words to have punitive powers over ruose wno 
violate its lows. The civil jurisdiction is of secondary 
importance. Our lives and limbs are dearer to us than 
our . property. If a State be shorn of its criminal juris-* 
diction, it can no longer have any power for good or evil. 
It must lose its prestige of sovereignty. Besides the actual 
importance of the jurisdiction as against a certain Class 
of people, as in the present instance, there is the over- 
whelming moral effect which would be produced upon the 
rest of the subjects by the powerlessness of their Govern- 
ment to protect them from others, who, to all intents and 
purposes, are similarly situated as themselves. It must 
eventually become too weak to command the respect and 
fear of its subjeots who could not but despise its powers, 
insufficient, or ineffectually exercised, to protect them. 
It is no answer to all this to say that the European 
British offender is made answerable to justice somwhere. 
If the municipal laws of a State cannot reach their 
own violators on its own soil, it can no longer exist 
as a State. If punishment be regarded in the light 
of an example, its object is entirely defeated in this in- 
stance. The people of the country who see the offence 
alone committed and do not see the punishment follow, 
hut who rather see the offender virtually beyond the reach, 
of the only law that they know of, (that is their own,) can 
hardly take a lesson from the punishment of the offender 
somewhere else. The story of such a trial and punish- 
ment they would be apt to regard more as a pious 
fiction to cover the impotence of their sovereign. We 
tteed not, however, go so far. Practically, we think, no 
eonviGtion can follow in more than three-fourths of the 
cases going from Travancore to the Madras High Court. 
The very great distance ; the incalculable inconveniences 
and hardships of a journey to Madras on such an errand 
as a criminal prosecution ; the dread of a foreign Court, 
whose laws, procedure, and language are entirely different ; 
audjf above all the great apathy of the people who are, in 
th& respect, not much better than their brethera in 
Bjfttifjh India ; — these are enough to keep hack important 
evidence in a great many eases. It is doubtful whether r 
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a prosecution will be attempted at all. We have heard 
several people in British India tell us, that, if their things 
should be robbed, they had better hold their tongues 
than wag them to the Police. For, in the latter case, 
beyond being jostled to and fro by these gentry for days 
'and days, and incurring a great amount of expense, incon- 
venience and anxiety, they never see their lost things back. 
Indeed, the step brings no good either to themselves or the 
public. This may or may not be a just complaint. But 
it sufficiently indicates the sentiments of the people on 
the subject. What wonder, then, that the same feelings 
work still more strongly in the people of Travancore ! 

But can Travancore withdraw her protection from a 
class of people over whom she has no power for good or 
for evil ? Suppose Muscular Christianity should be 
stroked by the beard by a sturdy Travancorean, can Tra- 
vancore then say : — “ Well, when you injure our subjects 
you would be tried by your own color and creed, and in 
your own native element. Be it so. We will act upon 
your own principle — that in asmuchas you don’t confide in 
our justice when you are the offender, we tell you that it 
wont do for you when you are the injured either. You 
had better resort* to British justice in the one case as 
well as in the other.” Suppose that Smith, the planter, 
is well drubbed in the Ashamboo Hills, (we put in but a 
contingency, and a very unlikely one it is,) and is driven to 
seek British justice at the camp of the Resident at the 
northeastern extremity of the Cochin State ? Is it not 
but logical and just that the justice which is too low for 
the proud Briton, all flushed with the omnipotence of 
powder and steel, when he is the assailant, must be 
equally so when he is the assailed ? Hoes not the pro- 
secutor oftentimes submit his conduct to the judgment 
of the Court, equally with that of the prisoner ? On many 
an occasion the acquittal of a prisoner is followed by no 
pleasant consequences to the prosecutor. Many a criminal 
prosecution is virtually only a sharp contest as to who 
should go to the jail— the prisoner or the prosecutor him* 
self. It is, therefore, - unreasonable that the European 
British subject, who imperiously demands that he should 
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be judged by his own Courts when he is the prisoner* 
should, in that quasi trial which he undergoes in the 
often dangerous character of prosecutor, submit to the 
judgment of the Court which he despises. These are 
not hypothetical cases. Instances of this sort happened 
not long ago. A major in Her Majesty’s army, com** 
mending His Highness’ Nair Brigade, charged his black 
butler, before the Sub-Magistrate, of having made away 
with some empty bottles. The Major walked to the 
Sub-Magistrate's Court every day during the enquiry, and, 
we suppose, took his oath also before tho Magistrate. The 
charge was dismissed as unbelievable, and otherwise un- 
sustainable in law on the grounds on which he put it 
We may easily conceive the effect of such a verdict upon 
the character of the prosecutor. Here, he submitted to 
the judgment of a petty Sub-Magistrate, which carried 
with it that silent condemnation which has as much moial 
force as a sentence of guilty. -He appealed to the higher 
tribunals and went as far up as the Sudder Comt ; but the 
verdict of the Sub-Magistrate was confirmed throughout. 
We are informed that, officially he was acting as Resident, 
when he appeared in the character of an appellant, striving 
to make out that his story of the empty bottles was a true 
one. Here was an European British subject, of all but 
the highest rank in the country, tamely submitting to tho 
jurisdiction of a Sub-Magistrate in the no pleasant capa- 
city of prosecutor when he would spurn tho idoa of the 
very refuse of his race being judged by a Special Com- 
mission presided over by the Chief Justice of Travancore * 
What strange anomaly ! What amazing admixture of 
Vanity and impefspicacity ! Or, take this other instance. 
Another Briton oi no inferior water, a follower of Escu- 
leptus in the capacity of Residency Surgeon, was secu 
many a day taking his drive with his lady to the Town 
jfoliee Court of Trevandrum. Their complaint was that 
their Ayah had robbed them of a piece of chintz. A lady 
and a gentleman in the bargain were too much for the poor 
SuVMagistrate who accordingly committed the Ayab to 
take her tried in the Criminal Court. That tribunal, put 
cose down at its true worth and ordered the release 
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of the Ayali. This was done by an East Indian Judge. 
Spectacles of this sort are not unfrcquent. We have 
often wondered how such glaring anomalies could be over- 
looked by a body of wise and sober legislators in their 
criminal legislation for the British Indian population. 
We are still more astonished at the folly of national prid'e 
which would force such strange contradictions upon a 
State that can but ill-afford to bear them. 

What has the Supreme Government to say to all this ? 
Are wo, then, to understand that the Governor-General 
was blind to these views of the question — that he has 
by “ one stroke of power, ” demolished a fabric which 
International Laws and Treaty Engagements have kept 
sacred, and whose sanctity has been twice acknowledged 
by the former vice-gerents of British Power — yea, of 
British honor and justice ? . Are we, then, to believe that 
a Government of Justice is henceforward to make high- 
handedness the rule of its conduct ? What will, then, 
become of its solemn pledges ? its declared policy 
towards Native States wliich has secured at once their 
highest esteem and their strong attachment for the Para- 
mount Power ? Are they, then, to be ever trembling for 
their safety ? We are, however, no pessimists. We rejoice 
in the hope that British justice and integrity will 
triumph at last — in the hope that the Government of 
India will not be tenacious of its hastily formed and 
erroneous opinion, but will, like the Madras Government, 
have the candour and liberality of mind to acknowledge 
its error and concedo their just rights to Princes who 
trust to British sense of justice alone for their protec- 
tion. We sincerely trust that in the reconsideration 
which Lord Northbrook is called upon to bestow upon a 
question of such great moment to the dearest interests of 
a quiet and faithfia Sovereign Ally, he will look to, for the 
guiding star of his decision, those memorable words of 
Her Gracious Majesty, the Empress of India, in her 
Great Charter to the Princes and Chiefs of India : — -“.We^ 
shall respect the rights, dignity and honor of Native 
Princes as our own. ' » 


% N. Ches* & Stsreast Prt&knct Pt*sr, RcnMmk Simt h Ca/cnit*. 
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Sub Lietti Simmons 
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Rlssaldar Major Bmram Khan 
Rfssaldar Hflra Sing 
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Rlssaldar Mahomed Buksh. 
Brahmin {The Nana.) 
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Nubble Bux.. . Kidmutgau 
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Mrs Toby 

Mrs Mary Robinson. 

Plrbuttee A beautiful Cashmeene , 


Colonels j Doctor , European Soldieiy , Bunneah Farrier, Natives* 


ACT 1. 


Scene 1. — Native Officers sitting assembled in plain 
clothes m a Native Officer's house at end of Morse 
Lines — Placed before them Sacred Boohs — the Korqn 
— the Orunth — and Gunga-water. Moolahs, Grim - 
thees and Brahmin near Bloodie Persad. 

Beiram Khan, Ressaldar Major. If it was the 
native Raj ( Brahmin laughs ) there would he no diffi- 
culty in the present case. Oh ! my brothers, we would 
simply bribe the headman, and all would be well, but 
this can’t be now, under the present Raj ( Brahmin 
smiles.) One of my 'near relatives has been accused 
(falsely of course) of appropriating Rs. 1,000 not his 
own. The money could be easily paid, or any times the 
amount. Col. Toby sahib is willing. Syllie sahib, We 
don't care about, but Robinson sahib ( Lahoule Vella 

Mookerjift H<& mane, New Voh IV, t whole XXVI » 
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Kuath Allah— save us from him!) won’t let the Ool. 
sahib drop the question. He says, that if my beloved 
relative ( whom he calls a thief ) stops in the Regiment, 
the Regiment will not be worth stopping in ; ana Toby 
sahib is frightened that through the influence of 
Robinson sahib, the Sirkar will ask questions, and the 
whole thing will come out. We are all here, my bro- 
thers, save Plucky Sing ( whom we can easily combine 
against to ruin ) to discuss this question. Wo have 
sworn on our sacred books ( all here salaam to their res- 
pective emblems, and Bloodie Persad and Brahmin 
mutter over the Gunga-water ) not to betray each other. 
Dear brothers, I want your advice. 

Mahomed Bnksh. What sort of a person is Robin- 
son sahib’s cook ? ( Murmurs of applause and laughing, 
especially from Brahmin.) 

Beiram Khan. Oh, Holy Prophet ! Take care, we 
don’t live under the Native Raj now. ( Brahmin smiles .) 
Those Bering hee doctors ( may they be cursed ! ) don’t 
leave even the dead alone, when they die a little sud- 
denly, and a poor man could be hung by their evi- 
dence. ( All look frightened — Bloodie Persad and 
Brahmin get up and look down the street.) 

Heera Sing. No cooks for Robinson sahib ! He is 
a brave man ; he saved my life once, and he is kind to 
my little son. 

Beiram Khan. I wish he would be kind to my 
beloved relative. { All laugh.) Perhaps lleera Sing 
sahib, he would pay your debts V 
* Bmneah, Native shop-keeper. Yes, 5,000 rupees. 
When will ho pay me my 5,000 rupees ? 

Bloodie Persad. Yes, Heera Sing sahib, you are very 
fond of the sahiblog, they have treated your relatives 
so t kindly t Why, Robinson sahib’s father cut down 
your father at ChiUianwallah — killed your brother, and 
nearly slew you ? You’ll have to pay something extra 
ter gejfc married with that ugly cut across your cheek ; 
yoh must he humble and cringing to stand up for the 
stfhfblog! 
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Keera Sing. Ours is not a cringing race like yours* 
oily denizen of the vile Poorub ( Bengal.) Robinson, 
sahib slew my relatives in fair fight, but he spared 
the women and children, and that is more than your 
cringing, crying, blood-thirsty brethren did. I know 
yon well, Bloodie Persad sahib* you’re thinking now* of 
foreclosing the mortgage on iny ancestral property, now 
in my family’s possession for 400 years ; but, kkubardar 
( take care !) the English have not yet ceased looking 
for the Nana of Oawnpore, and his woman-and-child- 
killing friends. 

Beiram Khan. Enough of this foolish talk .! Pray, 
think about my beloved relative. 

Enter Robinson, suddenly appearing from the side 
of the house , with his gun in his hand , and his dog follow- 
ing him. — All spring up in haste and confusion and 
salaam. 

Bluodie Persad. What wonderful people the Eng- 
lish sahiblog are ! Out in the hottest part of the day, 
shooting and killing birds, while they fly like the wind l 
Verily the sahibs are a wonderful people ! 

Robinson. I wish Persad sahib, you’d take to sport 
instead of politics. What are you all up to ? Borrow- 
ing money for a nautch, 1 suppose ? Bunneah, shew 
those books. ( Bunneah hands one , with profund sa- 
laams, and smiles.) 

Robinson. No, not that one, the other. ( Bunneah 
and native officers shake with fright.) 

Bunneah. {Aside.) What shall I do 1 The debts of 
all the native officers are in this book, and the sahib 
reads like a Sheitan (devil.) 

Robinson. Here give mo the book, I did’nt come here 
to spy on you all. ( Snatches the book, throws it in the 
air , takes right and left shots at it, blows it in pieces.) 

Robinson. Here, pick up the pieces, carry them to ^l^ 
Ganges# dear Ganges, or Gungajee, as you call it. ( 
two baps on his gun. ) Ressaldar Major, have this than 
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turned out of the lines at onoe, (points at j Bunneah) and 
if I ever catch you here again. Sir, I’ll (fires a capj— 
Bunneah rolls about in fright,— fires mother cap, 
Bunneah files.") 

Robinson. (Aside.) It’s lucky it’s so hot; and I’m in 
temporary command. Old Toby and Syllie seem always 
to bolt when it’s hot ; (aloud) where’s Plucky Sing ? 
He is the only native officer not here ? 

Beiram Khan. He is asleep, sahib. What a wonder- 
ful guess you made, sahib l We were, as you said, sahib, 
settling about a nautch. 

J Robinson- Yes ! of course. What a wonderful shot 
it was of mine, and how happy you all looked, when 
the book was blown to pieces ! — Why can’t you, fellbws, 
tell me when you want money, and get it without ex- 
orbitant interest. Heera Sing, I expected better of you. 
After the last 1,000 Es. I lent you I thought you were 
clear? 

Heera Sing. By the soul of my father ! I thought 
so too ; but who ever gets clear of a Bunneah ? Go- 
vind protect me ! (To Robinson aside and significantly) 
Sahib, remember I’m your slave ! • 

Robinson. Don’t pay him. I’ll see about it. ( Walks 
away whistling ; takes out his handkerchief, a key 
drops on the road ; Brahmin picks it up stealthily.) 

Heera Sing. There’s a sahib, indeed, for you. Ho 
fears neither sun nor sword, neither poison ( looks at 
Mahommed Buksh ) nor pestilence. Wait till he gets 
the command. 

Mahomed Buksh. Verily, he is a jin, or a devil ; 
He’ll catch us all some day, I fear. I’ll never be pro- 
moted, so long as he is in the Begiment. 

(Native officers rise to go, Brahmin sings.) 

“ Holy flowing Gungnjee, 

Men and Gods, they live by thee, 

By Brahmin’s prayers refreshed be, 

Boiy flowing Gungajee !” 
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(Hindoo Native Officers join in chorus.) 

Chorus . — By Brahmin's prayers, &o. 

u Pray to holy Gungajee, 

Pile up, pilo up fee on fee, 

Brahmin’s prayers, your thanks shall be, 

Holy, holy, Gungajee.” 

( Hindoo Native Officers join in chorus.) 

Chorus * — Brahmin's prayers, &o. 

( Native officers throw him coins ; he raises his 
hands in the attitude of blessing.) 

“ Beiram Khan, Nawab shall be, 

Mahnraj Hocra Sing, you '11 see, 

Mahomed Buksh finds treasure’s key, 

Holy, holy, Gungajee.” 

( All laugh and look at Mahomed Buksh.) 

Chorus. — Mahomed Buksh, find treasure’s key, Holy, holy, Gungajee. 

[j Exit all save Mahomed Buksh, Brahmin , 
, and Bloodie Bersad. 

Mahomed Buksh. ( Aside.) That Brahmin’s a pro* 
phet ! (Aloud.) When I’ve robbed tho treasure, what 
vile infidel shall I accuse ? 

Brahmin. Throw most of the money into Robin- 
son sahib’s house, and I will give you this priceless 
emerald (shews him a beautiful emerald ring.) 

Mahomed Buksh. So I will ; the file infidel ! — 

[Exit. 

Bloodie Persad. Oh ! holy brother, think you the 
sahibs will ever believe Robinson sahib took the money ? 

Brahmin. Beloved Bloodie Persad sahib, Robin- 
son sahib is poor, that’s one thing ; the sahibs dearly 
love direct evidence, and now they’ll get it, ( chuckles ) 
that’s another. I know these sahibs well ; if he 
thinks even, the other sahibs suspect him, he may go 
mad ; at all events, we’ll kill him, and they ’ll all say, 
he has done it himself. Hark you, his bearer is my 
sworn disciple, on Gunga’s holy-water. Now, do you 
understand ? 
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Bloodie Fersad. ( Embracing him . ) Yes 1 Oh my 
Brahmin, ( salaams to him and kisses his feet ) truly des- 
cended from the gods, who but their descendant could 
be so clever, as you? I hate the sahiblog myself, 
and specially Robinson sahib, but what have they 
done to you, that you hate so much more ? 

Brahmin. ( Chuckling. ) What have they done to 
me ? Nay, rather, what have I done to them ? Hate 
proceeds from injuries done, as well as those received, 
and we have done a little to them, in our own way, 
hav’nt we, Persad sahib ? ( Makes signs of cutting his 
throat — beating small children , and kicking objects on 
the floor.) 

Bloodie Fersad. Hush ! Brahmin, ( looks frightened) 
I shall never get promotion, whilst he is alive. 

Brahmin. And I shall never get — married. 

Bloodie Fersad. Why, Brahmin, you have only 
just married six wives ! 

Brahmin. Oh 1 that was on account of my high 
caste ; I may have 600 of that sort, for all I know, 
but I want to marry for my own sake, this time. Have 
you ever heard of Perbuttee the Cashmeerie ? I am to 
be married to her, and — she has lots of money. 

Bloodie Fersad. I hear in even Cashmere itself none 
are to be compared to her. 

Brahmin. They dare not say so,- but, I believe, she 
loves this accursed Robinson sahib. 

Bloodie Fersad. Oh ! we’ll kill him. Let us go now, 
and see Col. Toby sahib ; he may have come back. I 
wish all the sahibs were like him and Syllie sahib. We 
would be happy then ! 

Brahmin. Look ! there goes the accursed one ! — he 

and his dog, in this broiling sun ! Gallop, gallop, 

gallop, — walk, walk, walk, and shoot all day ! Why, 
it would kill us. He gallops and goes about at night 
too ; — some devil possesses him. Where can he be going 
now? 

Bloodie Fersad. Don’t you see the Quarter- 
Guard? — Look! he is fitting another lock and key 
on the treasure chet.' Poor Mahomed Buksh ! 
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Brahmin. Would that my sacred curses could reach 
him t — I should play upon a ’drum, made up of his vile 
skin, and Perbuttee, my wife, dancing to it. 

Bloodie Persad. Never mind now; let’s to Ool. 
Toby sahib, we’ll take the key with us, and if he is in 
a bad humour with Robinson sahib, we’ll shew him the 
key. 

[ Exit both. 


Scene II. — Col. Toby in his Office . 

Enter Captain Syllie {sycophant and stammerer.) 

Col. Toby. How do you do, Syllie ? See this button ? 

( Shews him a button.) 

Capt. Syllie. Yes, Col. 

Col. Toby. Waterproof. 

Capt. Syllie. Hooray ! Col., Hooray ! Just exactly 
what the regiment wanted, — good idea. Is it sword* 
proof? 

Col. Toby. A good idea ; indeed, I may say a bril- 
liant one, Syllie. * Col. Toby’s water-and-swordproof but- 
ton.’ I shall be decorated yet for it. 

Capt. Syllie. Carries a waterproof and swordproof 
cap — exactly fits regulation barrel. 

Col. Toby. {Astonished and solemnly) Syllie, you 
are a genius — I shall report favorably — I may say most 
favorably— upon you, in the very next return. 

Capt. Syllie. Thank you, Col. 

Col. Toby. But stop, one question — Pits regulation 
barrel. Is your button conical ? 

Capt. Syllie. (Aside.) It was’nt, but it shall be, a 
Very good idea of yours, Col. {Aloud) Of course it is, of 
course it is. 

Col. Toby. Then, Syllie — Capt. Syllie, I should say— 
far be.it' from me to, report favorably on you. Panoy 
a regiment of British soldiers, with conical buttons car- 
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eying a waterproof cap — must report unfavorably-— 
should lose my command if I did’nt— serve me right 
too. — Why, sir, * round as a button’ is a world-wide 
phrase. 

Capt. Syllie. Please don’t. Col. I assure you -my 
original button was round. 

Col. Toby. Capt. Syllie, the subject has become a 
painful one, Sir, let us turn it. I see you have just come 
from the Lines. 

Capt. Syllie. Yes, Col. 

Col. Toby. Did you see my important, I should 
say, my most important memo, carried out ? 

Capt. Syllie. Yes, Col., a really good and ingenious 
idea of yours. “ All rearing horses — forelegs firmly 
picketed down, hind ones free. Kicking horses — hind 
legs firmly picketed down, forelegs free.” 

Col. Toby. My exact wording, Syllie, you are im- 
proving as an officer. I shall have to report favourably 
upon you. 

Capt. Syllie. (Bowing.) I remarked, Sir, in Capt. 
Robinson’s troop 

Col. Toby. The deuce ! Eh ! what ? some hitch there 
I bet. 

Capt. Syllie. Yes sir, a very great hitch indeed, sir, 
— both fore and hind legs of some of his horses hitched 
so firmly — they tumbled on their sides trying to reach 
their grass. 

Col. Toby. What excuse can he have for this dis- 
graceful conduct ? 

Capt. Syllie. He said, sir, he did’nt know what to 
do ; some of his horses, both reared and kicked so, and he 
had no time to come to you — Ho was going to light a 
fire, under the obstinate brutes who were down, and 
he was busy himself propping up the others. He said he 
could get no help — half his troop were under arrest for 
laughing at him. 

Col. Toby . Good gracious 1 Syllie, I mean Capt. 
Syllie, this ought to have been reported by you before. 
Hun and tell him to release both horses and men at 
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onoe. Tell the Adjutant to at once cancel my import- 
ant, I should s&y my most important, memd. ' What 
pig-headed brutes horses are ! 

[ Copt. Syllie begins to walk away. 

Col. Toby. Never mind going, Syllie, I’ll send' an 
orderly. ( Writes.) Hero, orderly, take this note to Capt. 
Robinson. 

Col. Toby ( Walks to window and looks out.) Oh ! 
here comes Ressaldar Bloodie Persad, and that Brah- 
min. Look ! Syllie, there’s a picture of a high caste 
Native officer for you. How exquisitely clean his dress I 
how perfectly respectful his manner! what influence 
he has in the Regiment ! .You never get men like that 
now-a-days, SyMie ? 

Capt. Syllie. No, Col., never. 

Col. Toby. And that Brahmin with him, what an 
intellectual and solemn face ! I do really like high caste 
men — born soldiers. 

Capt. Syllie. Yes, born soldiers — really high caste 
men. 

Col. Toby. Syllie, you are improving. I shall re- 
port favorably, I may say most favorably, of you, in the 
very next return. But never let me hear you allude to 
your conical button again. 

Capt. Syllie. No, Col., never! 

Col. Toby. Why, man, it is a disfiguration of terms; 
round and button are almost anonymous. 

Capt. Syllie. Yes, Col., perfectly anonymous. 

Col. Toby (Looking out of window.) There goes 
Mrs. Toby, in her pony phoeton ! Look ! Syllie, doesn*t 
she look well ? Ain’t she nice ? 

Capt. Syllie. Yes, ain’t she nice ? 

Col. Toby. I don’t wonder, I love her. 

Capt. Syllie. No wonder, I don’t love her. 

Col. Toby. Syllie I Capt. Syllie ! Syllie ! 

Capt. Syllie. No, really, Col., I did’nt mean to re- 
port unfavorably on Mm. Toby ; she is old enough to be 
my mother. (Aside) Oh ! my— 
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Col, Toby. Syllie, Oapt. Syllie, you shall appear 
unfavorably, in the same category as Oapt. Robinson, in 
the very next return. “ Conical buttons” — “ report un- 
favorably on Mrs. Toby !” — What next ? Perhaps, you 
would like to report upon me, Sir ? Let us turn the 
subject. ( Walks away.) 

Oapt. Syllie, Oil I Col., any category but Robinson’s. 

Enter Bloodie Persad and Brahmin. 

Col. Toby. Salaam, Ressaldar, salaam Brahmin ! Sit 
down. (Brahmin whispers to Bloodie Persad who laughs.) 

Col. Toby. What’s he saying, Ressaldar sahib ? 

Bloodie Persad. He says, sahib, he has seen a great 
many gentlemen, but none to. compare to *you in ele- 
gance of form, beauty of feature, or brealdth of mind. 

Col. Toby ( Laughing.) Where does he come from ? 

Bloodie Persad. Prom the holy city of Benares, on 
the Gunga, where he is considered the cleverest, and 
most saintly man of his time, sahib. 

Brahmin. Oh ! sahib, wherever I go, I am overcome 
with the greatness and order of the British Sirkar. No 
wonder with such officers as yourself, and this sahib 
( points to Syllie,) and such regiments as yours, and high 
caste native officers like my host ( points at Bloodie 
Persad ',) the British Government fight and thrive. 

Bloodie Persad. He saved a great many lives in the 
Mutiny without a reward, sahib, but being a saint, he 
cares not for money. 

Cel. Toby. How disgraceful of the British Govern- 
ment not to reward him ! Just like them ! Look at 
myself? 

Brahmin. Your Exalted Excellency, my caste of 
holy Brahmins care not for the rewards of this life ; we 
neither eat flesh, nor drink wine, but in holy contempla- 
tion we spend our days and nights, hoping that through 
fasting and good deeds, we may be united to the God- 
head whence sprung the sacred race of Brahmins. 
(Whispers to Bloodie Persad, who smiles.) 

Col. Toby. What is he saying, Ressaldar sahib ? 
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Bloodie Bersad. He wishes, honored sahib, you 
Would allow him to give you his blessing. 

Col. Toby {Laughing.) Now Syllie, I’ll bet any 
money, we will win prizes in the lotteries. He shall 
bless us, and we shall win ; it’s seldom a man of his 
very high caste blesses any body. • 

Copt. Syllie. A good idea ! — he shall bless us, and wo 
shall win. 

Col. Toby. Yes, Persad sahib, the good man may 
bless us. 

Brahmin (i mutters curse.) WtT WWW I 

Bala rd ghord Narakil tiirnam. ^ 

{Bequests Col. Toby and Capt. Syllie, by signs , to sit 
on the floor, and take off their boots. ) 

Col. Toby. Syllie, this is overawing and mysterious 
—there’s a sort of creeping, creeping over me ! 

Capt. Syllie. Y.es, creeping, creeping over me. 

Brahmin ( makes signs to be silent, sways them geht- 
ly knocking their heads, and saying) 

wrwwnsrfw fhnawwww 

t?Tf?ncr w i 

w fw tmsrpiiwrow wfcwtw 

^ A J 

Col. Toby. Amen. 

Capt. Syllie. Amen. 

(As they rise, Bobmson is heard coming m, the Col. 
and Syllie make a tush for their boots.) 

Enter Robinson. 

Bobimon. .Haloo ! what a fearful amount of cursing ? 
{Aside) What does that oily, odious brute of a Brahmin 
do here ! 

Col. Toby. Cursing indeed ! Capt. Robinson, how do 
you know it wasn’t a mossing ? 
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Robinson. Because I happen to knqw a little Sanscrit, 
Col. This delightful gentleman (paints to Brahmin) 
has been repeating one of the heaviest purses in that 
vqpy expressive language. Here is a pretty correct trans- 
lation, : — 

" Cursed be bis curs6d tree, 

Kot root and branch, by Gungajee ! 

A Holy Brahmin cuises thee, 

Then curs’d, and damn’d and rotted be I” 

This delightful poem appeals to the vanity of the 
goddess of the sacred stream ( the Ganges ) — conjures 
her by the genuine Brahminhood of the invoker — to 
send the thunderbolt of destruction on the entire Eng* 
lish people — the great Anglo-Saxon tree. Would you 
have the original ? This is exactly what that man ( points 
to * Brahmin) was saying : — (Repeats Sanscrit curse) 

Mdtar Jdhnavi Sailai djatanaye yadya&mydhd Brahmanah 
Pdvitiyam yadi te Purdnakathitam adydpyahd varttate 
Vajrdqhdta-vid&i itah sa hi patatwdkampayan medinim 
Bfawnfibhuta-mmastagr idlira-vasatir Land i iya-dushta-drumah. 

Brahmin. I was alluding to the Sahib’s enemies. 

Ool. Toby. Of course he was. 

Capt. Syllie. Of course he was. 

Robinson. Of course he was. 

[Brahmin and Bloodie Persad exit slyly. 

Robinson. Goodbye, Col. I have released the horses 
and men ; some of the horses, I am afraid, will have 
to be shot on account of broken limbs ; some of the 
men are very ill, — the doctor says dying. 

Col. Toby. Well, Capt. Eobinson, I can understand 
about the pig-headed brutes of horses, and am extreme- 
ly sorry; in fact I have cancelled my important, I 
should -say my most important, memo., but I can’t help 
the 

Robinson . The doctor says too. Sir, he han’t help 
them. Hysterical convulsions from, laughing— it’s a 
jinost awful sight, Sir, to see them dying and laughing. 
Goodbye, Ool. [Exit. 
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. Col. Toby. I shall lose my command if those men 
die, and who then is to report favourably on you, Syllie ? 
Capt. Syllie. Yes, who’s to report unfavourably on me ? 
Col. Toby % It’s quite close, let us go over, SylHO. 
( Yells are heard.) Hear that yell ? Truly awful ! isn’t it? 
Capt. Syllie {Frightened.) Yes, truly awful 1 

{Exit both. 


Scene III. — Hospital of the Regiment. 

Doctor — Native Doctors — 10 Native Troopers — one being 
chloroformed — others roaring , screaming, and kick- 
ing like horses— one man tumbles on his side, pretend- 
ing to be tied, and screaming like a horse — while 
others point at him and laugh. 

Enter Col. Toby and Capt. Syllie. 

Doctor. I can’t make the men out, Col., they must 
have got hold of some laughing gas. 

Col. Toby. No ! they have seen some pig-headed 
brutes of horses in the Lines. 

Doctor. Oh 1 I see we must chloroform them all at 
once. Here, Col., take this cap, fit it on a man’s nose. 
Here, Capt. Syllie, {gives him a cap.) 

{Native doctors, orderlies, all stand ready in line with 
chloroform caps.) 

Col. Toby. Which is the senior patient ? As Com- 
mandant 1 am entitled to cap him. 

Doctor. That’s him, Col. — the biggest screamer of 
the whole. 

Capt. Syllie. Which is the next senior ? 

Doctor ( pointing at a big man.) That chap, but you 
Can’t tackle him, Syllie ; go down to the bottom {puts 
him at end of line.) 

Doctor. Are you ready ? then charge. {They fit the 
caps and the men fall senseless.) TRfe must have them 
in separate rooms. I have only one here. 
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Col. Toby. I have five. 

Capt. Syllie. I have four. 

Doctor. All right. I’ll have them carried to your 
house, Sir, and Capt. Syllie’s ; and mind, Col., no horses 
to be allowed within screaming distance — and. Col., will 
you* excuse me telling you something ? 

Col. Toby. Certainly not, Sir, if it is in the interests 
of my men. 

. Doctor. You must’nt blow y’r nose too loud — it has 
a horsy sound. 

[Col. Toby and Capt. Syllie begin to walk away. 

Col. Toby. I feel as if I had regained my command, 
Syllie, Capt. Syllie I should say. Mind, you don’t blow 
your nose either, or by Jove, I’ll try you by Court 
Martial, Sir, and — report unfavourably of you, Sir. 

Capt. Syllie. Thank you, Col. 

[Exit both. 


Scene IY . — Bloodie Persad' s House. 

Large Pictures of dancing Oirls and hideous Hindoo 
Cods , — Bbahmin and Bloodie Peesad talking. 

Bloodie Persad. Brahmin, they say you knew the 
Nana ? — Is it true that Robinson Sahib’s wife and 
child were killed before his eyes by the Nana, but 
that She first fired a pistol at him, and wounded him ? 

. Brahmin. It may be in some such way, Persad 
Sahib, that the Nana has deserved the accursed Sahib’s 
everlasting gratitude. 

Both. Ha! ha! ha! 

Brahmin. Is’nt it pleasant, Persad Sahib, to think 
we have kicked them ( pretends to kick,) and killed 
them Once ? We must be brave ! 

Bloodie Persad. But they were so little ! 

Brahmin. But they were so white ! 

Both. Hat 'ha! hat 
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Brahmin. No! it was very brave; we must be 
brave, or bow could we and our fathers look on at 
Suttee ? 

Bloodie Persad. Truly yes ! 

Brahmin. Look at me, my two little sisters were 
burnt in Suttee, yet did I not shed a single tear. (Laughs 
and puts out his tongue.) 

Both. Ha! ba! ba! 

Bloodie Persad. But Suttee is not allowed ? 

Brahmin. Ob ! we lived in the Independent States. 

Bloodie Persad. Did’nt you pity your sisters, Brah- 
min ? What did you say ? 

Brahmin. I said, there goes two shares of the family 
property. 

Both. Ha ! ha ! ba ! 

Bloodie Persad. And those accursed sahibs call us 
cruel. 

Brahmin. Cruel ! Why, it might be cruel to tease 
the sacied cow of Somnath, and it would be most 
cruel and blasphemous to kill a sainted Brahmin (both 
shudder ) — hut not to kill nasty, beef-eating Feringhee 
children and their mammas, Persad sahib. 

Both. Ha 1 ha ! ha ! 

' Brahmin. What a fuss they make about their wo- 
men ! Why, my young mother was burnt with my old 
father, though, like a coward, she wanted mo to save 
her. 

Both. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Bloodie Persad. But surely, Brahmin, thy mother 
—-thou saidst a word of comfort to her ? 

Brahmin. I said, there goes the remaining share of 
the family property ! 

Both. Ha I ha ! ha ! , 

Brahmin. Oh I those were the days for fun, Persad 
$ahib. It was’nt the burning only that was exciting j it 
was getting round the women; how they sometimes 
did plead for their miserable lives ; but we Brahmins 
are too* brave and stem to listen, and what good are 
widows and women— when they get a little old ? » 
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Bloodie Peraad. Yes, they ought to die of their 
own accord, then. 

Both. Ha ! ha l ha 1 

Bloodie Peraad. Look at my mother, Brahmin, so 
old and feeble, her trembling finders scatter the food — 
the food I have to provide, Brahmin— ere it reaches her 
toothless gums. I wish she lived in an “ Independent 
State.” 

Brahmin. Bloodie Persad Sahib, you are a poet and 
a wit, but Persad Sahib, my two little sisters were 
no fun — married in their cradles, wee, wee things — to 
old, old men — that’s the way, Persad Sahib, to keep 
property in the family. (Baughs.) When they were 
respectively 8 and 9 years old, their dear, good, old, 
obliging husbands were kind enough to die on the same 
day. 

Both. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! 

Brahmin. How proud the little things were when 
we told them, their old husbands would instantly 
spring to life, when embraced by them on the funeral 
pyre 1 How bravely they walked to their death, hand- 
in-hand and smiling, while all around congratulated 
me on having such brave little Brahminee sisters ! T 
was young then, Persad Sahib, but shall I ever forget 
how proud and brave I felt, how eagerly the little 
things stooped to embrace the gaunt, still, and staring 
old husbands, — like this, you know — (mimics death.) 

Both. Ha ! ha 1 ha 1 

Brahmin. Then was my turn. As nearest male 
relative, I lit the well-and-self-laid funeral pyre. A 
blight flash — and then, how astonished looked the two 
shares of the family property t 

Both. Ha 1 ha 1 ha l * 

Brahmin , And that was the only fun, Persad Sahib, 
in the Whole thing. 

Bloodie Persad. Poor little things ! 

Brahmin . What 1 you really a Brahmin? How 

dare you t I’ll denounce you to the British. 
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Bloodie Persad {Aside.) I wonder, does he suspect 
my caste? {Aloud) 1 meant— infernal little things, 
Brahmin. 

Both. Ha ! ha 1 ha I 

Brahmin. Phooh 1 sisters ! — what are sisters ? And 
such small ones 1 Tou ought to hare seen my mother 
die, Persad Sahib. She knew my old father would never 
come hack to life. She thought, although she was 
a widow, she was too young and too beautiful to die, 
Persad Sahib. 

Both. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Brahmin. At the last moment, sho almost brought 
disgrace on our noble name. “ Son !” she said, {mimics 
her) her lovely young arms thus raised aloft, Persad 
Sahib, woman-like pleading, “ Son I” she said, “ The 
mother that bore thee, nourished thee and cherished thee, 
cries aloud to thee for help !” — {mimics her.) 

Both. Ha ! ha ha 1 

Brahmin. “ Thy father was old, and I am young. 
Why should I dio ? — and such a death ! The very young 
to be mated with the old and feeblo, it is but a living 
death, but such have I survived — ” 

Both. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Brahmin. " My beloved children, thy little sisters, 
tom from my reluctant, pleading, bleeding arms, to be 
tortured to death ! — that too have I seen, and lived. 
Son, let me live ; a word from thee to the raging priest- 
ridden crowd without ” 

Both. “ Priest-ridden,” ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Brahmin. “ And I am free to serve and slave for thee, 
as heretofore. Oh I my son, mine only son!” {Now in 
his natural voice.) Oh ! Persad Sahib, the spirit of our 
Gods must have possessed me to save, from disgrace and 
contempt, our sacred race and creed/ I sprang at her, 
boy as 1 was, and with this sacred Brahmin’s cora {shorn 
how) so strangled her, that half insensible she walked*,' 
and was dragged to the funeral pyre, when the crowd 
saw how young and beautiful, how devoted she was, 
Persad Sahib. 
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Both. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Brahmin, How they cheered, how the drums beat, 
how they congratulated me, and kissed and pressed my 
sacred feet, how proud I was, how brave I felt ! Ah ! 
we must be brave to look calmly on at all these things. 

Both. Yes, we and our fathers are a bravo and 
stern people. 

' Brahmin. The cheers aroused her ; she cursed me, 
Persad Sahib. A feeble woman curses a sainted Brah- 
min t 

Both. Ha t ha ! ha ! 

Brahmin. The crowd thought she was giving mo 
her last blessing ! 

Both. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

• Brahmin. The poor, foeble woman said, — I should 
die a thousand deaths, icrithing as the scotched snake , my 
fangs undrawn, in abject fear , venomous but helpless — I, 
of the sacred seed of Brahma ! 

Both. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Brahmin. These, our saered rights, the British have 
stopped, — with what results they have lately found out. 
Our pent up passions, bursting, over-whelmed their wo- 
men and their little ones, and well-nigh their cursed 
selves. 

Both. 'Wellnigk their cursed selves, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Brahmin. Better luck, next time, Porsad Sahib ! If 
you fools of Pandics had obeyed your Brahmin Pundits, 
and only waited till we gained over the Deccan ( Sou- 
thern ) ’ army, where would the English be now ? I 
say — fighting their way up, gradually, and very slowly, 
from Cape Comorin to Peshawar, while wo could bo 
burning the old women and hugging the young ones, 
Persad Sahib, too frightonod of Suttee to poison us. 

Both, Ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 

Bloodie Bersad. But what about Robinson Sahib ? 

Brahmin. His bearer put a cobra 1 gave him, in his 
bed, the other night ; now, it follows him about and 
hisses at every native it sees, and the bearer can’t get 
into his room at night to kill him. 
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Bloodie Persad. Oh ! he is a devil I but we mus’nt 
talk so long, Brahmin ! Bless me, my sacred friend, 
and let us part. 

Brahmin ( blesses him in Sanscrit.) 

ftnfar vnifi 

Sarlram dhanam santatirldka-rakshd 
GiHsa-prasdddd dbhishtam bhavantu. 

(As they separate , slow and solemn music approach « 
ing.) 

Bralmin. Hush, Persad sahib, hush! My little 
sisters and young mother always appear with this sound, 
and we shall have all the fun of Suttee without the 
fear of the paternal British Government. (Looks fright- 
ened.) 

Bloodie Persad. Brahmin, dost thou fear aught ? 

Brahmm. Pear ! Who can harm or doom the holy 
Brahmin? Doom! Not the Gods themselves. He 
is as one of them, descended from them, but, Persad 
sahib, at times the thunder Appalls me, but it ne’er 
rolleth aloud with this vision; mayhap the mighty 
Brahmin Suttee drums appalleth even it. (Laughs and 
puts out his tongue.) 

Both. Ha 1 ha 1 ha ! 

Bloodie Persad. Men we hate, women we despise ; 
let them come. 

Both. Ha ha ha ! 

Brahmin. But, Persad sahib, my mother looks so 
fierce, and my sisters never smile ! Methought, onco 
they could do naught but smile. Let them come, wc’li 
laugh. 

(Music louder and vision appears : — viz. two funeral 
pyres on one of which are the two little sisters a/nd their 
dead husbands, on the other the Brahmin's mother and 
her dead husband.) - 
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Bloodie Bersad. I feel glad though, I did’nt kill 
lay mother. 

Old mother of Bloodie Pebsad appears. 

Brahmin. You wished to, and the Padre sahibs say, 
that is just as bad; your mother is dead, or she 
would’nt be here. 

( It thunders. Both look frightened. Old mother lifts 
her trembling hand to her mouth , scattering rice, and 
with the other arm significantly points at her son. 
Thunder louder. Two hideous Goddesses of Des- 
truction appear behind the women on the pyres. Both 
Brahmin and Bloodie Bersad trembling.) 

Brahmin. Some awful doom awaits us. We’ll ask 
the women to forgive us. ( Both kneel trembling.) 

Women in vision. Never ! grasping and cruel cow- 
ards ! God defends the weak and helpless. 

Goddesses of Destruction. We’re sent to avenge the 
weak and helpless ; your doom is fixed ; depart ! 

[ Brahmin and Bloodie Bersad separate trembling. 

[ Curtain Falls. 


ACT. II. 

Scene I . — CapU Robinson seen in his own quarters. 

Robinson. Those shivers again ! {Shivers.) Oh ! how 
horrible 1 Methought till late, to be miserable was to 
be somewhat pensive and sad. Oh vain delusion ! My 
fierce and brooding thoughts breed within me a burn- 
ing, hellishly hating, palsy, which I feel can never be 
quenched, or yet allayed, till just revenge or long-wished- 
for death be my deliverer. Death ! When shall I 
die,? At times the dread thought overwhelms me, 
that, mayhap, death itself shall hardly release me from 
this one dread, intangible, unrendable, unslayable, 
v spectre form — so deeply, so enduringly scorched into 
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my shuddering brain. {Shudders.) What happyvi* 
sions at times are mine ! Behold the fair, loving*, apd 
joyful young wife ! The light summer breezes fondly 
stir the flashing golden hair, while sunny smiles 
overspread the dimpling cheeks of laughing, merry 
babe and mother. I rejoice me greatly, as man was 
made to rejoice, but ever and anon, there creeps athwart 
their hallowed faces, a vile, snaky, sinewy, clawlike hand, 
o’ershadowing the dear forms, and baffling my im- 
potent rage. I could tear the unheeding air, yea, 
even mine own flesh ; but blessed be my all-saving God I 
in whom is my trust. ( Cows reverently ) A whisper 
of peace for a moment rejoices my troubled soul, till 
quivering frame and stern resolve regain the mastery. 
In heaven above shall not the Almighty glance 
wither that accursed arm ? Yea, verily such is my 
certain hope. But strife and struggle must ere be 
soothed by peaceful rest and balmy sleep. Sleep ! by 
that name shall I call the momentary ever-awakening 
dulness that briefly yet fitfully seizes ,my burning 
aching eyes and weary limbs ? Oh I day of death, sweet 
day of rest ! painfully and oft have I sought thee ! In 
the re-echoing whirl of the fiercest battle — in the dread 
den of the man-slaying tiger and whelpless bea« — in 
the fierce noon-tide heats and blazing brightness of the 
Indian sun — oft have I eagerly inhaled the pestilential 
breath of my dear and dying comrades, if peradventure, 
with them to# I might be played to the happy, happy, 
grave. Death have I sought in all and every thing, 
save self-destruction so hateful to God and my beloved. 
Shall I herd me with the wine-bibber and the fool, 
the dram-taker and the sot, to find a brief forgetful- 
ness, in jeer and leer, and drunken lethargy ? God for- 
bid 1 Shall I find oblivion, in the would-be wooing but 
perjured smiles of painted, would-be Mr, but yet pel# 
luted: women, whose harlot eyes and ceaseless smirks 
(more terrible far than the grin of death) now in valid 
allure m® to their ever accursed sides P Good God. fiwte 
bid ! ’Manly and gehtle, pure and happy voices, ringing 
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with the once familiar happiness of my own and my 
beloved’s whisper unto me, — ‘Mate again’ — ‘.Marry 
again!’ The thought, it shuddereth me. (Shudders.) 
Shall even the one only, blessed, and ever sustaining 
hope left me — that our souls are one as were our bodies, 
—be denied unto me ? Could I see the fair, loving 
and ever-trusting face of my loved one, clouded with 
pain and sorrow, caused by me ! But, look you ! the 
vile and snaky arm o’erclouds the fair vision. ‘ Fiend, 
touch her not ! Devil spare him, spare him 1 I tell you, 
he is my son, my only little son. Orderlies I Britishers 1 
"Where are you ? Brown, my good lad ; Duncan McDuff, 
mon; Blake yer sowl you — Phoohl’ (Recovers himself 
and splashes water over his face.) I dream too much 
(trembling.) Hero 1 Nero, old dog 1 (A big dog rushes 
in, he pats it, his trembling ceases, and he gives a sigh 
of relief.) Thero now, I am all right. You’re, only a 
dog, hut how much to me ! but die — and a worse than 
death befalls me. How oft hath fairer hands than mine 
patted thee, old dog ! Come along, it’s hot, but we’ll 
wander and shoot, and try to forget. (Sighs.) 

[ Exit. 


Scene II. — The Valley of Cashmere. 

Snowy mountains — . "Palaces , and gardens of Chenar, and 
European fruit trees in blossom ( with y^angoe, plan- 
tain, and pomegranate as well ) on the batiks of the 
Jhelum — Boats on the river, and Mrs. Mary Robinson, 
and child ( boy of four or five years ) and khitmatgar 
Nubbee Box, playing apart. 

Mrs. Robinson. Oh 1 lovely vale of Cashmere ! Oft 
have thy praises been sounded in my willing ears by 
companions and friends, who have seen thee, and by 
poets that have dreamed of thee. Now, I know, my 
companions were museless, and the poets but dreamed. 
Behold l the reality now beams uj>on me. Ah I would 
that I had a poet’s tongue to sing thy yet unsung 
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praises. Many a sweet little valley have I ’seen in mine 
own beloved land nestling among the sullen and cold 
snow-clad mountains, Jlut hath ere so large, so bright, 
so rare a gem been set amid such towering hills, whose 
glittering tops are e’er bathed in the tempered warmth 
Of an ever shining sun ? Behold 1 how harmless beasts 
and beautiful singing birds delight to congregate in thy 
celestial grass-grown glacles, while the big, bright, and 
glittering fish haunt thy broad and gently-murmuring, 
perennial and pelucid streams, o’er-grown by the beau- 
tiful-spreading and lofty Chenar tree, and the choicest 
fruit trees of Europe and. Asia — the peach, and the 
pomegranate, the apricot and the plum, vying in beauty 
of fruit and blossom, with the mango e and the plantain 
tree. Behold ! the bright Jhelum. See how broad yet 
silently it rolls its cool, snowy waters past the ancient 
palaces, pleasure-gardens, and rest-houses of the great 
kings and queens of the East. Behold ! the stately pile 
raised by Jehangeer ( the world-grasper, ) as a loving gift 
to Noor Mehal ( the bright illuminer of Palaces,) whoso 
unwearying, womanly love, mindful both of soul and 
body, rears in return the priceless pearl mosque set 
among the hanging gardens and snowy hills of Shali- 
mar ! Ah sweet land ! in what measured cadence but 
illimitable harmony rise and fall the singing, sighing 
psalm-like winds among the Chenars — first a soft quiver, 
of the bright, broad, beautiful leaves, so gently sighing 
— now louder, and now louder swells the harmony, as it 
were the hush’d roar of the ocean, intermingled with 
the soaring and descending song of the lark l Oh, 
sweet. Oh, sweetest vale of the wide world! How 
beautiful, yet how burdensome is thy beauty to me ! 
■Wearily I gaze at thy all-surrounding snow and sun- 
topped mountains — sadly falls and swells the harmony 
of thy sighing, singing leaves. Oh! Jhelum-, bright’ 
Jhelum, would that I could be borne on thy bright and. 
sparkling waters, amid thy verdure-clad banks, past the 
terrac’d'fountain gardens, and lofty palaces of byegonh 
but deathless Emperors and their Queens, till thy cool, 
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silent, and glittering waters, traversing this sweet vale 
with gradual but sure, and relentless descent, gathering 
daily fool streams of mud, pours into the ousy, slimy, 
loathsome mud, and spreading sands of low-lying, hate- 
ful ( shudders ) Hindoostan. Alasl that I should be 
constrained and forced to roam up and down this glory 
of the whole earth, while he, — soul of my soul, to whom 
these surrounding beauties are as nought, far away, k 
( alas ! how far ) in that low and loathsome land, — raises 
high his avenging arm, in the whirl of battle, or alas ! 
it may be, bows his glorious head in death ( sobbing.) 

Enter one of the Rajah’s servants. 

Mrs. Robinson. Nubbee Bux ? 

Nubbee Bux. Yes, mem sahib. 

Mrs. Robinson. Ask him, if he cannot now even 
let us go back to India ? ( Nubbee Bux speaks to ser- 

vmt.) 

Nubbee Bux. He says, mem sahib, not yet, the 
British are too excited, they would kill them all, al- 
though they have been so kind to you ; but keep quiet, 
mem sahib, I have arranged a plan of escape. 

[ Curtain falls. 


Scene III. — Col. Toby in his Office. 

Enter Mbs. ToBy. 

Mrs. Toby. Well, Col. Toby, perhaps you will say, 
you did not know we were going on leave this year ? 
Perhaps you will say, “ I did’nt tell you ?” Then I say. 
Col. Toby, you are a liar. * 

Col. Toby. Hush, dear, hush ; the men will hear you. 

Mrs. Toby. Bosh, dear, Bosh 1 1 don’t care if they do. 
I want to know what men of the Regt. have you told off 
for me ? I am not going to pay for coolies and carriage, 
when I can get Government servants and horses for 
nothing ; or .what’s the use of being a Colonel’s wife, I 
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should like to know P Well, how many troopers and 
palanquin hearers and camel troopers h&ve you told Off P 

Col. Toby. You’ll be the ruin of me and yourself. 
As it is, the number of Government servants we hafts' 
with us on leave is talked about, that infernal young 
Smith asked me last time, if the -whole of my Regi- 
ment came to the Hills every year ? 

Mr a. Toby. Impudent, young jackanapes, as if he 
won’t do the same when lie is a Colonel P 

Col. Toby (aside.) I must overawe her. Women 
are always taken with grand names. (Aloud.) Hum, 
hum, perhaps madam you would like Rcssaldar Beiram 
Khan Bahadur, (Sirdar Bahadur,) Bessaldar Major of 
the Regiment, told off for your special benefit ? (Aside) 
That’s a stumper. 

Mrs. Toby. Nasty, fat, lazy brute, let the Govern- 
ment keep him, let us have Bloodie Persad ? 

Col. Toby. But his furlough is due ? 

Mrs. Toby. Never mind, I’ll promise him the next 
promotion and he will come fast enough. 

Col. Toby. Perhaps, madam, you’d like a European 
officer also told off ? (Aside.) Got her there. 

Mrs. Toby. I’ve got you, and you are always in the 
way. Well, I can’t wait, mind all the troopers that 
come, all their horses must carry a lady. As I and my 
friends will ride occasionally, and as the shoes are 
always falling off, you had better take a farrier, if not 
two ; as there will be a good many men, take a couple of 
non-commissioned officers, and mind and take the 
Quarter Master’s cat for the palanquin bearers — the lazy 
brutes. Of courso, you’ll walk all the marches, and you 
can touch them up occasionally. (Telegram arrives.) 

Col. Toby. Oh 1 here is news indeed l 

Mrs. Toby. What is it P 

Col. Toby. It’s official, and I am sorry to say, it’s 
also c onfi dential, madam. 

Mrs. Toby. Bosh, what’s the use of being a Cob’s 
wife P '( Snatches it and reads.) “ The Hullaballoos 
have descended into the plains. Attack at once.” 
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Col, Tab# (absently.) Let us see now, tbe first 
thing is the com supply for the horses. A seer is 2 lbs. 
— 1X2 lbs.-— one quarter, fore quarter,' one what yon may 
call it 

Mrs. Toby, Col. Toby, I am here. 

Col. Toby. Fore. quarter one, one what — must 

get Jones to do it ; he is a fool, hut like all these 
fools he's good at figures. Let us see, fore quarter ? 

Mrs. Toby. How dare you look at me, Sir, so, and 
say fore quarter. I’ll take your sword down, and I’ll 
kill you (goes for smrd. ) 

. Ctrl. Toby (absently.) Two hind quarters, — one fore 
quarter — maxims of war — the effect of moral force is to 
what you may call it as 1000 to 1 — Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

Mrs. Toby. Col. Toby, you see 1 am not a woman to 
he trifled with, I am going to kill you. 

Col. Toby. Bosh, fire away woman. (Absently.) Let 
us see, two hind quarters — one fore quarter — maxims of 
war, — when the action is front ■ - 

Mrs. Toby (aside.) Who would have thought he 
was so brave ? I begin to respect him. (Aloud.) Col. 
Toby, I love you. (Aside) What’s his Christian 
name? His initials are J. T. John of course. 
(Aloud.) John — I mean Jack, Jacky dear, I love you. 
(Falls upon his neck.) 

Col. Toby. Mrs. Toby, my dear. {Aside.) What’s 
her Christian name ? Surely I could’nt have called her 
$Crs. Toby when I proposed for her ? (Aloud.) Bar- 
ling Mrs. Toby, what’s your Christian name ? 

Mrs. Tol^y. Jane, darling, Jacky dear. 

Col. Toby. Well then Jane, Jinny dear, I love you, 
hut we must prepare for action. Napoleon says moral 
foroe is to What you may call it as 1000 to 1. Mrs. 
Toby, I must insist upon your leaving the room at once. 

Mts, Toby. One kiss more, darling. (Weeping) Just 
AH fbagin to love you, you’re going td fight, perhaps 
to die for your country. Good bye, darling. ' 
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Col . Toby. . Mrs. Toby ; God forgive me, and I going 
into action. Jinny, my dear Jinny. 

Mrs. Toby. Yesj sweet Pet ? 

Col. Toby (aside.) Now for moral force. (Aloud.) 
Always shut the door after you, madam, I mean Jinny, 
or I'll confine you to your room. 

Mrs. Toby. The brave darling, I feel as if I could 
let him kill me. Bless him ! ( Shots. the door.) 

Col. Toby. Now for the enemy. Orderly, call Capt. 
Syllie. Napoleon is right about moral force. Look, how 
it turned, I may say completely over-turned, Mrs. Toby’s 
previous habits l How shall I try it on the enemy ? 
Iohabod — no it is’nt Ichabod — I mean Eureka, I have 
it! No, that won’t do. Let us see, it must be moral, and 
it must be* effective. Ichabod, Ichabod, I have it ! 
(Loudly ) Eyes centre, draw swords. Whisht! ( pretends 
to draw sword.) Here he is. Now, I’ll try it on 
Syllie, as he comes in ; I’ll let him turn the handle. 
Now for it — Eyes centre, draw swords. (Loudly and 
drawing stoord as before.) 

Syllie entering looks astonished. 

Col. Toby. I have news for you, Syllie. Wc are go- 
ing into action. 

Capt. Syllie (in agony.) I declare it gives me quite 
a turn. 

Col. Toby. So it did Mrs. Toby, but in a very 
different way. I believe women are pluokior than men 
in their own way. Look here, Syllie, the effect of 
moral force is to what you may call it as 1000 to l. 1 
I have pitched upon a plan as lucky as it is ingenious, 
the morality of which is indisputable, and the effeot 
of which will be indubitable. Let the men only 
centre their swords, and draw their eyes, as. we shall pre- 
sently teach ’em, and the day will be ours as usual. 

Capt. Syllie. Yes, as usual, the day will be ours. 

. Col. Toby. I have sent for the men and the smartest 
native officers in the Regiment. Oh ! here they are. JM1 
in,. The first thing is to make the men thoroughly- 
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understand. the why and. the wherefore. Translate to 
them, Capt, Syllie, the great Napoleon’s great maxim— > 
the winner of all his battles— 1 1 moral effect is to what 
you may call it as 1000 to 1.* 

Capt. Syllie. ( Translates) * » * 

Col. Toby. Syllie, Capt. Syllie ! 

Capt. Syllie. No, Colonel, I did’nt mean that. 

Col. Toby. I don’t know what you meant; do you 
hnow what you said, Sir ? 

Capt. Syllie. No, Colonel. 

Col, Toby. You said, Sir, 1000 evil morals corrupt * 
one good communication. Let me translate it for you. 
Sir, and the men too. Non-commissioned officers and 
Score, jisd (as) ek hussdr (1000) hai (is to) ek (one) vied 
(so) hai (is)'-— hum, ha * * * » {he stammers) 

* * * moral force — ko to * * * « hum, 

hum, * * what you may call it * * hum * * 
what you may call it. There, Capt. Syllie, that’s how 
when we Were young men and. interpreters, we inter- 
preted, but now the service is going to the dogs. 

Col. Toby. Now, all together. Eyes centre, draw 
swords. ( Bloodie Ter sad longer than the others in draw- 
ing.) 

Col. Toby {angrily.) Bloodie Persad ! Return swords. 
Once again, eyes centre, draw swords. Good. Again. 
Haloo ! What’s that ? {Goes towards trooper.) Surely 
that ean’t he my water-and-sword-proof button, . for 
which 1 expect to be decorated P This is all right — 

* Victoria Regina.’ But, this one ( looks at (mother but- 
ton) the deuce l * Nicol and Co’s.’ 

Capt. Syllie. The deuce 1 old Nick and Co’s. 

Col. Toby. There you go, Syllie, turning every thing 
topsy turvy. Now, there’s Mrs. Toby, I said * no wonder 
I love her,’ you said, * no wonder I dont love her.’ 

I say, ‘Nicol and Co’s.,’ you immediately say ‘old 
Nick Mid Co.’s’— always topsy turvy. No wonder I find 
the greatest difficulty in reporting upon you. Now 
soots, {to hie men) eyes centre, draw swords. 'Good, 
New, Syllie, march, then off and teach the whole 
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Regiment as this squadron has been taught, and as the! 
French so beautifully express it, our fate is accom- 
plished. Good-bye. I have to prepare for action, and 
take leave of Mrs. Toby alias my darling Jinny. 

[Exit all. 


Scene IY. — Capt. Robinson walking in a grove near the 

Lines — Perbuttee, a beautiful Odshmeerie , appears 

before him. 

Perbuttee. Sahib, thou savedst me once, 'have pity 
upon me now. 

Robinson. This is the woman whose face I have 
not seen, though. I scared that horrible Brahmin away 
from her. The uglier she is, of course the closer she 
is veiled, as usual. 

Perbuttee ( unveiling .) Unveiled I stand before thee. 
Unasked I kneel at thy feet — I, the pride of Cashmere. 
Sahib, speak to me. 

Robinson (aside.) What a lovely face! (Aloud.) 
What can I do for you ? 

Perbuttee. Sahib, they say that thou art poor, and I 
am rich. They say, a great grief consumes thee, (would 
that I could console thee !) that day and night a lonely 
wanderer, thou hauntest the fever-stricken swamps of the 
tiger and buffalo, that neither the noon-tide heat nor 
the deadly fog of the chilly night appalls thee, nor din 
of battle nor roar of savage beast thou fearest. Sahib, 
fearest thou not the Brahmin and his spells P 

Robinson. Bo I fear the venomous snake? Much 
less the greasy, butter-eating Brahmin? 

Perbuttee. Sahib, then, indeed, thou art fearless., 
I have heard, Sahib, that thou art learned, knowest thqu, 
the beautiful Persian poet Jdmi, and how sings t&t, 
lovedomLynbika? 
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" Pir» awl deep is my distreu, 

I’ll bie me to tbe wilderness, 
t>r r where-e'er sweet rest may be, 

Alas 1 no peace, no rest for me I 
The desert dry is soaked with tears, 

Ob, can it be the rains of years ! 

Alas I alas 1 it is but 1 

Whose foiling tears the skies outvie !” 

Such, Sahib, hare I been from the day I first saw thy 
face. Thou art poor, and I am rich; thou lirest in a. 
land whose rivers run mud, and whose wells are poison ; 
whose hot summer breezes are as the winds of hell, 
whose autumn blasts are heavily laden with the fever 
ahd the pestilence. Betake thee to mine own land, the 
aweet vale of Cashmere, my gold shall be less precious 
to me than the dust of thy dear feet; my priceless 
jewels and gems shall reward one word from thy lips. 
Sahib, 1 am thy slave, let me be near thee. 

Robinson. Woman, I grieve for thee ; thou lovest me, 
but as I love her, for whose dear sake nor death hath 
dread, nor life hath joy 

Perbuttee. Then, indeed, am I desolate and alone I 
Sahib, unseen have 1 watched thee, and hungered and 
thirsted after thy presence. Would, that I might be 
beloved, even by thy beloved. Sahib, gaze into my 
eyes but once, and tell me thou hatest me not. ( Kneels 
looking up at him.) 

Robinson (looking into her eyes) Woman, thou art 
most beautiful and good. Would that thou wert happy. 
(Steps back slowly.) 

• Perbuttee (drawing a dagger.) Let me gaze upon 
thee but once again ; or I’ll stab thee to the heart. 

Robinson (again looking at her as before) Wo- 
man, from my soul I grieve for thee, but I honor thee. 
(Kisses her.) 

Perbuttee (sobbing) Sahib, thou art good, as many 
of .thy nation are j I would do thee a kindness in ra- 
turn, hut my wealth thou despiseth, and- my beauty 
enthralls thee not, How shall I reward thee?' Since 
thine eyes have looked upon me, and thy presence 
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hath been so nigh unto me, nor fear of man nor spoil 
of devil hath hold upon me. A dread secret awaits thee. 
Approach me but 6 noe again and listen. ( Whisper* 
and Robinson extremely astonished and perplexed.) 
Aye, true as my abounding love for thee and thine ! 

Robinson. Then woman, my love, the love of' my 
nation shall be thine, from the Queen on her throne 
to the peasant at his plough. I’ll see thee again. I 
must be quick. ( Prepares to go. Alarm sounds.) 

[Perbuttee exit. 

Haloo, there goes the alarm 1 What’s up ? Old Toby 
riding another hobby. What a rum old card he is, 
I declare. I feel quite happy. And well I may 
haloo the alarm again. ( Sounding again.) Which is 
it this time ? Old Toby smiling and firmly seated on M 3 
hobby, or doing his best to get gracefully out of a hobble, 
cheered on by the mighty Syllie. * I deolare, I feel 
like a boy again, with a congenial task before him. 
{Laughing and singing) * Oh, that will be joyful, joyful I 
joyful, joyful !’ {Old English hymn.) 

{Exit, 

Scene V. — A few hedges, trees and grass. 

Trumpets, and alarms and voices, and confusion of fight- 
ing heard. Trumpet blows ( * Wheel into Line.*) 

Squadron Officers. Give the word of command. * Left 
wheel into line, forward.* 

Col. Toby. Halt, eyes centre, draw swords. Villain- 
ous, most villainous. ( Trumpet sounds .) Gallop and 
charge. 

( Trampings ; Noise of Rattle , Sfc. 8fc.) 

# 

Col. Toby and Captain Syllie covered with mud, in 
breeches and boots, white clothing, make thair ap- 
pearance from behin d a hedge. - - 

1 Ooh Toby. My horse pitched me and bolted. 
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Capt. StylUs. Curious; mine first bolted and pitched me. 
• Col. Toby. No wonder Robinson and bis squadron 
such drawswords — one after another, precious sight* 
mow like an infantry feu de yoie— neither effective* and 
hardly moral ; indeed 1 may say, quite the contrary. 
( Trumpets heard in the rear — looks out .) I say Syllie, 
there’s Robinson, Capt. Robinson, I mean. He’s getting 
the men together. By Jove, he is on my charger 1 

Capt. Syllie ( aside.) I am precious glad it ain’t mine. 

Col. Toby. And there’s Heera Sing, on your’s. (Syllie 
grimaces.) Now he is speaking to the men with his 
sword in the air. There goes the trumpet, they ’re 
off. (Trumpets, shots, md shouts of * Oh Govind l 

0 Nanuck 1') There goes Robinson, Capt. Robinson, 

1 should say, with his Govinds, and his Nanucks. I 
■say, Syllie, I hope they won’t drive the Hullabulloos 
towards us. Maxim of war. Let us crouch. {Crouches.) 

Capt . Syllie. Oh ! let us crouch. 

Col. Toby. I wonder, will there be any loot. These 
fellows are well off. We are sure to get Brevets for 
this — you shall be on the Prize Committee, Syllie, and 
remember, Syllie, you are a smart — a very smart officer, 
I can’t help remarking it. 

Capt. Syllie. Yes, Colonel, I always wear kid gloves 
on parade. 

Col. Toby. And Syllie, I should say Capt. Syllie, 
President of Prize Committee, I remark yours is the 
only gilt monogram in the Regiment except Mrs. 
Toby*s. 

Capt. Syllie. Yes, Colonel, and aint my hair the best 
parted, and the shortest in the Regiment, except your 
own, Colonel ? 

Col . Toby ( feeling his bald head.) True, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and Syllie, your overalls. 

Capt. Syllie. Yes, .Colonel, I cut them myself. I’ll 
cut you a pair, Colonel. 

Col. Toby. Thank you, Mr. President. Don’t forget, 
Syllie, a Colonel’s share of prize-money is always tths 
cl the whole, or some decimal fraction, Syllie, of that 
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sort. P6or Robinson, £ wish he had’nt stolen my horse, 
nothing can save him now. * 

Syllie. Poor Robinson, his prize shares ’frill 
all be confiscated, but I have no doubt, Colonel, you WiR 
spend the money better than him. 

^ Col. Toby. Syllie, you flatter me. I overheard ‘Ro- 
binson saying you were a flatterer, and something else ; 
fellows use such long names now-a-days, but it had 
something to do with the Commissariat. 

Copt. Syllie. Called me something in the Commis- 
sariat ? What could it be ? 

Col. Toby. Ichabod, I have it. No, I mean Eureka 

— he called you a fawner and sick sick — yes sick 

elephant. 

Copt. Syllie ( astonished .) I’ll sick-elephant him and 
his prize money. 

(Tramplings of horses heard, Robinson, Heera Sing, 
Plucky Sing and Troopers appear, their white clothes 
with blood on them,.) 

Robinson. Well, Colonel, I am glad to say we have 
gained what little victory there was to gain. 

Col. Toby. Where’s my horse, Capt. Robinson ? 

Robinson. Well, Colonel, I am sorry to say the plucky 
brute was shot under me, as also Capt. Syllie’s under 
Qeera Sing. Both did their duty well though first. 
(Capt. Syllie grimaces.) 

Col. Toby. And what about Capt. Syllie and myself ? 

Robinson. Oh ! You’ll get compensation. 

Col. Toby. Oh ! I like that Government compensa- 
tion, — your article, stringently reduced to a minimum* 
whilst its age is blown out to an absurd maximum by 
the senior vet of the station, and compensated accord*, 
ingiy. No, master Robinson, you and your squadron 
drew swords in a manner, I am glad to say, unpreca* 
dented in my regiment before, so much so, as to startle 
the two* quietest chargers in the regiment, after wbfch, 
you seize them, and ride them to death. X am afraid. 
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fer, • Government will hardly take such a lenient view 
^your oondliot, as I could wish ; let me do my best. 

’ > Robi4son. I am sorry, Colonel, you’re displeased, it 
was dbrie in the heat of action. 

* Cot. Toby. No excuse for stealing, Sir. Fighting 
is bine thing, Sir, stealing is another, Sir. 

Robinson. The men have looted some splendid mares, 
which they swore they would shoot, if I did’nt take 
them, Col., — and you can have them, Sir. 

Col. Toby. Ah! there is always some hope for a 
young man when he acknowledges his fault. You may 
consider yourself out of arrest, Sir, and send me over 
the mares, and make out a bill for compensation for 
our horses. 

Robinson . Thank you, Sir ; if you mention our little 
battle, kindly mention these two Sikh Sirdars. 

[Exit. 

Capt. Syllie. But Colonel, our horses are well in- 
sured ; mention compensation, and our large policies will 
lapse. 

Col. Toby. Eh ! Syllie, what ? Our large policies 
lapse ? Then, perhaps, it’s fortunate that the Government 
give us literally nothing, at all events nothing that 
would make the smallest policy lapse. You forget 
.Syllie, I’m a Director, I like Robinson and his impu- 
dence. Two Sikh Sirdars indeed, the two worst centrers 
of eyes, j&nd drawers of swords in the Regiment. 

Copt. Syllie. Yes, the two worst draw-er-er-ers of 
byes, and, centre-er-er-er-ers of swords in the Regiment. 

Col. Toby. I can’t wait, until that’s over. 

[Exit. 

Copt. Syllie. The Colonel gone ! How rude of him ! 
4 must be losing my influence. I have lost my horse al- 
ready. CoL Toby is a fool, and as my brother is editor of 
the largest circulated paper in India, Government will 
soon kaow it. Fancy taking the slightest remuneration 
and letting his policy lapse. Wont he catch it from Mrs. 
, .Toby ? Clever woman Mrs. Toby. Perhbps she*ll '■bag 
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mine. She has already monogrammed my purfoiiwf 
meaa purloined my monogram. What’s to be, done 2 ,1’tt 
stiek to Robinson, he is the rising man. Let!s\see 
what’s his weakness. Midnight darkness and loneliness, 
how awful ! I hate ’em both. I must set up a dark 
lantern, that’s awful too. Bloody fights by day, a nd 
dark lanterns at night 1 Every thing’s awful. 


Scene VI. — A Durbar. 

Native officers, 8fc., in plain clothes toitk two young Eu- 
ropean officers seated — A glass of water on table. 

Enter 'Robinson — all spring up. 

Robinson. Sirdars, you can sit down. {All salaam and, 
sit.) I say, Simmons, I have got something most parti- 
cular to-day. Don’t let a soul move till the matter is 
shifted to the bottom. 

Simmons. Yes, sir. 

Robinson. Sirdars, I wish you to bo particular in 
answering this question — Does any one know where 
Ressaldar Bloodie Persad’s family live? {All look 
astonished. Bloodie Persad whispers to Mahomed Buksh 
next to him.) 

Mahd. Buksh. I knew his father, *Sahib, in my village, 
TTia name was Ram Dass. He died some time ago. 

Robinson. Did you know Bloodie Persad as a boy ? 

Mahd. Buksh No. 

Robinson. Well, for the present, it does not matter, 
but, ha I ha 1 ha ! who’s that ? {Points at Brahmin, 
takes up Government description and reads.) * Third 
tooth wanting in lower jaW Earrier Sergeant, look 
his mouth ? Is it so ? 

Farrier. Yes, sahib. 

Robinson, 1 A mole near lob of right ear ?’ 

* , Farrier. Yes, sahib. 
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, Mobvnson. And last not. least — (Aside.) Wall done; 
my poor Mary I .(Aloud.) * Mark of pistol bullet above 
right temple.’ 

Harrier. Yes, sahib. 

Robinson. Then, hal ha! ha! who’s that, I say? 
Whb’s that ? Bessaldar Heera Sing, come here. (Heera 
Sitig rises and comes. Whispers to him.) Your ances- 
tral property, you old fool ! Government reward I Heera 
Sing, who’s that ? 

■ Heera Sing. That, sahib, is the Nana of Cawnpore. 

( Brahmin hastily scratches himself with a ring while 
JBloodie Reread swallows halls of opium. Brahmin 
falls back , stretches out an arm , and moves a leg.) 

Robinson (absently.) Look at the vile snaky arm ! See 
he is kicking a baby ! Fiend ! spare him, my son, my little 
son. Orderlies, Britishers ! Ah ! thank God ! Brown, my 
good lad, steady, thank you; let the little chap go, 
he is all right. Be canny, McDuff, mon*, be canny, her 
hair is long and gold’en, hut aye mon, how tangled ! 
Now aizy, Blake, yer sowl you, be aizy wid you — don’t 
quite throttle him just yet. Yes, man, give her a kiss, 
she’s your country-woman. Thank you, my good lads, 
there — all right, she’s only fainted. And now my hoys, 
all together, a long pull and a strong pull. Tear out 
his heart. Show — good. Oh l how good I— (Drops back 
in a faint. An officer throws water on him. He recovers 
quickly.) Aye, where am I? Sorry, gentleman, to 
have let private matters interfere with public busi- 
npft&t I suppose that devil is dead. (Points at Brah- 
min' Napa, j But the other man, it’s only opium, I saw 
ii„ j Farrier Sergeant, fetch the stomach pump. 

Farrier. Yes, sahib. 

(A Telegram is handed to Robinson.) 

Rcbingm, Haloo ! the secret is out. Some Govern- 
ment clerk, I suppose, and here’s the result, just what 
X thought if it got blown. What on earth is* to ba 
, If*# ? Li# ten; (Reads) * News spread like wildfire that 

• -A f 
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the Nana is caught. Every British Regiment anil Bat- 
tery within forty miles, marching hard on your station 
Officers with them to try and keep order. Hen quiet* 
but very determined. You can draw for a lac. Govern- 
ment .places implicit reliance upon your judgment.’ I 
have it, and if it does’nt stop Tommy Atkins, I don’t 
know as much about him, as I thought I did. Ho# 
goes the pump? Yes, he is getting all right, we 
want him badly. I suppose, that other devil of devils 
is dead ? Chuck him out, I pity the poor jackals who 
have to eat him even. Sirdars, you can go. 

( Durbar breaks up, and curtain falls.) 


Scene VII. — A Dog-cart. 

Bloodie Persad chained on it, hung round with boards 
upon which are written : — 

DON’T FIRE. 

TO BE DISPOSED OF 
PUBLICLY. 

JACK KETCH, AUCTIONEER. 

Robinson is seen standing near the cart in plain clothes. 
A Trooper, ( English Cavalry, Advanced Guard,) 
reads and moves on. Cavalry Band heard. Cavalry 
Begiment, with Colonel at their head, appears. 

Trumpet sounds. * Halt.’ 

Robinson. ( Walks up and salutes.) I am afraid, 
you’ll have to move on, Colonel; the grass and gram for 
your Regiment are stored half a mile away. Are there 
any more mounted troops copying ? 

Col. By Jove, man, I never saw any thing like it, 
we could hardly out-march the infantry. An elephant 
Battery is ooming up too, and I am afraid* the men 1 
have been rather hard on the elephants. There’s shafts 
hers© artillery as well, and the Lord only know*;he$ri 
many infantry. Where are we all to get grub? * W& 
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fortunate you have brought down that devil so far. 
Wherever he goes, the men go. 

Robinson. I have had provisions collected for 10,000 
men, for two days. ( Infantry band heard.) 

Col. There comes those infernal flat-foots, close at 
our heels, by Jove. I never saw them march like that 
before. I suppose we must move on, confound itl 
Trumpeter, * walk, march.’ ( This ts sounded. Cavalry 
move on. Men shaking their fists at the dog-cart. 
Some dismounted European Cavalry troopers appear 
about. Elephant Battery comes up. Elephants bleeding 
behind .) 

1 st Trooper. I say, Bill, look at them bludie hele- 
phants. 

Battery Artilleryman. Bloody elephant ? So would 
you be, if you had out-marched the ’orse artill’ry. 

1 st Trooper. You be blowed I What, you out-march 
’orse artillery — you’ll be out-marching light cavalry 
next 1 

Garrison Battery Artilleryman. Light cavalry and 
’orse artillery be blowed ! That ere chap is going to 
be rammed down one of our guns and that would be 
pretty nigh a stopper on your blessed mouths, and 
pop guns. ’Orse Artillery, indeed, they tried to gallop 
past our broad helephants, they did, blow me if they 
did’nt. Helephants was broad, and road was narrer, 
they takes to the open country, and there they sticks, 
but they could’nt be done out of seeing this ere chap, 
(points at dog -cart) so they leaves their horses, and 
their pop guns to their hofficers, and then the 
hofficers thinks they must look after the men. In 
course, heducated ginnamon don’t care for sight 
seeing. Therefore two blessed batteries of Her Ever 
Blessed Majesty Queen Victoria’s Royal ’Orse Artillery, 
so 'dp me Bob, lies in the mud, with only two black 
men, and a very black boy to look after ’em, and I ’ope 
them blacks* will be promoted for it, and be made Ser- 
geant-Minors, of ’orse artillery, for if there’s -anyth- 
ing, or one thing, I ’ates, and more than another I 
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abominates, it’s a swaggering Sergeant-Major of ’owe 
artillery, so ’elp me Bob. 

[ Exit. 

( Infantry band heard close. Advanced Guard appears.) 

Small Soldier to Sergeant. I’ve marched nigh op 
40 mile. I am a young recruit, and aint got any more 
yaw brandy or baccy. I Lave marched up to this ere 
chap ( shakes his fist at the dog-cart ,) so elp me, Bob ! 
Sergeant, if he was a killing of my favorite sister 1 mile 
off, I could only just crawl there, and no more, but 
he’s scotched there, thank God, and you have scotched 
hipi, Sir, and as you’r a civilian, Sir, let me, or as our 
officers say, allow me to shake hands with you. ( Goes 
towards Robinson. They shake hands.) 

Robinson. Proud to shake hands, my man, with any 
soldier that marches 40 miles, and here’s a sovereign 
for you, my man, ( tears coin off chain ) to drink my 
health. 

Small Soldier. I am a ruined man. I knows jrou’re 
an officer, you’re so blo-polite. Beg pardon, sir, I have 
gone and shook hands with you — just like my luck — 
water — water. (Me falls down exhausted .) 

{English, Scotch, and Irish egiments pass — Some of 
each nation are seen about.) 

Englishman. Now they are going to start the cart, 
my boys. Let us move off with a song. ( Points at 
small soldier.) 

Tune. Song. 

John fir own and Chorus. 

Little Tommy Atkins lies a dying in the dust, 

His feet they are weary, his poor heart hag bust. 

Rise Tommy Atkins, oh ! rise you must ! 

Blow your bust heart ; see him swung first. < 

(Little Soldier springs up.) 
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Chorus.' 




Glory, glory, Hallelujah, 
Glory, glory. Hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah, 
W’ll ace him swung first.” 


Scotchman’s Song. 

Oh ! ye cbiel o’ the deil, and I ken ye weel, 

* Aye ye had but twa lives, I’d prod ye wi’ my Bteel, 

Leave him, lads the noo, for the rope and the deil, 

Aye mickle he his rope, my lads, and muckle be his squeal. 
Chorus. — Glory, glory, Hallelujah, <fcc., &c. 


{Band strikes up tune of Kathleen Mavoumeen.) 

Irishman’s Song. 

Kathleen Mavoumeen, why art thou weeping ? 
Kathleen Mavoumeen, the joy of my heart. 

What though dead comrades, around us lie sleeping, 
Vengeance approacheth, Oh ! joy of my heart. 

Chorus . — Glory, glory, &c., &c. 


Secene VIII . — A Cell in Jail. 

Robinson and Bloodie Peusad. Shouts met yells and 
roaring of crowd are heard outside 

Bloodie Persad. I suppose they think I am the 
Nana, and they are hanging me outside the jail, sahib ? 

Robinson. Exactly, your life is only spared for a 
time, as you say you have important revelations to 
make. Out with them. 

Bloodie Persad. Well, sahib, I suppose the first thing 
is to catch the Nana. 

Robinson, I warn you, if you trifle with the Go- 
vernment, you will be hung at once. 1 saw that devil, 
the Nana, die with my own eves. 

Bloodie Persad. So you did, sahib, for a couple of 
hours, or so; I often wished for the secret of that 
poison. 

j Robinson. I'll telegraph and see if it is true, if not, 
prepare for death at once. 
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Bloodie Persad. How I could astonish this sahib* 
like I have many a man. and womsLn,(shudder8.) Now, 
isn’t that strange P I thought as little once of snuffing 
out a woman, as putting out a light, but that vision 
was terrible ! To think that I should fear women and 
children ! And that clever Brahmin too', who I have 
never seen foiled in aught, — what a lot of women and . 
children we’ve...--. ( Robinson heard approaching.) But 
here comes that accursed sahib, who has foiled even 
the Brahmin ; but now we’ll astonish him. 

Robinson enters abstractedly. 

Robinson {aside.) Too true. {Aloud.) I must catch . 
him myself. 

Bloodie Persad ( puts his leg on the table, leans 

back in his chair like a European.) Gammon ! 

Robinson. Gammon ? — you don’t know English ? 

Bloodie Persad {trolling out in good English accent.) 

IJolly Polly, gammon and Spinach 

I, Oh ! says, Sir Anthony Holly. 

Do you call that English ? Know English : I have done 
Paris, and it strikes me I’ve done the English, ha ! 
ha ! ha ! English ? Why, I was born and bred a cook- 
boy in a European Regiment. A kind English lady 
taught me to read and write English, once learnt “ tho 
world became mine oyster.” Perhaps, that aint Eng- 
lish? ’ 

Robinson {astonished.) Well, I never! 

Bloodie Persad. I never indeed! Why should’nt I, 
black and all, have a share in sweet William Shakes- 
peare ? I loves ! im {puts out his tongue.) I learnt 
English. It became my mother tongue, ha ! ha ! ha ! 
after -which I became a trusted Brahmin, and therefore 
rich. A clever Brahmin may be likened to a good 
Bank. He drops down riches, 1m ! ha ! ha ! Th® 
number of little girls, with beautiful jewelled ornaments, 
that used to come playing about my legs, and,; that 
Brahmin’s, would have tempted a saint. The girls were 
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little, and the wells were many and big, aqd I, a 
trusted Brahmin, became rich, and I went home, 
ha! ha! ha! In England, of course, I became a 
Bajah. How very Christianly kind dear friends were. 
I was “ almost persuaded to become a Christian,” — aint 
that beautiful English ? ha ! ha ! ha 1 If I go on, 
I shall split. Somehow I sunk to be a high caste 
Bessaldar in an Irregular Cavalry Regiment, and here 
I am now the only man in all India that can catch 
the Nana.. Therefore, I know, my life is most precious 
to the paternal British Government. 

Bobimon. I’ll catch him. 

Bloodie Bersad. You catch him ? By the time you 
come up to him, he’ll have passed a competitive exa- 
mination. When you see him again — of course you 
won’t know him — he will be a chotci or small lord sa- 
hib. Again, when you see him, he will be a hurra or 
big lord sahib, and your magnificent Regiment will 
have to turn out to him. Here he comes, “ Attention — 
Deputy Inspector-General of Peru, Viceroy aud Gover- 
nor-General of Timbuctoo. ’Orse Guards, and „ Life 
Guards, Royal ’Orse Artillery.” {Goughs violently.) It 
strikes mo that’s my corps ha, ! ha ! ha ! Now, we’ll 
commence again. “ Royal ’Orse Guards and Life Guards, 
Royal ’Orse Artillery, British, Scotch and Hirish Hin- 
fantry, carry swords, and present arms. Droop the 
colours — droop the colours, £ say ‘ the flag that waved 
a thousand’ years, the battle and the breeze.’ ” Rum turn 
Rum tee diddle. ( Hums the tune of Buie Britania.) 
That’s what’ll come of your finding him. 

Bobinson. Well, I thought I did know something 
of niggers 

Bloodie Bersad ( smiling and botoing mth his hands 
to his heart ) But not this ero nigger. 

Bobinson ■ Will you swear to find the Nana ? 

Bloodie Bersad. Of course I will swear, bring the 
Bible, bring the Shastras, the Koran, the Grunth, or the 
Vedas even. * 

Robinson ( significantly. ) cSMShmga Water ? 
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Bloodie Rersad ( jumps up frightened, and trem~ 
blmg .) No, no, no Gunga Water 1‘or me, I saw a for- 
sworn man once. ( Trembling and pointing to a corner) 
Metliinks^I see him now. He foreswore himself, on 
Gunga’s most holy water. He rotted so slowly, So 
vilely, so terribly from scalp to. sole, and ‘sole to scalp. 
He died ; ( ‘ faugh ’ shudders ) the carrion bird- — the car- 
case-searching jackal, the putrid-loving crocodile revised 
him. Aye, tbe very air itself. Even the scorching 
wind of the Indian desert refused to rot him, and there 
he lay, and thero he lies still for aught I know, ( ‘ faugh' 
shuddering.) No, I’ll touch, but never drink Gunga’s 
most holy water. 

Robinson. Then you’ll, hang. 

Bloodie Reread. So be it then, {shudders and trem- 
bles. ) 

Robinson. But you can keep your oath. 

Bloodie Reread. So I can now, I never thought of 
that, but perhaps, if I did, the first shock would kill me 
though ( laughs.) 

[ Exit Robinson . 

( Robinson returns bringing a naked and ash-covered 
Brahmin with, a decorated vessel of Gunga water.) 

Bloodie Reread. If that is’nt Gunga water, my oath 
is nothing. 

Robinson. It’s out of the most holy well in Benares. 

Bloodie Reread. How do you know ? 

Robinson. Because it stinks so; — this Brahmin 
f points to him) is the nakedest — therefore, holiest in 
Benares. 

Bloodie Reread. Holy 1 How do you know ? 

Robinson. Because he stinks so. 

Bloodie Reread. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! ( Brahmin medrs 

Bloodie Reread on Gunga water.) 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. — Robinson in his Quarters, alone. 

Enter Native Sebvant with a letter. 

Servant. Two natives are waiting for an answer, 
sahib. 

Robinson. Let them wait. ( Reads letter.) 

[Exit servant. 

This is indeed new. Qui Hai. 

Servant (entering.) Sahib ! 

Robinson. Let the two inen in. 

f Exit Servant. 

Now what about arms ? Tliero are heaps of pistols about 
somewhere, but I think this little ruler will do. 1*11 
make them think it’s a pistol. (Puts little ruler near 
him.) Arms indeed ; I feel that were I headless, my 
quivering limbs should strike them dead, but I’ll take 
good care he shan’t bolt ( gets up and stands near door. 
As Rloodie Rersad and Brahmin enter he shuts the 
door, and puts the key in his pocket. The Brahmin 
is disguised.) 

Brahmin. Very nice house this, Persad Sahib ; the 
civilian Sahibs have all nice* houses. ( Brahmin look- 
ing nervously about.) I am so glad to hear that ac- 
cursed Robinson sahib is dead. ( Robinson stands 
suddenly before him and tears off disguise.) 

Brahmin. Salaam, sahib, {salaams) I have prayed 
that you might live. 

.Robinson. Pray now, if fiends can pray, that you 
may die aright. 

Brahmin. Sahib, sahib, spare me, sahib. ( Approaches 
Robinson, on his knees, with outstretched hands ) 

Robinson (retiring) Spare thee ! Fool] there are crav- 
ing millions thirsting for thy noxious life, and I am only 
one of thousands, that can enjoy neither healthful rest 
nor food, till thy baneful life leavest thy vile carcase. 
Qfawl no further, or I’ll shoot you with this (takes up 
mler.\ 
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Brahmin ( getting up, toith two hands uplifted and 
with cringing body.) Sahib, kind saliib, spare me, if 
it be but till the warrant is signed. 

Robinson. Warrant ? your warrant has been sealed, 
and signed, and worn next my heart, for years. Here 
it is (pulls out a document.) I’ll translate it. “Taking 
into consideration the discipline of our forces, 8fc. and 
so on, be it enacted that the individual called the 
Nana, when captured, be put to death quickly, before 
the news of his capture can reach our soldiery.” So 
prepare < points ruler.) 

Brahmim ( kneeling and crawling snake-like towards 
Robinson.) Ohi sahib, -sahib, give me but one short 
half hour; promise me, sahib. The sahib loque are always 
generous, even to their enemies. Oh ! Brave sahib, 
look at your watch, only half an hour, only half an hour I 

Robinson ( retreating .) Baugh ! the fellow crawls him 
a serpent. 

Bloodie Persad. His mother’s curse works upon him. 

Robinson • His mother ? did she curse him ? 

Brahmin. My mother ? Never mind what he says, 
sahib ; Women are not as us. They pine not in the 
dreary solitude of the zenana, joyfully they endure a 
mother’s agonies, and willingly ascend the funeral pyre, 
on the death of their husbands. 

Robinson. Willingly P 1'orcibly ! You devil. 

Bloodie Persad. Yes, sahib; he forcibly burnt his 
own mother. (Aside.) When he is dead, I shall get 
the Government reward t 

Robinson (aside.) How am I to kill the fellow ? A 
sword is too good for him. 

Brahmin. Oh, one half hour, sahib, one short ha lf 
hour. Women don’t care to die, sahib, but we do ; one 
half hour. ( Crawls, snake-like, after Robinson, who re- 
tires behind a table in the centre of the room.) 

Robinson. I must do something to stop him ; here 
goes — (gives him a kick on head.—- Brahmin is stunned.—^ 
Takes-a pistol off a table and pointing at Bloodie Reread.) 
Now, do what I tell you, you yillian, or look out. You’ll 
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have to kill this brute, as I shan’t soil my fingers with 
him. ( Goes to a drawer, and takes out a long skewer and 
throws it at him.) You’ve been a cook boy in a European 
Begiment. You must know well what this is; un- 
doubtedly you understand barrack language. Listen 
and-obey. Stoof that into his gizzard. ( Points pistol 
at him.) Or I’ll na’e gie a saxpence for your life, yer 
Bloody hathen. ( Cocks the pistol.) Bam it into his 
heart, I say. 

Bloodie Persad ( slabs Brahmin.) And now, sahib, 
give me the Government reward. 

Bobinson Bam, cram, and drive it x nto the depths 
of his most damnable heart ! Down with it, I say. 
List ( A groan is heard.) Let his death-cry wring a joy- 
ful melody to my willing ear. List again ( A groan is 
heard.) llow feebly he dies I Years have I dreamed 
his death-howl would pierce the ear of affrighted nations, 
and now hark you, but a gentle murmur, less loud — less 
mournful far than the helpless wail of my murdered 
son I So be it ! At any rate, my son’s avenged ! But 
who or what shall efface from my shuddering soul, the 
despairing, dying shriek of my dying, my beloved one ! 
Ah, dark fiend! (Goes towards Bloodie Persad.) Were 
ten thousand thousand limbs like thine rent asunder on 
ten thousand jarring racks, whose melodious music in 
concerted harmony with a million groans should breathe 
soft tmelodies in the ears of the lost — then methinks one 
brief hour of joy would bo mine. So bo it. Ten thou- 
sand thousand like thee and thou first ( catches Bloodie 
Pfirsad’s wrist who struggles, his wrists are both secw'ed 
in the grasp of Bobinson’ s right hand.) Thy struggles are 
tain l Thou art in the grip of death ! ( Takes out clasp 
Imjfe with left hand, and opens blade with his teeth.) Soon 
shall I lave my parched skin from thy flowing veins. 
I'll disport me — swim, revel, and dive me deep in seas 
of blood of thine, and ten thousand like thee, and the 
dark and villainous stream shall be icy chill to my ever- 
hur fling, ever-aching brow ! Be it but one hour, I shall 
jglpofce and sipg aloud. The wind shall no more be 
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burdened fritli horrors, nor the birds of heaven ever sing 
a death song in my listening ear ! ! 

Bloodie Bersad. How fierce he looks now for my 
military experience. 

Robinson. Therefore, dark fiend, thou must die. 

( Raises his left hand to strike.) 

Bloodie Bersad. Sir, are you a British Officer P 

Robinson. British Officer ! Ai. Who calls ? Me- 
thought I was a champing wild boar at bay and rending 
ten thousand dogs. 

Bloodie Bersad. Look at my wrists ( showing them 

bleeding.') 

Robinson. Now I remember Government reward. 
The Government reward? {Laughs.) You’re in- 
cluded in that Government warrant I read, may be 
I’ll have to reward you. You are too vile to live, 
while I would but too gladly die. You have kept- your 
oath,, and shall have a chance. My life is naught to me. 
{Takes doton a box and opens it.) Here are two pistols — 
one of which is loaded, you can have your choice of 
either. {Holds pistols towards him. Bloodie Bersad 
trembles .) Choose, or stay, I’ll choose myself. 

Bloodie Be' sad { hastily snatches the one that Ro- 
binson was going to take.) 

Robinson {smiling.) Perhaps, you have the right 
one? 

Bloodie Bersad ( putting his finger down the barrel 
and speaking triumphantly.) Yes, I have the right one, 
and now, brave Briton, prepare to die. 

Robinson. Well, fire away, and have done with it* 
Firo here {points at his heart.) 

Bloodie Bersad. No, brave Briton, no. You gave 
me too great a fright just now; I shall break ydui\ 
spine. Ha! ha! ha! The Nana’s mother Said but 
should die as the scotched snake; and so he has,- be# 
the snake alive' and in all its hooded dangerous, ' 

seems to be my lot. • Like many a fair beauty, it tlamfe 
its hooded shining crest, a revengeful hiss; a'.li ^^TO | 
dart, the prick as it were: of thefineat 
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naught can save ; and so chivalrous, and about to be 
broken-backed Englishman, shall be thy lpt. Here’s 
Shakespeare for you. In this glittering barrel, behold 
the shining crest, this little bullet the sharp, enven- 
omed fang, and in my honied words, the revenge- 
ful 'hiss. I hate you, I always did hate you and 
yours, and now slowly dying, as thou wilt, I shall des- 
pise you, ha ! ha ! ha ! you, the noble, the admired, 
the good, but soon now crawling, writhing, and helpless. 
Turn round, chivalrous one, that I may shoot you, as 
I wish. I can well spare half an hour to see you die 
so gloriously. 

Robinson. Shut up ( pretends to fling ruler at him.) 

Bloodie Ter sad { retreats a step and looks fright- 
ened.) 

Robinson ( smiling contemptuously.) I believe now I 
could get the best of it. You have won my life, take 
it, fire, and fire at my heart, attempt aught else, and 
wounded and all, methinks you’ll die too. 

Bloodie Reread ( approaches.) 

Robinson ( partially turning his back towards him , 
his right hand holding the pistol firmly planted against 
his heart , while his left hand points at his back where 
Bloodie Bersad is to fire. Looking heaven-wards and 
smiling. > Dear wife ! little son ! 

Bloodie Bersad ( aside. ) Ho smiles, he has be- 
fooled me. Ah, (looks at pistol) the pistol has no cap. 

Robinson. One short pang, and eternal joys are 

Bloodie Reread {springs at Robinson's pistol with 
two hands, throwing down his own.) 

Robinson ( hastily picks up the fallen pistol and 
looking at it.) Great God, I thank thee, how sweet is 
life. 

Bloodie Reread. Ha ! ha ! ha 1 You have no cap. 

• Robinson . Cowardly fool ! it is a breech-loader. 
(Mres.) 

Bloodie Reread {drops but struggles.) 

Robinson. I must give him another. {Puts -in car- 
tridgy from case.) 
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Bloodie Per sad (struggling.) Don’t fire, youtf’Soh 
lives. 

Robinson. Just like you niggers, it’s always sons. 
Where is she who is to me as a thousand sons ? 

Bloodie Persad, She — she (drops back with 

death-rattle in his throat ) — — . 

Robmson. That’s another He, I suppose. ( Feels him.) 
However, lie’s dead enough now. What a <jlever villain 
he was * but liKe them all, o’erreaches himself at last. 
I must be off to the civil authorities to report the 
business I’ll take precious good care it’s not known, 
too soon this time. 

| Exit. 


Scem IT — A Durbar. 

Native Officers all seated — Two young European Offi- 
cers named Timmons and Simmons. 

Enter Robinson — They all rise. 

Robinson. Sirdars, be seated. It has pleased the 
Government to place mo now in command of the Regi- 
ment, and I have to make you acquainted with their 
wishes. Ressaldar Major Beiram Khan, your name is- 
Beiram, but that's no reason why you should be so fond 
of ‘ aram\ (To Simmons ) * Aram,’ Simmons, me ans 

rest, or laziness. (To Beiram ) However* Government 
have granted you a pension, so Beiram, go apd * avam’’ 
to your heait’s content. Mahommed Buksh, yohr name 
is Buksh. (To Simmons) * Buksh' means generosity, 
Simmons, (To Mahomed Buksh i but you should give 
away what is your own. You have been suspectel 
the contrary, you’ll be dismissed with a gratuity. 
Simmons ) I wish it was with an ign ominies * 
Ressaldar Heera Sing, you are indeed a 
Simmons.) I must tell yon Simmons * heera* 
diamond, though- sometimes a tough one. 

Sing) I think you killed too rafmy men in " 



X have request'd Government to fine you heavily for 
every Hullabulloo you killed, ( native officers smile) and 
that will make a large hole in your ancestral property. 
(All laugh.) However, as it was you who first remark* 
ed that, that Brahmin was the Nana, here’s the Govern- 
ment reward of a lac of Rupees. ( Throws him a bundle 
of notes , and shakes hands with him.) You are a brave 
man, Beera Sing, and you are a loyal soldier of Her Ma- 
jesty, Heera Sing, and here’s the Government Gazette, 
[shews Gazette order) making you a Sirdar Bahadur, 
Heera Sing, and here’s a Cutclierry document restoring 
all ancestral lands that ever belonged to you or yours, 
and a peat deal more, Heera Sing, and you are granted 
a years furlough in the bargaiu. So go home and enjoy 
yourself, old chap, ( Heera Sing salaams and smiles,) and 
think how the British Government rewards brave sol- 
diers. And now Plucky Sing, Government mean to re- 
cognise your services. You are a young man, but that 
is no reason why you should’nt be some day older. 
You’re gazetted Bessaldar Major of this Regiment. 
You too have received a grant of land. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you ( shakes hand with him.) To the rest I have 
not very much to say. There are a great many good sol- 
diers amongst you, and some bad who will be dismissed. 
A system of espionage has been introduced unfortu- 
nately into the Regiment, which 1 totally disapprove 
of, and which shall cease. I shall look to the constitu- 
ted commissioned authorities in the Regiment to let 
me know any facts touching the discipline, ox welfare 
of the Regiment, and now warn them, the withholding 
of such wul most "likely cost them their commissions. 
Sirdars, you may go, 

[Exit all. 

And now, I have attained unto what w r as once the 
height of my* ambition. I stand at the head of my 
Regiment with glory and honor, and riches showered on 
'me, but'l stand desolate and alone. My fevered and 
ever thirsty lips have drunk deep of the cup of revenge, 
and. yet I thirst again. This prosperity it killeth me. 
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Would that I could tread again the dismal swamp, or 
with hared head and arm stride along the burning 
Simoon-swept deserts, if peradventure, from among' the 
dank, noxious, creeping malaria-bred plants and para- 
sites of the reeking jungle, or from the dry thorn bush 
of the scorched plains, mine enemy might creep forth 
to find that no land, not e’en this ancient, cursedTaSd 
mysterious country of dread and wonders, contained 
either cave or hiding place so awful, so remote, or 
Sahara so broad or desolate sufficient to stay my un- 
wearied avenging feet, or blind my eager and wandering 
ken. But, now with the lost hope of revenge vanished 
is the one joy of my dismal life. Nor honor, nor riches, 
nor summer breeze, nor soaring lark, nor autumn fall, 
nor winter fire, for a moment, turn from their accustomed 
channel my ever-brooding thoughts, so long allied to 
darkness and death, and fury. Would that I could again 
rejoice. Rejoice with what ? With whom ? Once, ah ! 
how long ago, the enlivening breeze of morn and eve 
wafted unto me glad thoughts, and the laughing prattle 
of the little children, the golden hair and blue eyes, and 
merry laugh of the mother ; but now the horror-burdened 
wind shrieks into my distorted and desolate ears sounds 
of sighs and cries, and recalls sights of woe and agony un- 
utterable to a father’s heart ! Verily vengeance belong- 
eth not unto me. His body have I ground to powder, 
and his soul lingers in the regions of the damned, but 
the accursed arm still liveth, it creepeth, it ever creepeth 
and crawletli. Behold now . the snaky arm and claw- 
like grasp, it cloudeth, it rendeth the fair, the golden- 
haired visions. 

Mrs. Robinson appears with little Boy, held back by 
a European Servant. 

Servant. No ma’am, the doctor says it would kill 
him to speak to him now. : 

Robinson. Fiend, touch her not. Devil, spare 
My soft, ray little son ! Orderlies, Britishers ! They eothe,;: 
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Rejoice once more my heart. Brown, my good lad, 
quick. There, let him go,* thank you my man. Aye 
Duncan, McDuff mon, he canny mon, be canny, her 
hair is long and golden, hut aye Duncan, mon how 
tingled. Blake yer sowl, you he aisy now, and now 
mv g ood lads together a long pull, a strong pull. Tear 
ouThis heart. Show good — how good ! ( Falls into 

the arms of his wife.) 


Scene III. — A Drawing Room. 

Captain Robinson and wife, and child. As the curtain 
rises — laughter heard. 

Child ( eating an apple.) Oh ! papa, such fruit, 
such big fruit in Cashmere, and oh ! papa, I learnt to 
swim there. Mamma taught me, and she said, papa, 
you could swim too, but not like me, you know, and 
papa, Nubbee Bux made me such a beautiful whip. I’ll 
shew it to you ( runs off.) 

Robinson. And so my pet, we owe all our present 
happiness to our old servant Nubbee Bux ? 

Mrs. Robinson. 1 es, the dear old man ! After I fired 
the pistol amid the confusion, he hurried us away to his 
own house, and eventually took us secretly to Cash- 
mere. Oh ! Tom dear, let us go to Cashmere. I never 
dreamt there could be anything so lovely near this hor- 
rible country. How happy we shall be again ! 

. Robinson. Aye, how happy J methinks I was always 
happy, and hut dreamt the contrary for a brief space. 
But Imust see Nubbee Bux. 

Mrs. Robinson. But, dear, we should never have got 
out of Cashmere, but for a rich and beautiful girl, called 
Perbuttee. 8he said, she’d seen you, and you looked ill 
and wretched, and she hurried me down, and is coming 
to see ns ; hut I hear that old chatter-box Nubbee Bux 
coming. 
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A Military Drama. 


Enter Nubbje Bux. 

Robinson .. Shake hands, Nubbee Bux Sahib, Baha- 
dur. Salaam, Nubbee Bux Sahib, salaam — a thousand 
salaams. What would your son do, Nubbee Bux, When 
he first saw you after a long absence ? I know, Nubbee 
Bux, he would salaam to your feet. There, N*bhest_ 
Bux ( salaams to his feet.) 

Nubbee Bux. Nehin, ."ahib, nehin. 

Robinson. He would embrace you, Nubbee Bux. 
There, Nubbee Bux, come to my arms, my buxom boy 
(i embrlaces him.) Don’t be ashamed of me, Nubbee 
Bux, though I am an infidel. I feel now Nubbee Bux, 
that that fiend is dead, and you alive, that every native 
is my brother. God bless them all, I say, Nubbee Bux, 
and make us good masters. Mary dear, give Nubbee 
Bux Sahib Bahadur the keys, (gives keys) all keys, 
of cash box, of sideboard and Simpkin. (Robinson sud- 
denly starts, and appears excited.) 

Mrs. Robinson. What, darling ! we are all here ! 

Robinson. Yes, we are all here, but where’s the 
sugar ? our Nubbee Bux’s particular weakness, next 
to cash payments and Simpkin. ( Mrs. Robinson gives 
keys of sugar ) 

Robinson (giving them to Nubbee Bux.) There, 
Nubbee Bux, that’s for Mrs. Nubbee Bux and all the 
young Buxes, — sherbet unlimited. 

(Little Boy runs in with official letter.) 

Little Boy. Here Papa — (Robinson reads and whistles, 
and leaves the room followed by his son.) ' 


\Mrs. Robinson. Well, Nubbee Bux, how do you 
think the sahib is looking ? 


Nubbee Bux. Ah mem sahib, there are few sahibs, 
like my sahib. Now all the wicked men of the bazaar, 
budmashes, will salaam to him, and give me dustooree, 
whe^rT walk behind him. 
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(■ Perbtdtee 4b announced, and embraces in Oriental 
fashion, Mrs. Robinson, looks earnestly into her eyes and 
Hoses her.) 1 

j Enter Robinson in full dress and with aigrettes of 
a Queen's Aid-de-Camp. 

^Terlnttee ( goes towards him and kisses his feet, 
and takes her place on a footstool near Mrs. Robinson.) 

Robinson ( salaaming .) Salaam, Perbuttee, a thous- 
and Salaams. 

Roimson (pointing to his uniform and speaking to 
Mrs. Robinson) Now, matlam, order your diamonds and 
feathers for Court. Look here ( points to his aigrettes.) 

Mrs. Robinson. Ah, there is something extra, but 
what does it mean ? 

Robinson. Perhaps, the young son knows. 

Little Boy. Yes, I know, Papa is Aidesoamp to the 
Queen. 



Finis. 
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